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INTRODUCTION 

Dv&ing the first four or five centuries of the Christian 
era the history of Western Europe makes up into an 
unusually simple and straightforward tale. At the time 
in question all those countries of Western Europe whose 
history is known at all— i.c., the Spanish peninsula, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, the Rhineland, and Britain, 
were included in the Roman Empire. As parts of that 
empire they had no independent political history and 
engaged in no separate alliances or wars. But this is not 
all. The Roman Empire was not a mere police-state; 
over and above its primary function of maintaining law 
and order it was engaged in die diffusion of Roman 
civilisation, and in this work it nowhere succeeded better 
than in Western Europe. In consequence of this process 
of romanisarion Western Europe at this stage of its 
history presents more uniform features than ever before 
or after. Previous to the Roman conquest it consisted of 
a congeries of peoples with different languages and 
cfstoms and several distinct histories; after the break-up 
of the Roman Empire it fell once more into a state of 
political and cultural chaos, from which it has not yet 
wholly emerged. Within the period of Roman rule 
Western Europe forms to all intents and purposes one 
large nation, sharing a common political and economic 
life, a common language and literature, art and religion. 

For the purpose of the present volume, therefore, the 
history of Western Europe has no need to be split up into 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

so many separate regional histories. The most suitable 
division will be into two equal periods of time, the former 
extending from a.d. i to 235, the latter from a.d. 235 to 
455. The fundamental difference between these spans of 
time is that the earlier one is essentially an age of stability, 
the latter an age of transition. In the former period the 
Roman Empire is in process of consolidation, in the latter 
it gradually breaks up. 

Roman Britain, which forms the subject of another 
volume in this Series (No. 4), will only be considered 
here in relation to the main current of Roman history. 
Two other topics which arc related to the history of 
Western Europe, but require separate treatment, Latin 
Literature and the early Christian Church, will likewise 
be mentioned more briefly here than their intrinsic im¬ 
portance might suggest. 



A HISTORY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 


CHAPTER I 

THE ROMAN FRONTIER DEFENCE 

The Roman Empire was the result of a process of con¬ 
quest which began some 400 years before the Christian 
era and continued into the second century a.d. Yet it 
might be said of this empire, as of the British Empire, 
that it was acquired “ in a fit of absent-mindedness.” 
Though the Romans from time to time committed 
breaches of international morality and of the rules of 
war as then understood, it cannot be said that they 
pursued a systematically aggressive policy. Their his¬ 
torians could plausibly claim that Roman wars, as a rule, 
had been fought in defence of the city or of the common 

« ace of the Mediterranean; and modern writers on the 
me subject at least admit that the Romans groped 
their way to world-power rather than hurled themselves 
upon it. Moreover, about the beginning of the Christian 
era Roman foreign policy underwent a remarkable 
change. Until then it had been essentially opportunistic. 
Henceforward it was based on a clear and consistent prin¬ 
ciple. Rome deliberately broke off her career of conquest 
and contented herself with holding her past gains. This 
new rule originated with the Emperor Augustus, and was 
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« A HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE 
perhaps his most notable contribution to Roman states¬ 
manship. In framing it Augustus was scarcely influenced 
by cosmopolitan or humanitarian sentiment. But he 
realised that the Roman Empire had reached that im¬ 
portant turning-point at which warfare would cease to 
pay, for it had already absorbed those peoples who owned 
large stocks of transferable wealth and could thus be 
made to pay for the costs of their conquest. As a sound 
financier he set his face against a ruinous policy of 
further expansion. Besides, after the wars which occupied 
the earlier part of his reign and extended Roman rule to 
the Danube, he discovered that the existing frontiers of 
die Roman Empire were as strong as Nature could pro¬ 
vide, and enclosed an area of countries grouped round 
die Mediterranean Sea which was in itself a natural 
geographic unit. Augustus therefore inserted into his 
political testament an admonition to future emperors to 
eschew further conquests, and his successors for the 
most part were content to obey. 

It is true that the rule laid down by Augustus suffered 
some exceptions, and in Western Europe a few more 
wars of expansion were waged. Augustus himself for 
some years entertained the idea of conquering Germa^ 
as far as the Elbe. In support of this policy it could Be 
argued that a line running from the mouth of the Elbe 
to Bohemia, and from that point to the bend of the 
> Danube below Vienna, would be shorter than the two 
converging lines of the Rhine and Upper Danube. But 
defeat which his forces sustained in the jungles of 
Northern Germany (a.d. 9), though nothing more than 
an incident % a generally successful war, sufficed to 
spoil die emperor’s stomach for further fighting, and his 
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scheme of conquest in Germany was incontinently aban¬ 
doned. In the second century a.d. an extension of the 
Roman frontier from the Lower Danube to the Car¬ 
pathians, which was undertaken by the Emperor Trajan 
(a.d. 105), raised the question of a corresponding advance 
to the line of the Elbe. But no further move was pres¬ 
pared until the last days of Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 180), 
and his death made an end for the time being to a 
policy of fresh annexations. In a.d. 234-235 a general 
named Maximinus, as the result of a successful retaliatory 
raid across the Rhine, resumed the plan of pushing the 
frontier forward to the Elbe, but his project, like that of 
Marcus Aurelius, died with him shordy after. In con¬ 
nection with the scheme of frontier fortifications which 
we shall presendy consider, various Roman emperors of 
the first three centuries slighdy encroached on the farther 
banks of the Rhine and Upper Danube, but in so doing 
they were strengthening rather than abandoning the 
existing boundary line. 

While the German frontier was thus being stabilised, 
a notable extension of Roman territory was made acrosi 
the Channel. In a.d. 43 the Emperor Claudius revived the 
^eme of conquering Britain, which Julius Caesar had 
(Rned but Augustus renounced on the ground of its 
cosdiness. The reasons for this reversal of policy, and 
the story of the actual conquest, will be found in the 
companion volume on Roman Britain. Suffice it here 
to say that by a.d. 84 the Romans had advanced to the 
foot of the Grampians, that during the greater part of 
the next century they occupied the Scottish lowlands, 
and that in a.d. 21 i they finally chose the line of the 
Tyne and the Solway for their boundary. 
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to selecting their frontiers the early Roman emperors 
were guided by a geographical principle. In die words 
Of Augustus, “ the empire should be kept within the 
bounds of ocean, desert, and distant rivers.” On their 
sea front the only countries which the Romans could 
possibly regard as a menace were the British Isles. Of 
these, Britain was soon made safe by annexation; Ireland 
was left severely alone, and repaid this neglect by pro¬ 
longed non-interference in Roman affairs. On the Con¬ 
tinent the advantage of the river boundary lay not so 
much in the difficulty which invaders would have in 
crossing the water, as in the ease with which the defenders 
could patrol it laterally with the help of their ships and 
their frontier roads. On the farther banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube the Romans contented themselves at 
first with maintaining a glacis of uninhabited land and 
a few outposts across the Middle Rhine in the Taunus 
district, among them Wiesbaden. But Vespasian (c. a.e>. 
75) cut off the re-entrant angle near Basel by annexing 
the triangle between the Rhine, Danube, and Upper 
Neckar. Shortly afterwards Domitian traced out a new 
advance line along the Taunus watershed and the Main 
valley, and $0 to the Upper Danube, and defended Jt 
with a double series of forts, of which the now re^PP 
structed Saalburg (in the Taunus) may serve as a speci¬ 
men. About a.d. 125 Hadrian further strengthened this 
line, and marked it off as a definitive frontier by means 
p{ a continuous palisade. Nevertheless, his successor, 
Antoninus Pius, threw out a row of forts to the east of 
#lc Neckar and the north of the Upper Danube, and 
soon after a,d.WPo these were connected with a continuous 
stone wall (on the Danube sector) or a palisade and 
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ditch (along die Ncckar sector). But the forts were mere 
outposts, and the barrier chiefly served as a customs 
frontier, The main line of defence always lay along the 
rivers, and all the larger Roman camps were situated on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The headquarters were at 
Mainz and at Birten (Castra Vetera, near Clevc); other 
large stations were at Neuss, Bonn, Strasbourg, and 
Windisch (on the Aar). These camps served as bases for 
field operations rather than as obstacles to invasion, for 
the Roman army of the first two centuries a.d. was 
essentially a mobile force which put its trust in its arms 
and legs, not in bricks and mortar. 

The Roman army in the western half of the empire 
had a regular establishment of about 120,000 men. 
Originally two-thirds of this force were stationed along 
the Rhine and Upper Danube; after the conquest of 
Britain, which received a standing garrison of 30,000 
men, the army on the German sector was reduced to 
60,000. Outside the frontier zone the number of regular 
troops was extraordinarily small. In Spain Augustus had 
left a force of 30,000 men, whose main object was to 
watch the still unruly tribes of the north-west. By a.d. 
gi|e it was found safe to reduce this garrison to 10,000. 
I^Italy the imperial guards (“ practoriae cohortes ”), 
10,000 strong, served to defend the emperor rather than 
the empire. In the interior of Gaul the only standing 
force was a police battalion at Lyon. 

In the days of the great conquests the Roman army 
had been recruited exclusively from Italy; but from the 
time of Augustus it was found necessary to draw upon 
the oudying peoples as well, and by a.d, 100 these were 
supplying almost the whole of the forces. The western 
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populations in particular—Gauls, Spaniards, and Britons 
—enlisted readily in Rome’s service. "At first the various 
units changed their quarters not infrequently, and some 
emperors made a point of removing recruits from 
their native districts; in Britain the garrison contained 
details from Spain, the Danube lands, and even Syria. 
Eventually, however, the greater convenience of local 
recruitment asserted itself, and by the third century the 
Roman army was changing into a territorial force. 

Almost to the end of Roman history the flower of the 
army consisted of infantrymen. Of these one half were 
enrolled in the c< legions ”— i.c,, permanent regiments of 
5,000 to 6,000 men equipped with a heavy javelin, a 
stabbing sword, a large semi-cylindrical shield, and a 
moderate amount of body armour. The so-called “ auxili¬ 
aries,” who were largely drawn from the regions on the 
outskirts of the empire, served in smaller units and 
usually carried a lighter armament The cavalry, which 
had been strangely neglected under the Republic, re¬ 
ceived more attention in the period of the emperors, but 
in the first two centuries a.d. its functions remained 
subordinate. The Roman artillery pieces, which were 
discharged by the sudden release of $ twisted 
could propel heavy stones or armour-piercing arr<PwT 
over an effective range of about a quarter-mile. But 
they had too slow a rate of fire to be of service in the 
field. 

The Roman navy consisted wholly of cruisers and 
transports. Two of its squadrons, stationed at Misenum 
(near Naples) and at Forum Iulii (Fr£jus, near Toulon), 
policed the Western Mediterranean; another with id 
head qua rters at Boulogne protected the North Atlantic 
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coasts against pirates. The flotilla on the Rhine was 
chiefly used lor transport. 

The strength of the Roman army lay above all in its 
rigorous training. Originally a conscript militia, it had in 
the last century b.c. been converted into a professional 
force. From the time of Augustus the term of enlist¬ 
ment was fixed at sixteen, twenty, or even twenty-five 
years. The same emperor made careful provision for the 
regular payment of the troops, which was on a fairly 
liberal scale, and for their pensions (in money or land). 
Hence, although the right of conscription was never re¬ 
nounced, in normal times voluntary enlistment sufficed 
to fill the gaps. Under the earlier Roman emperors the 
officer corps was not yet completely professionalised, 
but tended more and more to become so. Its backbone 
was furnished by the centurions, who doubled the part 
of drill sergeant and of company commander. These were 
mostly men of proved merit and great experience, who 
had gained promotion from the rank and file. Between 
battles the Roman soldiers were inured to remorseles^ 
labour in marching and digging; in batde they wer| 
adepts at combined operations and could equally wei 
ririrmish or employ shock tactics. From time to tim 4 
of course, individual units were caught napping b 4 
enemy raiders, and during occasional 'spells of civil war! 
the frontiers were seriously endangered. But on the whole 
the army of the earlier Roman emperors was a remark¬ 
ably efficient instrument of defence. The great develop¬ 
ment which Europe underwent at the beginning of the 
Christian era was in no small measure due to the almost 
unbroken security which the Roman soldiers maintained 
on its behalf. 
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CHAPTER II 

ROMAN ADMINISTRATION 

The system by which the Roman Empire was governed 
at the beginning of the Christian era was largely the out* 
come of the great conquests of the preceding century, 
which exercised a revolutionary effect upon the Roman 
constitution. At the time of these conquests Rome was a 
republic of an aristocratic type. Political power resided 
in a hierarchy of annual magistrates and in a Senate, or 
Council of State, of ex-magistrates holding their seats for 
life. For some time this constitution worked well; but 
eventually the Senate fell into the hands of an exclusive 
coterie of indifferent ability, and its authority was finally 
overthrown by a new and unconstitutional power. By 
ioo B.c. experience had shown that the Roman conquests, 
though acquired in the first instance by conscripts, could 
only be maintained by standing forces, and the army was 
accordingly converted into a professional body. This new 
model army, as we have seen in Chapter I., proved itself 
an efficient bulwark of empire, but in domestic politics 
it at once became, and ever tended to remain, a subveli 
sive force. Its loyalty was given, not to the Senate and 
people, but to the generals who recruited and paid it, 
and presently employed it as an instrument of thek 
personal ambitions. In the last century b.c. it was re¬ 
peatedly used to coerce the civilian authorities, or to 
lupport military adventurers in civil wars against thek 
rivals. Thus tMl republican constitution was smothered 
under recurrent military dictatorships. 
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But in 30 b.c. the era of military disorder was termi¬ 
nated by the future Emperor Augustus, who now pro¬ 
vided the Roman Empire with an enduring new consti¬ 
tution. In theory, this constitution was nothing more 
than a return to the republican system as it existed before 
the military usurpations, with a few adjustments of 
detail. Once more the government was to be directed by 
the Senate, under whose authority Augustus offered to 
act as a mere republican magistrate. It is uncertain 
whether Augustus was sincere in his attempt to revive 
the Republic; in any case the attempt was made too late. 
In Britain a restoration was effected in 1660, because the 
soldiers were willing to resume obedience to the legiti¬ 
mate government; at Rome Augustus “held a wolf by 
the ears ” and could not let go. Accordingly he retained 
the army in his own hands and defined his prerogative 
in such a fashion that he continued “ emperor ” (“ im-«m 
perator”— i.c., commander-in-chief) of the Roman soldiers.* <t 
With the power of the sword, too, went the power of the^ 
purse. Not even Augustus could answer for the dis-J 
cipline of the troops unless he could guarantee their payj 
and pensions. Realising this clearly, he earmarked the^J 
greater part of the public revenue for his own use, and so* 4 - 
added the power of patronage to that of coercion. Under^ 
these conditions the Senate could at best be but a sub¬ 
ordinate partner. In actual fact it did not secure even this*, 
modest position. In the civil wars it had lost a higb 
proportion of its old members, who, with all their faults, 
had at least possessed experience and the faculty of 
decision. It was now replenished with men who lacked 
the tradition of office and suffered a failure of nerve in 
the council chamber. Thus the Senate definitely lost its 
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directive ability and got into the habit of referring all 
questions of moment to the emperor, who by default 
became responsible for the whole of Roman policy, both 
foreign and domestic; upon him, too, devolved the fram¬ 
ing of new laws, and, as the habit of “ appealing unto 
Caesar ” spread, of interpreting old ones. 

In recognition of this, Augustus and his successors 
eventually brushed aside the Senate and the old re¬ 
publican magistracy, and turned for advice and assistance 
to a privy council and a nominated executive of their 
own. The privy council is not much heard of, but as a 
court of appeal it had great influence on the development 
of Roman law. The new executive was an essentially 
professional body, whose members might spend a life¬ 
time at their work. Being freely recruited from the well- 
to-do classes of all Italy and eventually of the whole 
empire, and in receipt of generous salaries, the service 
attracted men of adequate ability. Hence its numbers and 
importance grew continually, and by degrees it took over 
all the routine of imperial administration. In effect the 
Roman emperors were autocrats. But their despotism was 
tempered with republican forms, and being based on 
general consent it became a stable form of government. 

The results of the new system in the military sphere 
have been surveyed in Chapter I. Its record in civil ad¬ 
ministration may best be tested by considering in turn the 
city of Rome, Italy, and the other lands of the empire in 
the first two centuries a.d. 

The city of Rome in the days of Augustus contained a 
population ofthardly less, and perhaps considerably more, 
than one million inhabitants. Under ancient conditions 
merrily to maintain the physical existence of such a con- 
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glomcration of people was a difficult task. Moreover in 
Rome the problem was aggravated by die embarrassing 
rate at which the city had grown in die period of the 
great conquests, and the turbulent character of its popula¬ 
tion, which comprised numerous slaves or descendants of 
slaves dumped down as prisoners of war, and many 
broken men in quest of relief. Yet under the Republic 
the administration was left over to a small handful of 
short-term magistrates. The result was chaos. To mention 
but two of the worst failures, destitution was merely 
aggravated by indiscriminate grants of free corn (with free 
theatre and circus tickets thrown in), which created new 
paupers as fast as old ones were relieved; and, worse 
still, in the absence of any regular police force organised 
bands of roughs terrorised the city and at times emulated 
the soldiery in coercing the legal authorities. Augustus 
remedied most of these defects by the establishment of a 
number of special offices, with adequate permanent staffs, 
under the control of experienced members of the new 
imperial executive. The departments included a Board 
of Works, a Water Board, a Tiber Conservancy Board, a 
Corn Supply Office, a Fire Brigade, and a Police Force. 
In one instance Augustus deliberately refrained from a 
salutary reform. Fearing the temporary discontent which 
would have attended a drastic curtailment of doles and 
free amusements, he perpetuated the city’s parasitic pro¬ 
letariate. Yet in the first two centuries a-d. Rome was 
transformed almost beyond recognition. In its outward 
aspect, as its ruins still prove, it could now compare with 
the show-towns of the Greek world. Its water supply, 
already plentiful under the Republic, became mom lavish 
than in most great towns of the present day. Best of all. 
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to town crowd, if unduly pampered# wa$ at least keptf 
Under control, and ceased to be a disturbing fact# 
# Roman politics* * 

Italy, which at the beginning of the Christian era had 
a population of perhaps seven to ten millions, was less in 
need of reform. Here the government of the Republic 
had shown wisdom beyond its usual wont and had solved 
most of the outstanding political problems. At the time 
of the conquest of Italy the Roman government had 
usually imposed satisfactory settlements. It had displayed 
characteristic Roman liberality in allowing its dependents 
to maintain their own local dialects, religions, and systems 
of government; and it had shown a forbearance equally 
rare at Rome and elsewhere in leaving the conquered 
peoples untaxed. The Italians, who were more or less 
closely related in race to the Romans and stood under 
the government of similar municipal aristocracies# 
acquiesced readily in Roman rule. They bore the burden 
of conscription cheerfully and contributed an ever-in¬ 
creasing quota to the Roman armies which went forth 
to conquer the rest of the Mediterranean. Nay more, 
they paid the Romans the sincere compliment of imitation. 
Towards the end of the pre-Christian era they had every¬ 
where adopted Latin as their language and assimilated 
their mode of life to that of Rome. Thus the diverse mass 
of peoples who inhabited Italy before the Roman con¬ 
quest eventually coalesced into a homogeneous nation. 
There remained one political reform for the emperors to 
accomplish. Although the Roman Senate, after much 
agitation and + dangerous rebellion, had conceded the 
demand for Roman citizenship which had meanwhile 
arisen among the Italians, it had succeeded in keeping 
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them out of high office at Rome. Augustus freely 
admitted Italians into the Senate, and, what mattered 
more* into his new executive, and thus brought the latent 
political ability of the entire country into the service of 
the Roman Empire, 

On the other hand, much required to be done towards 
putting the rest of the empire on a satisfactory basis. 
Taken as a whole, the empire under Augustus had 
perhaps 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 inhabitants, the western 
half, exclusive of Italy, about 25,000,000 to 30,000,000. 
In dealing with its acquisitions outside of Italy the Senate;/ 
had recourse to the same alternatives as the British 
government has adopted in India. It allowed some of the 
new territories to retain their native rulers, others it 
brought directly under Roman control under the title of 
“ provinces.” In the West the Senate almost invariably 
followed the latter system, and it is this method alone 
which requires description here. 

In the administration of the provinces the Senate 
adhered to the principle of entrusting local government 
to the individual towns, or where urban centres had not 
yet been formed, to the separate cantons. On the other 
hand, it would not commit the safety of the provinces to 
local levies, but garrisoned them with, drafts from Italy. 
By way of compensation, it imposed special taxes, of 
which the most important was a levy on the produce of 
the land. A resident Roman governor, besides maintain¬ 
ing order and ensuring the payment of tribute, also 
exercised jurisdiction in concurrence with the local 
tribunals, for which purpose each province was divided 
into assize circuits. 

This system, albeit imposed with honest intentions, 
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«fid not produce satisfactory results under the Republic, 
tike in the early days of British India, thje temptation 
to take advantage of a disarmed population proved *too 
strong for many a governor and his staff. In some pro¬ 
vinces the burden of taxation was aggravated by the 
chicanery of the 44 publicani ” or private tax-farmers to 
whom the Roman government left over the collection of 
die revenues. At best, such a regime called for a careful 
selection of officials, constant supervision by the home 
authorities, and prompt punishment of offenders against 
the provincial charter. But the Senate made no systematic 
attempt to apply adequate safeguards, and the provincial* 
were left without assurance of fair treatment. 

Under Augustus a division of the provinces was made 
into two classes—imperial and senatorial. Since Augustus 
Would not let the control of the army pass out of his 
hands, he was obliged to retain under his immediate 
supervision all those provinces which required a con¬ 
siderable military establishment. Accordingly he had him¬ 
self appointed titular governor of all the frontier pro¬ 
vinces and of such other territories as were still unsettled, 
leaving the pacified districts at the Senate’s disposal. In 
Western Europe the imperial provinces were: Lusitania 
(W. Spain and Portugal), Hispania Tarraconensis (N. 
and E. Spain), Aquitania (S.-W. France), Gallia Lug- 
dunensts (Central France), Belgica (N. France, Belgium, 
W, Switzerland, and the Rhineland), and Rhaetia (E. 
Switzerland and S.-W. Germany). Britain was added to 
this list by Claudius, and under Domitian the Rhine¬ 
land was mJk into two separate provinces, Germania 
Superior and Germania Inferior. The Senate retained 
control of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, Gallia Narbonensis 
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(S.-E. France), and Baetica (S. Spain)* This distinction, 
though primarily intended for military purposes, also 
affected the civilian administration. The provinces ol 
which Augustus was titular governor received the benefit 
of numerous reforms. The actual residing governors 
whom the emperor sent out to administer on his behalf 
were picked members of his new executive; they were 
paid on a scale which left little excuse for extortion; they 
were kept in touch with headquarters by means of a 
new postal service which rendered possible a brisk inter¬ 
change of despatches; and if found guilty of malpractices 
they were promptly cashiered. The senatorial provinces 
did not share in these reforms, but they were protected 
by a new institution which Augustus introduced into 
every part of the empire, the provincial “ concilium ” or 
parliament. Once in every year deputies from all the 
cities or cantons of a province were summoned to meet 
at the provincial capital, and while not empowered to 
share in the general administration were encouraged to 
examine grievances and prefer complaints to Rome. It 
would be absurd to pretend that under the emperors the 
provincials had nothing to fear; the story of Boadicea is 
sufficient proof to the contrary. Yet the new safeguards 
against oppression were generally adequate, and gross 
misgovernment henceforth became a rarity. 

Another far-reaching change which took place under 
the emperors was the enlistment of the provincials in the 
Roman army. By the time of Vespasian (a.d. 70) the 
tables had been turned; it was now the provinces and no 
longer Italy that bore the chief share in the defence of 
the empire. It now but remained to confer Roman fran¬ 
chise on the provincials and to admit them into the 
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Satiate and the imperial executive. In view of die differ¬ 
ences of race, language, and culture which still existed 
between the provinces and Italy, Augustus made no whole¬ 
sale change in their status. Yet he could riot refuse 
Roman citizenship to the many individual provincials 
yvbo earned it by service in the Roman army, and thus 
a considerable trickle of provincials into the ranks of the 
citizen body set in. Moreover, as we shall see in 
Chapter IV., in the first two centuries a.d. the provinces, 
and especially those of the West, became assimilated to 
Rome and Italy, and the number of provincials who 
were hardly to be distinguished from native Romans 
grew apace. A more rapid extension of franchise began 
under Claudius and Vespasian, and was continued in the 
second century under a scries of rulers (Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius), all of whom had 
Spanish or Gallic blood in their veins. The last step in 
this process was taken in a.d. 210 by the Emperor Cara- 
calla, who ruled that all free men in the empire (with a 
few unimportant exceptions) should be Roman citizens. 
Concurrently with the enfranchisement of the provincials 
went their admission to high office. The Emperor 
Claudius set the example by drafting a batch of Gallic 
nobles into the Senate; Vespasian systematically enrolled 
provincials; by the second century a.d. the Senate was 
becoming a fair representative of the empire as a whole, 
and the imperial executive was recruited with equal im¬ 
partiality from all sides. The Roman Empire, from being 
$ national state with foreign dependencies, had passed 
Into a cosmopolitan commonwealth. 

From this . survey it' appears that in the first two 
Centuries the administration of the Roman Empire 
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was a notable improvement on that of the republican 
period Of course it did not stand above cricitism. One 
serious defect was the lack of a fool-proof rule of suc¬ 
cession. In theory the emperors were chosen by the 
Senate. In actual fact their selection depended on die 
family prejudice of the previous ruler, or, worse still, 
on the capricious interference of the soldiery. Hence the 
line of the early emperors produced an unusual number 
of abnormal personalities. Caligula and Nero have become 
bywords for extravagance. Both this couple and other more 
sober rulers, Tiberius, Claudius, and Domitian, caused 
havoc among their court and in the senatorial class by 
taking life on trivial pretexts. In the second century, it 
is true, the succession was ordained on a system which 
could hardly be improved upon: each emperor selected 
the next ruler among his officials on grounds of merit 
alone, and without regard to family considerations. In 
regard to personalities it would be difficult to find any 
line of rulers to surpass Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. One sin of omission may 
perhaps be recorded against these men. In the second 
century a.d. the empire enjoyed such stability that it could 
safely have been made the subject of fresh political experi¬ 
ments. In particular, we might ask whether the time had 
not come to increase the power of the provincial parlia¬ 
ments. Given the need to decentralise the administration 
of the empire and to convert it, say, into a federation of 
self-governing units—and without some such develop¬ 
ment it could hardly hope to escape that enfeeblement to 
which all absolutisms seem predestined—the second 
century offered the best opportunities for initiating this 
process. If we take this view of the case, we shall regret 
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that the emperors of that period contented themselves 
with the ideal of benevolent despotism. Finally, as we 
shall see later on (Chapter VL), the early emperors did 
not definitely solve the problem of military interference in 
politics. 

Yet it was under the constitution of Augustus that the 
Roman Empire reached its highest point of general pros¬ 
perity, The escapades of the worst emperors had little 
effect outside of Rome itself and the restricted circles of 
high society; the new imperial executive soon got into its 
stride and reached a good average level of efficiency; last 
but not least, the “ pax Romana ” (Roman peace), never 
more undisturbed than under the early Roman emperors, 
covered a multitude of sins. 

Moreover, whatever criticisms modern historians may 
offer, the inhabitants of the Roman Empire greeted the 
new autocracy in no uncertain voice. In addition to the 
usual expressions of gratitude they introduced the rite 
of emperor-worship. Such adoration of rulers was, indeed, 
nothing new in the ancient world. It had been practised 
in the early Oriental monarchies and in the later Grcco 
Macedonian kingdoms. In the Roman Empire it was 
presently organised as a compulsory official cult. But 
although, like all such institutions, it ended in being no 
more than an empty form, in the reign of Augustus it 
was a sincere and spontaneous manifesto on the part of 
his subjects. Under such conditions it is not surprising 
that a poet of the Augustan period should have coined 
the phrase “ Roma seterna ” (“ Rome the Eternal ”). To 
an ordinary human eye the Roman Empire as constituted 
in the first t* centuries a.d. might seem destined to last 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER III 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The economic preponderance of West over East is a 
product of comparatively recent history. In ancient times, 
despite the Roman conquests, the West always lagged 
somewhat behind. Not that it had remained altogether 
undeveloped before those conquests. In many parts of 
Western Europe a knowledge of agriculture, of textile 
industry, of ceramics and metallurgy had been intro¬ 
duced in the second millennium b.c., if not earlier. In 
the first millennium economic progress was stimulated 
under the influence of immigrants from the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Phoenicians, Etruscans, and Greeks. In 
Central Italy the Etruscans introduced intensive agri¬ 
culture and opened up the copper and iron mines of 
those regions. In Spain the Carthaginians established 
colonies along the southern coast, where they collected the 
produce of the rich silver and copper mines. In Britain 
the same people developed the traffic in Cornish tin, 
which they distributed over the Mediterranean. In Sicily 
and Southern Italy Greek settlers introduced the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine and olive. In Gaul the colonists from 
Greece at Massilia (Marseille) set in motion a general 
trade for which the natives presendy provided their own 
coinage. 

The Romans, in their turn, following the example of 
their Etruscan and Greek neighbours, gave their attention 
to the scientific development of the lands which they 
appropriated: by the beginning of the Christian era they 
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had gone a long way towards converting Italy into the 
garden of Europe/* Yet the Roman conquests in 
Western Europe at first retarded as much as they 
advanced economic development* Roman rule, as we have 
teen in Chapter II., entailed upon the provinces regular 
payments of tribute and not infrequent additional exac¬ 
tions by governors and tax-gatherers. It also brought in 
its train visitations by unofficial Roman money-lenders, 
who certainly filled their own pockets and probably did 
litde to stimulate local production. For this drainage of 
wealth from the provinces to Rome, the as yet somewhat 
precarious state of peace, which was all that the Romans 
at first could offer in return, was hardly an adequate 
compensation. In Italy one source of wealth which might 
have ensured additional prosperity to the countryside was 
left untapped. The rapid growth of the city of Rome in 
ffie age of the great conquests created an urgent demand 
for increased supplies of corn. But the Roman govern¬ 
ment, instead of stimulating corn production in Italy, 
met the need by increased importation from Sicily and 
more especially from Africa, whose subject populations 
could conveniently be made to pay their tribute in wheat 
rather than money. Under these conditions the cultivation 
of corn in Italy, which should have expanded propor¬ 
tionately with the growth of the capital, remained stag¬ 
nant or even underwent a reduction. In the days of the 
Republic, therefore, the Roman conquests brought with 
them m sporadic rather than a solid increase of prosperity* 
v Under the Roman emperors the benefits of Roman 
itii# soon began to show more plainly in the economic 
Sphere. Not tnat Augustus and his successors formed any 
v;consistent plan for the development of the provinces. 
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Their outlook, as a rule, was narrowly fiscal, and their 
attitude to economic problems may best be described as 
one of laissez-faire, punctuated by spasmodic and not 
always well-considered interventions. But to those who 
were ready to help themselves the new system of govern¬ 
ment offered far better conditions. The 44 pax Romana ” 
now became firmly established and everywhere produced 
a profound sense of security. The illegitimate exactions 
of the officials and the attendant harpies, as we have seen 
in Chapter II., were severely checked. 

But these negative aids to prosperity were not the only 
ones which accrued under the new regime. Among the 
greatest gifts of Rome to her subjects was the network 
of roads which she built in every corner of her empire. 
Though primarily an instrument of conquest, these roads 
sooner or later also became arteries of commerce. Under 
the Republic a complete road-system, radiating from 
Rome, had been established in Italy; but in the provinces 
not much as yet had been achieved. On the other hand, 
the construction of new roads was vigorously pushed 
forward under the early emperors, many of whose mile¬ 
stones survive to attest their activities. In Gaul radial 
routes, following wherever possible the commodious river 
valleys of that country, spread out in every direction from 
the central hub of Lyon. In Britain 'a similar system, 
whose general lines are still followed by the main railway 
tracks, had its inevitable meeting-point in London. In 
Spain no universal road-centre was offered by Nature, but 
sectional systems were constructed round Saragossa, Cor¬ 
dova, and Merida, and a trunk road extended from the 
Eastern Pyrenees to Cadiz. No less remarkable than the 
high mileage of the Roman roads was the solidity of their 
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construction. Their surfaces were made of the hardest 
material available (blocks of volcanic lava in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, concrete in regions where no durable 
stone was to be found); their foundations were deep 
enough to prevent water-logging or subsidence. Where 
rivers had to be crossed they were usually provided with 
substantial bridges. At Alcantara on the Lower Tagus, 
150 feet above flood-level, may still be seen a Roman 
bridge in an almost perfect state of preservation; in many 
other parts of the Roman Empire medieval or modem 
bridges are carried on the old Roman foundations. The 
Roman roads, therefore, were all-weather roads, and they 
afforded better facilities for travel than Western Europe 
has possessed at any time previous to the nineteenth 
century. Of the waterways of Western Europe in Roman 
times there is less to be said. Though the Romans did 
comparatively little to improve these, they made full use 
of such as were navigable. Rome itself, London and 
Seville were busy river ports; but the most striking 
development of inland navigation took place in Gaul 
and the Rhineland, where all the available rivers were 
made into regular avenues of traffic. 

Another stimulus to economic development was pro¬ 
vided by the mere presence of Roman garrisons in Western 
Europe, and of “ colonies ”—i.e., corporate settlements of 
retired soldiers, of whom large numbers were pensioned 
off in the western provinces, especially in Southern Gaul 
and in Spain, These Roman or romanised settlers usually 
brought with them a higher standard of living, and by 
their resident? in undeveloped countries created profit¬ 
able new markets. It is no mere accident that districts 
Kke the Rhineland and Belgium, in whose vicinity were 
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large Roman camps, became conspicuously prosperous 
under Roman rule. Again, the provinces benefited by 
the diffusion ol Roman law, which not only had force in 
the courts of the governors, but was also in large measure 
adopted by the municipal tribunals. Under the emperors 
the civil branch of Roman law in particular had become 
a most equitable and adaptable instrument, and under its 
protection traders could count on fair play. Lastly, com¬ 
merce in the Roman Empire had the advantage of a 
sound and uniform system of coinage. Although the 
emperors did not wholly prohibit the issue of money in 
local mints, in point of fact their coinage acquired a 
virtual monopoly in Western Europe, and during the 
first two centuries a.d. it remained plentiful and of good 
quality. Under the early Roman emperors the trading 
community was probably less troubled with currency 
problems than in any subsequent age. For these reasons 
Western Europe was opened up more rapidly in the first 
two centuries a.d. than in any previous period of equal 
length. 

A notable if somewhat uneven progress was realised 
in agriculture. In Italy the standards of the Republican 
period, already high, were hardly improved upon, but 
there is no reason to believe that they were not in general 
maintained. The cultivation of the olive may have 
suffered a decline, but that of the vine was carried to the 
furthest profitable point. In Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
agricultural development was somewhat sporadic. As 
might have been expected, the Plateau of Castile and the 
West and North of Britain remained largely under timber, 
or scrub and heather; and Central Gaul was allowed to 
retain large preserves of forest. But in Provence, in 
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Andalusia, in Southern and Eastern Britain there is 
plentiful evidence of intensive development. In Southern 
Gaul and Spain the “Mediterranean trinity” of corn, 
Wine, and oil were produced in excess of local needs; the 
drier and warmer parts of England were thickly sown 
with corn, and furnished a surplus for export. Great enter¬ 
prise was shown by the Romans in acclimatising Mediter¬ 
ranean or Asiatic fruit-trees, such as the cherry and the 
peach, and in transplanting their favourite garden trees. 
The agricultural development of Western Europe under 
Roman rule was hardly equal to that of Northern Africa, 
which might almost be called phenomenal, but it definitely 
converted this region into an area of intensive cultivation. 

The most characteristic and ubiquitous industry under 
the early Roman emperors was that of building, which 
received a powerful stimulus from the extensive road con¬ 
struction of the period, and from the rapid growth of 
towns. The history of mining is marked by one outstand¬ 
ing failure. Except for a few outcrop workings, the 
immense deposits of coal in Western Europe were not 
exploited at all. Of the other mineral resources, the copper 
of Etruria appears to have become definitely exhausted, 
die tin of Cornwall was temporarily supplanted by that 
of Spain, and the iron-field of Lorraine was not yet 
attacked in earnest. In general, however, Western Europe 
was ransacked for its metal deposits. In Gaul the iron 
mines of the South, the Centre, and the Meuse district 
weit in operation. In Britain extensive slag-heaps on the 
iron-fields of the South and West and not a few surviving 
ingots of led# attest the activity of miners in the Roman 
period. In Spain, which had long been die chief source of 
metal for the Mediterranean peoples, mining operations 
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were carried m more vigorously than ever, Ac principal 
products being tin on the Atlantic Coast, copper in the 
south-west, silver in the south-east, iron and mercury in 
the centre of Ac peninsula. The ceramic industries were 
confined to comparatively few regions. In Italy the fine 
table ware of Arretium (in Etruria) had a considerable 
vogue in the days of Augustus, but suffered an early 
decline. In Spain there were no important potteries except 
at Saguntum on the east coast, and in Britain all the 
better ware of the first two centuries a.d. was imported. 
On Ac oAer hand, in Gaul and the Rhineland ceramic 
ware was produced on an unprecedented scale. In Ae first 
century a.d. mass manufacture of table ware was begun 
in the south-west; from one factory at Graufesenque 
nearly 300,000 pieces have been registered by modern 
archaeologists. In Ae second century the centre of pro¬ 
duction shifted to Lezoux, in Auvergne, and about a.d. 
200 to Rheinzabern (near Speyer), to Trier, and to 
Tongrcs (in Belgium). From one centre or anoAer Gaul 
provided pottery for Ae greater part of Ae Roman 
Empire. Of minor industries, several which had previously 
been localised in Ae Levant eventually spread to Western 
Europe. The making of paper out of papyrus reeds, 
which had for many centuries been an Egyptian monopoly, 
was transplanted under Augustus to Rome, where Ae 
considerable book trade henceforth found its raw materials 
ready to hand. About Ae same time Ae craft of glass¬ 
making, which had lately received a fillip by Ae invention 
of Ae blow-pipe, travelled from Egypt and Phoenicia to 
Italy, and thence to Gaul and Britain. The principal 
centres of glass-production in Ae West were in Campania 
(near Naples), at Lyon, and chief of all at Cologne. 
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From the consolidation of Roman rule the traders 
probably derived more benefit than any other class* Italy, 
which still drew tribute from the provinces, suffered in 
consequence from a somewhat lopsided traffic. Rome 
itself* by virtue of its sheer bulk and of the high-life in 
its fashionable quarters, created a large import trade for 
itself and for its seaport at Ostia. In Western Europe the 
development of agriculture and industry produced a more 
than corresponding growth of trade. This traffic com¬ 
prised not only articles of luxury but cheap commodities, 
and even the necessities of the poor; and these objects 
sometimes travelled the entire length or breadth of a 
continent. Of the numerous ramifications of the com¬ 
merce of Western Europe it will suffice to give a few 
outstanding examples. The surplut.com, wine, and oil 
of Southern France and Southern Spain were exported 
wholesale to Rome. Outside this city there may still be 
seen an artificial mound (the 44 Monte Testaccio ”) 
consisting of the debris of coarse pottery, in which the 
wine and oil from overseas were transported. Similarly 
the wine trade between Bordeaux and England, which 
played such a part in the Middle Ages, had its prototype 
under the Roman emperors. Other evidence of trans¬ 
marine trade to England comes from London and Rich- 
borough, some of whose buildings were faced with marble 
from Carrara in Italy. Fragments of bronze stamped 
with the name of the great founder Cipius Polybius of 
Capua (near Naples) have been discovered in Scotland and 
Northern England; other bronze ware from Capua found 
its way to Northern Germany and Sweden, and brooches 
from Belgiumipenetrated as far as the Caucasus. But the 
most striking evidence of the scale of Roman commerce 
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is furnished by the exports of pottery. The fine tabic- 
ware of Arredum travelled to the Rhineland, to London, 
and Silchester (near Reading). The somewhat less 
luxurious products of Gaul were traded even in remote 
parts of Wales and Scotland. Two unopened boxes of 
Graufescaquc fabric have been found in a retailer’s shop 
at Pompeii, and specimens of precisely the same ware 
have been ndticed in the Neckar valley. Even the coarser 
wares were sent to distant countries. Cheap lamps bearing 
the trade-mark of a potter from Modena, in Northern 
Italy, have been recovered from rural cemeteries in 
Northern Africa, and conversely lamps from Morocco 
are found in Spain. Similarly, rough textile products, 
such as the friezes of Flanders, had a sale among the 
poorer folk in Italy. It was largely due to this long¬ 
distance trade that the bigger towns of Western Europe, 
Arles and Lyon, Cologne and London, owed their 
prosperity. 

While the volume of production and exchange in 
Western Europe rose to dimensions which were probably 
not surpassed until the eighteenth century, economic 
technique and, in consequence, economic organisation 
hardly progressed beyond the conditions of the later 
Middle Ages. On the land the engrossing of small hold¬ 
ings into “ latifundia,” or large estates, which had already 
been in full swing under the Republic, went on as before. 
The emperors themselves, and the numerous body of 
enriched manufacturers and traders, who were eager 
to acquire the social status of landowners, accumulated 
real property wherever the chance offered. Yet the rate of 
transfer from small to large owners was never rapid, and 
it was partly set off by the continuous provision of allot- 
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inaats id ex-soldiers. Moreover, the owners of the 44 Ia& 
fundia ” did not introduce large-scale methods of pro¬ 
duction, which in the almost complete absence of 
machinery would have brought little advantage. As a 
rule they reserved a moderate-sized home farm for direct 
exploitation by their own staff, but let and sublet the 
outlying portions to groups of small cultivators who 
followed the time-honoured methods of the peasant pro¬ 
prietor. Industry, too, continued to be “manufacture” 
in the literal sense of “ production by hand,” and tended 
to remain in the hands of small masters. Some exceptions 
to this rule must be admitted. In Rome and Italy, where 
building activity reached its highest point, quarrying and 
brick-making were organised on a large scale. Similarly, 
the larger pottery works in Gaul must have been factories 
in the modern sense. Yet in general the unit of produc¬ 
tion remained a mere shop. The small local industries of 
Pompeii, as one would expect, were mostly practised in 
single work-rooms; but commodities intended for sale at 
a distance were often produced under similar conditions. 
The brisk export industry of Belgium was in large part 
located in annexes to the bigger farmsteads. The mining 
fields of Western Europe were mainly exploited by small 
entrepreneurs, each driving his adit separately in medieval 
fashion, although the actual ownership of the mines was 
usually vested in the emperor himself. 

It is rather more strange that commerce was no more 
highly organised than industry. The Romans certainly 
did not lack the wit to conduct trade on a large scale. 
Already in the days of the Republic the tax-gatherers had 
associated in eftnpanies resembling our present joint- 
stock concerns, and the mercantile world was familiar 
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whh such devices as letters of credit and banker** orders. 
Under the emperors the easy conditions of travel and the 
large volume of long-distance traffic might have been 
expected to favour the growth of ° big business/* Never* 
theless,' most of the trade continued in the hands of 
individual merchants or of simple partnerships engaging 
their persona! capital, and banking operations did not 
assume the dimensions that anight have been expected* 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that much of 
the retail trade was still carried on at occasional street- 
markets or fairs, and that the large store had not yet 
come into existence. 

A common feature of Roman industry and commerce 
consisted in the large number of gilds in which crafts¬ 
men and traders were associated. But these gilds were 
almost wholly confined to social activities and hardly 
concerned themselves with the regulation of prices or 
wages or methods of production. 

Hie least satisfactory part of Roman economic life, if 
we may judge by the somewhat inadequate evidence on 
die subject, was the depressed condition of the labouring 
class. In Italy a large proportion, perhaps as much as 
one-half, of the labourers consisted of slaves. This servile 
system of labour was essentially a result of the great con¬ 
quests, when unlimited supplies of war prisoners were 
brought into Rome. The stocks of slaves were subse¬ 
quently kept up by organised kidnapping in the backward 
parts of the Mediterranean area; and under the emperors, 
when opportunities for man-hunting became more re¬ 
stricted, the gaps were partly filled by breeding. In the 
provinces the slaves formed a smaller but not a negligible 
part of the population. While a portion of the slave* 

2 
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were occupied with domestic service, or in the lowest 
ranks of the public services, the majority of them were 
put to work m agriculture or industry* On the whole, 
the Roman system of slavery compares well with that of 
negro slavery in modem times. It was capable of better 
results, for the slaves were mostly of similar race to that 
of their masters. Even those who came from the back* 
woods of Thrace or Germany could be trained to a fair 
level of skill; the Levantine slaves of Greek or Syrian 
stock were often more intelligent than their masters* 
Moreover, the Roman owners not only realised that it 
was good business to keep a slave in proper physical con¬ 
dition, but they recognised that a specially clever or trust¬ 
worthy servant would repay promotion to a better status* 
Hence slaves commonly acted as bailiffs on farms, as 
skilled craftsmen or foremen in workshops, as cashiers 
or managers of commercial firms. Better still, in return 
for good service Roman slaves had a reasonable chance 
of receiving their personal freedom, and perhaps of being 
set up by their former masters in a small business. Among 
the inhabitants of the Roman Empire the ex-slaves formed 
a conspicuous and a most enterprising class. Yet slavery 
at best was not a substitute for free labour. It would 
perhaps be unfair to lay much stress on the conditions in 
certain Roman mines, where slaves of certified bad 
character were worked and whipped to death in rapid 
relays, for cruel treatment of this kind was probably quite 
exceptional. But even under favourable circumstances 
slaves tended to be half-hearted and required more super¬ 
vision than free men. In the case of agricultural work the 
wastefulness of servile labour was openly admitted when 
the gtfeat landowners of Italy began to replace their slave 
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staffs with free tenants* Again, it k mt unlikely that 
slavery vVas part caus^ of the lack of industrial inventive¬ 
ness which characterised the Roman world, for the same 
deficiency has been a feature of modern slave-owning 
societies. Lastly, while slave labour can hardly be said 
to have driven free labour to the wall, since under the 
conditions of Roman economic technique the demand for 
labour probably kept ahead of the supply, it would un¬ 
failingly tend to depress the level of wages and the status 
of the free workers. It is unfortunately almost impossible 
to obtain trustworthy estimates of the free workmen** 
rates of real wages; but such information as we possess 
suggests that they seldom rose much above the line of 
mere subsistence. 

But in spite of the various economic shortcomings 
which we have noticed, it is probable that the general 
level of material welfare in Western Europe under Ac 
Roman emperors was as good as at any time before the 
Industrial Revolution. There is hardly a district of 
Western Europe which does not contain remains of well- 
built towns, of handsomely furnished houses, or of com¬ 
fortably equipped farmsteads of Ac Roman era. In any 
case, Ae economic life of Ac Roman Empire provided a 
sufficient material base for Ae continuance of a high 
civilisation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOCIAL LIFE AND CULTURE 

The results of Roman rule in Western Europe are not 
summed up in the “ pax Romana ” or in the economic 
impetus which it evoked. In the eyes of many its greatest 
achievement was the diffusion of Roman culture. 

This achievement was no more the outcome of a 
deliberate policy of romanisation than the material de¬ 
velopment of Western Europe was due to any considered 
economic policy of the Roman Government. So far as 
the Romans had a sense of mission, it was in their 
capacity as administrators and keepers of the world’s 
peace. They did not proclaim that there was but one 
culture and that they were its prophets; indeed, when in 
the course of their conquests they met a people like the 
Greeks, who were more advanced in civilisation than 
themselves, they freely acknowledged the fact and took 
lessons from a beaten enemy. But in Western Europe 
t|ke task of romanisation was not particularly difficult. 
The peoples of the West were for the most part not far 
removed in race from die Italians: they spoke languages 
which were not fundamentally different, and they 
practised religions which could easily be reconciled with 
that of tfedr conquerors. At the same time they were at 
least as far behin 4 |the Romans in general culture as the 
Romajas had previously fallen short of the Greeks. By 
he haghming of the Christian era Roman civilisation 
^Eood at its height. As the result of their schooling at die 
btfmd#of the Greeks the Remans had acquired social 
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refinement and artistic tastes; they had polished up die 
Latin tongue into a euphonious and flexible instrument 
of thought; and they had created a literature which is still 
one of the world’s classics. Lastly, the very forbearance 
jd the Romans in not forcing their speech, their custom$ f 
"and their cults upon their dependents ;aade these all the 
more ready to adopt them of their own free will. Thus 
the first two centuries a.d. witnessed a process by which 
the peoples of Western Europe became assimilated to the 
Romans and to each other. 

Of the instruments by which this assimilation was 
carried out the most effective was the Roman army. This, 
as we have seen, attracted year in year out some 
thousands of recruits who stayed with the colours for 
some twenty years or so, and during that period felt the 
influence of a powerful esprit-de-corps. Small wonder 
that they emerged from the army as true and good 
representatives of Roman civilisation. These romanised 
ex-soldiers in turn passed on to others the gifts which 
they had received. As a rule they were pensioned off 
into “ colonies "— i.e., corporate setdements which at die 
earliest possible stage were raised to the status of self- 
governing towns. These colonies received an essentially 
Roman type of constitution; they used Latin as their 
official language; and in every way they made them¬ 
selves into replicas of Italian townships. In this atmo¬ 
sphere the native wives whom the colonists usually 
married, and any other indigenous persons who were 
attracted to the settlement, could hardly fail to succumb 
to Roman influence. Thus, on the frontiers and behind 
them, die soldiers were incidentally spreading Roman 
culture. Of the civilian agents of romanisation the men 
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« business were no doubt the most pervasive; These 
^ indeed might not be Italian by birth—as a matter of fact 
. they often were Greeks or Syrians or, in Gaul, natives— 
yet they could hardly help spreading the use of Latin, 
„ which in the western provinces inevitably became the 
language of commerce and industry. But scarcely less 
ubiquitous were the schoolmasters, who were privileged 
under the laws of Augustus to acquire Roman franchise 
, on easy terms, and to enjoy exemption from various taxes 
wherevdr they took up residence. Italian, Greek, or 
native, the schoolmasters would certainly make the teach¬ 
ing of Latin one of their chief aims. 

In reviewing the results of this process of romanisation, 
we may begin by considering its effects on the material life 
of Western Europe. The most striking evidence of Roman 
Influence in this direction was the rapid growth of towns. 
Previous to the Roman conquest the inhabitants of Western 
Europe had for the most part been dispersed over the 
countryside. Small settlements of craftsmen and traders 
might be found in the more civilised districts (especially in 
Gaul); but these as yet would be neither numerous nor 
wealthy, and the governing nobilities, as in the Middle 
Ages, remained essentially rustic. Under Roman rule the 
increase of public security drew the natives from the 
heights into the plains (occasionally with the help of a 
little forcible persuasion on the part of a Roman governor 
bent routing out robber strongholds); die lure of gain 
or of *# brightcr^life attracted them into some urban 
cltifr^Thus the oldnative settlements and the Roman 
mkmks grew into real towns; and the ** canabac ” or 
faz^$whkh usually formed round die Roman frontier 
camps hare and there (as at Mains) attained die status 
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erf dries. Tile urbanisation of Spain can be measured by 
some surviving statistics. At the beginning of the 
Christian era Hispania Tarraconensis contained 179 
urban communities and 114 rural cantons, Lusitania had 
45 urban and 6 rural districts. By a.d. 150 Tarraconensis 
is divided into 575 units, of which 248 are urban, and 
the entire area of Lusitania is apportioned beween 57 
towns. Similarly the whole Italian peninsula was divided 
into some 450 city territories. In Britain, it is true, only 
12 towns of any size were formed, and in Gaul the 
South alone was strongly urbanised. Besides, Roman 
cities seldom exceeded an acreage of half a square mile 
or a population of 50,000. Even so, town life played a 
greater part in Western Europe under Roman rule than 
at any subsequent time down to the nineteenth century. 

In their situation and lay-out the Roman towns of 
Western Europe reflect the general sense of security 
which prevailed under the early emperors. As a rule they 
were established in the plains, hard by the natural centres 
of traffic. The most typical location is on a hill-slope or 
on a low flat bluff by the side of a navigable river: Lyon 
in Gaul and Merida in Spain are good examples from 
the Continent; London, York, and Chester in Britain. 
Another feature of these towns is that most of them 
were not fortified. The older foundations in Italy and 
Southern Gaul, which dated back to the pre-Christian era, 
were originally contained in a ring-wall, and the newer 
settlements in the military zone of course had to be pro¬ 
tected. But in general the towns of more recent date were 
left open: in a.d. 61 the British rebels under Boadicea 
Walked into London unchecked. It is also probable that 
many of the older cities followed the example of Rome, 
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which burst its bounds and spread far beypnd die enceinte 
of dtp Republican period. Under these conditions it 
became possible to dispose the Roman towns according 
to a set plan; in point of fact, their streets were invariably 
aligned in a regular pattern, and most commonly in die 
form of a chess-board. The width of the roads seldom 
exceeded twenty-five feet, and often was less than fifteen 
feet, so that wheeled traffic inside the towns had to be 
severely restricted. But the paving was as solid as that 
of the highroads in the country, and footwalks and gutters 
were provided. 

The architects of Roman towns were at special pains 
tx> provide them with an abundance of good water. To 
this end they would construct aqueducts of anything up to 
sixty miles in length. The remains of some of these— 
e.g., the Aqua Claudia at Rome, the “ Puente ” of 
Segovia, in Spain, and the magnificent Pont-du-Gard, near 
Nimes, in Southern France, arc among the most impres¬ 
sive remains of the Roman Empire. It is reckoned that 
Rome was more lavishly furnished with water than most 
great towns of the present day; but in every city of the 
Roman Empire an ample supply might be taken for 
granted 

Within a Roman town die private dwelling-houses 
usually did not present an imposing appearance as seen 
fibrn the street At Ostia, the harbour town of Rome, 
blocks of fiats have been excavated which would do 
honour to a mod#h European city. On the other hand, 
at Pompeii the well-to-do inhabitants lived in low-built 
bhuses^•Rfcfeh presented to die roadside litde more than 
bare ittr&chcs of lime-washed wall. This latter type, 
which still survives in the more quiet Mediterranean 
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towns, Was probably die prevailing one in ancient times, 
In Rome, where room was scarce, the poorer people were 
herded together in many-storied tenements; elsewhere 
they lived in garrets above shops or in huts with one or 
two rooms. In any case, their apartments were crazy 
structures of timber or mud-brick, and sorry to look at 
from within or without. The houses of the richer inhabi¬ 
tants were commonly built in stone or in concrete faced 
with burnt brick; they were well lighted and aired from 
inner courtyards, and where room permitted they had 
small rear-gardens; their rooms, which were numerous 
enough to give adequate privacy, were decorated with 
mosaic floors and frescoes on the inner walls, and taste¬ 
fully if somewhat scantily furnished. 

But the pride of ancient towns lay in their public 
rather than in their private buildings. Neighbouring 
cities competed with each other in making a brave dis¬ 
play of public architecture; not only the town councils 
but the richer citizens spent freely, or even overspent 
themselves for this purpose. At the centre of each town 
would be a 4< forum ” or open square, flanked with a 
city hall, municipal offices, and colonnades; the same 
square, or others provided specially for the purpose, would 
serve as shopping centres. The temples, which usually 
approximated to the Greek type, were smaller and less 
sumptuous than might have been expected. On the other 
hand, the open-air theatres, amphitheatres (circular arenas 
for beast-hunts and gladiatorial games), and circuses 
(with long out-and-home tracks) were designed on a far 
larger scale than the places of entertainment in modern 
towns of equal size. At Rome the Circus Maximus and 
the Colosseum (the principal amphitheatre) could 
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accommodate aoo,ooo and 50,000 spectators resp ec tively. 
-The many surviving remains of similar structures in oth er 
Sown*— e.g., at Verona, at Arles and Nunes, at Merida 
and Italics (near Seville)—prove that these were pro¬ 
portionately on an equal if not on a larger scale. Lastly, 
even the villages and the battalion camps of Western 
Europe were furnished with bathing establishments. In 
the towns these usually contained suites for Turkish bath¬ 
ing as well as swimming tanks. Pompeii, with a popula¬ 
tion of perhaps 30,000, had at least three public baths; in 
Rome the number of baths is recorded to have exceeded 
800. 

On the countryside the chief evidence of material 
culture lay in the Roman “ villas.” These were of two 
kinds. In Italy, all along the western seaboard and on 
the foothills of the Apennines, there were pleasure 
villas, mosdy the property of wealthy residents of Rome, 
who regularly spent their summer holidays outside the 
dty, and sometimes passed a considerable part of the 
year in peregrinating from one such country seat to 
another. The largest of such villas contained multiple 
suites of rooms, and extensive gardens in die trim French 
style. But the more usual type of villa was a large farm¬ 
house belonging to a squire or a moderately rich 
bourgeois. Many specimens of this kind have been dis¬ 
covered in Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, the 
Rhindand, and Britain. Their living apartments formed 
but one small h|pck of die farm buildings, but drey were 
well constructed in stone or half-timber, and contained 
much solid comfort. Mosaic floors and central heating 
are a common feature of them; near Pompeii one such 
5 farmhouse was equipped with a hot-water task. < 
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The uniformity ofculturc in Western Europe at die 
beginning of die Christian era is particularly evident in 
the sphere of art. The “classical” style, which the 
Romans had borrowed from the Greeks and in turn 
transmitted to the western provinces, all but obliterated 
the native arts, which indeed gave little promise of 
independent growth, except among the Celtic peoples. 
By the time of die Roman conquests classical art was well 
matured and of a high average order of merit, though no 
longer capable of a great creative effort. Its most capable 
exponents under the Roman emperors were the architects, 
who, as we have seen, enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
at this period. Their work has die usual classical char¬ 
acteristics of simple plans, clear and firm outlines, and 
good proportions, but shows a tendency to excessive pro* 
fusion of decorative detail. The best sculptors of the first 
two centuries a.d. did all their work in Italy. At Rome 
die remains of their decorative reliefs and their portrait 
statuary in the round— c.g. f the Ara Pads and the busts 
of the early emperors—are quite worthy of comparison 
with good Greek sculpture. In the western provinces 
the best surviving specimens arc the grave-reliefs of the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie in France, Belgium, and the Rhine* 
land, and the " Corbridge Lion ” (now in the Corbridge 
Museum), with its somewhat unciassical vigour. 

Of the minor arts, pottery, metallurgy, glasfe-work, and 
jewellery remained at a high level of technique. The 
“ Augustus cameo ” at Vienna, and the “ Portland Vase ” 
of coloured glass (now at the British Museum) are real 
triumphs in work of their kind; and the finely undercut 
glass, in which the museum at Cologne it especially rich, 
invites comparison with the best modern work. Almost 
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museum of Room antiquities amtatns ipedmm of 
JUtonae casting, and of “ terra sigillata ”— ix» Gallic ted- 
glazed pottery with embossed reliefs, which are mere 
factory products, but of high merit in regard to design. 

But the most enduring result of romanisadon was the 
diffusion of Latin. As the language of the army, of die 
civil administration, and of commerce, Latin had in any 
case an advantage over the native tongues; in addition, 
k was taught in the schools to the exclusion of die 
indigenous languages. This virtual monopoly of Latin 
was due to the fact that the schools themselves were a 
product of Roman rule. Previous to the Roman conquest 
systematic teaching in the western countries was limited 
m the priestly order of the Druids in Gaul, who taught 
scraps of Greek (derived from Massilia) to a few select 
pupils. Under the Roman dominion schools were opened 
even in remote mining villages. Boys and girls alike 
were admitted, and if we may argue to the provinces 
from Italy, where emperors and private benefactors vied 
with each other in establishing scholarship funds, even 
quite poor children would be able to attend. For the 
mere well-to-do, higher schools were also set up in some 
of the towns, the teachers* salaries being not infrequendy 
provided, or at any rate supplemented, out of the 
municipal exchequer. At Marseille, Bordeaux, and Trier, 
as well as at Rome, there were academies whose pro¬ 
fessors enjoyed handsome remuneration and a high social 
status. While in the elementary schools the tuition hardly 
beyond die reading and writing of Latin, in the 
higher schools and academies literary appreciation and 
composition woe also taught, and Greek as well as Lada 
tyito studied. 
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Under these conditions the native languages were 
driven underground. In Gaul, it is true* the Celtic tongue 
persisted even in the towns far into the second century, 
and went on being used in writing; but the failure of 
the indigenous tongues to revive after the end of Roman 
rule (except in a few odd corners) shows that previously 
they must have been in a moribund condition. Thus 
Latin was in a fair way towards becoming the universal 
language. In the towns even the labourers could write 
in it, and the richer classes freely adopted it as their 
mother-tongue. At Lyon it was even possible by a.d. ioo 
to obtain copies of recently published works by Italian 
authors. Moreover, the Latin of the western provinces 
was practically indistinguishable from that of Italy. The 
vulgarisms of a popular scribble in Gaul are much the 
same as those of a graffito at Pompeii; and the academic 
Latin of the provincial don is just as tediously correct 
as that of his Italian colleague. 

Of the Latin literature of the early Christian era it is 
impossible to speak here at adequate length. By the 
beginning of that era it was well past its prime. In the 
sphere of poetry henceforth its only notable performances 
arc some first-rate satire, many clever vers d'occasion , 
and one high-spirited epic. The historical writings of 
Tacitus stand in the front rank of ancient classics; but 
most of the other prose literature bears the mark of that 
addiction to euphuism and rhetoric which was the bane 
of the schools of that period. Even so, in the hands of 
the writers of the first and second centuries a.d. Latin 
remained a powerful and flexible instrument of express 
sion. But the most remarkable fact about the literature 
of this epoch is that its chief authors were mostly natives 
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\ m the western provinces* Gaul became tbe dbosen ol 
Latin oratory; Spain produced no less that four out of 
the six or seven leading names in post-Augustan litera¬ 
ture, the epic poet Lucan, the satirist Seneca, the epigram¬ 
matist Martial, and die literary critic Quintilian. 

Of die social life of Western Europe under the early 
Roman emperors we know less than might appear at first 
sight. Many writers, ancient and modern, have dilated 
on the extravagance and dissoluteness of high society in 
Rome. But Rome in this respect was not in the least 
typical of the Roman Empire as a whole: there is no 
Warrant for transferring the peculiar vices of the idle rich 
of a capital to the bourgeoisie and the poorer classes of 
the provinces. There is evidence from literature, and 
Jrom the numerous surviving tombstones of Italy and die 
Western provinces, that marriages were reasonably 
prolific, and that the relations of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, of masters and domestics, were 
normally healthy. In one respect, indeed, Roman in¬ 
fluence was beneficial in Western Europe, in that it 
assisted to break down the now obsolete patriarchal 
Organisation of the family. According to Roman custom 
Women Were still given and taken in marriage without 
being consulted, and only in the second century a.d. did 
they become legal persons. But they could move quite 
freely inside the house and out; they retained their 
dowries and kept control of their property, and their 
education was dfcen as careful as that of their brothers, 
ft is difficult to strike the balance between the idealising 
records of family life under the early Roman emperors 
and the caricatures; in any case, there is no reason to 
Suppose that it was fundamentally unsound 
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The history of religion in Western Europe during the 
first two centuries a.d. was comparatively uneventful, 
Christianity had not as yet progressed in these regions. 
In Rome the Christians were sufficiently numerous by 
AJt>. 64 to attract the notice of the persecuting Emperor 
Nero, and a persecution at Lyon in a.d. 177 proves that 
a considerable congregation had formed by then in the 
Gaulish capital. But as yet Christianity was mainly con¬ 
fined to the East. Despite a large Jewish colony at Rome, 
little was known as yet of Jewish religion in the West. 
In general the old-established pagan cults lived on by 
the force of inertia and in mutual toleration. But a 
double movement of displacement or absorption was in 
process. On the one hand, Italian deities made their 
entry into the western provinces. The Roman armies 
brought with them Jupiter and Mars, merchants intro¬ 
duced Mercury, and school-teachers the whole classical 
pantheon. The Roman administration usually observed 
a disinterested attitude in religious matters, but occa¬ 
sionally forced the pace of conversion. It encouraged the 
new religion of emperor-worship, and at its prompting 
temples were set up to Augustus in the provincial capitals 
of Gaul and Spain, and to Claudius in Colchester. By a 
somewhat unusual act of repression, Claudius prohibited 
Druidical rites in Gaul, and subsequent governors of 
Britain made an apparendy successful attempt to stamp 
h out in their province. Thus the native deities were 
suppressed or absorbed in the corresponding Italian gods. 

But it is doubtful whether these transformations in¬ 
volved much more than a change of name. A snore 
important process was the introduction of certain Oriental 
cults, especially those of the Persian Mithra and die 
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^rptiait Ilfs. The worship of lm> dbre^ wdl dtafa* 
lisbed in Italy fay the time of Augustus/was subsequently 
carried fay Eastern traders wherever they travelled in 
Western Europe, and has been traced in London, The 
ctlit of Mithra was disseminated by Oriental soldiers serv¬ 
ing in Western quarters; dedications in his honour have 
been found along Hadrian’s Wall. The peculiarity of 
these lay in the fact that they brought a message of hope, 
promised a blessed life after death, and imposed a change 
of heart on the convert. In some degree, therefore, they 
paved the way for Christianity. 

Thus it was that in the first two centuries a.d. Western 
Europe emerged from barbarism and began to qualify 
itself for its future task as a pioneer of civilisation. 


CHAPTER V 

CAUSES OF THE DECUNE 

In the third century the solid prosperity which the 
Roman Empire had enjoyed since the commencement of 
the Christian era came to an end. In the ensuing period 
of decline die western half of the Empire in particular 
underwent a transformation, and by a.d. 455 it was enter¬ 
ing upon that chrysalis stage of its existence which is 
known as the Dark Ages. 

This decline, a%is now generally agreed, was not due 
to* any one overwhelming force, but to a multiplicity of 
Causes. But among these factors we must endeavour 
t# single out those which contributed most to the process 
dedy. There is at present a tendency to emphasise 
various physical agencies which may have been working 
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silently under die surface of Roman society. A question 
well worth considering is whether the territories of die 
Romm Empire were suffering from a progressive exhaus¬ 
tion of the soil* There is reason for suspecting that 
ancient agricultural processes had the effect of slowly 
killing the land under crops and plantations, and there 
is actual evidence that increasing areas were being left 
derelict from the third century onward. But as yet it is 
impossible to determine whether exhaustion of the land 
was more than a local phenomenon, and the depopulation 
of the countryside may be explained by causes of a social 
rather than a physical order. 

Another line of research supposes a serious physical 
deterioration of the Mediterranean races. One old-stand¬ 
ing explanation of the decline of the Roman Empire finds 
its main cause in the loose manner of life of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and points by way of proof to the extravagances of 
society in Rome itself. But we have seen that the 
escapades of the idle rich in the capital are no criterion 
of the general morality of the Empire: there is no 
evidence here of a decline sufficient to account for whole¬ 
sale physical decay. A more recent hypothesis declares 
that the decline was due to the spread of malaria in the 
Mediterranean lands. Of the existence of malaria in 
antiquity there can be no reasonable doubt, for Greek 
and Roman writers have described its symptoms un¬ 
mistakably. But in this instance again we are dealing 
with a factor of merely local importance. At the present 
time malaria is only endemic in a few small areas of the 
Mediterranean region, and shows no signs of spreading. 
There is no reason for thinking that the particular 
mosquito which is the sole carrier of the disease had a 
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'wider- range in ancient times than to-day, and we cannot 
argue from its occurrence in certain marshy districts, 
such as die Tiber mouth, to its prevalence all over Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul, 1 

A more adequate explanation, if correct in point of 
fact, could be found in the alleged deterioration of the 
stocks in die Roman Empire by dysgenic breeding. In 
yiew of the undoubtedly considerable intermixture of 
ancient races which resulted from war, slavery, and com¬ 
merce, such deterioration might have been on a scale 
sufficient to make history. The difficulty here is to dis¬ 
tinguish the superior stocks from the inferior. Attempts 
have been made to play off Nordics against Southerners, 
or Westerners against Orientals. But if a sufficiently wide 
survey of the history of Europe and the Nearer East be 
taken, it at once appears that their human stock was more 
uniform than diverse, that all of it was eminendy 
civilisable, and yet liable to relapse into barbarism; and 
nothing in the known facts of ancient history enables us 
to pick out a hero and a villain to die piece. If racial 
deterioration took place at all, a better explanation may 
perhaps be found in the dysgenic effects of warfare, 
especially of die systematic and highly organised fighting 
which makes up so large a part of Roman history. So 
much at any rate is certain, that the conquering peoples 
of ancient history commonly ended by losing their 
military aptitudes, and die Italians, as we have already 
noticed, are no exception to this rule. This disappearance 
of soldierly quarries among the leading peoples of the 
Roman Empire would help to explain the loss of enter* 
prise and of resourcefulness which characterises diem in 
the days of the decline. But it is difficult to give actual 
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proof of over-killing, or to trace out in detail die dysgenic 
effects of suet a process. To sum up,tbe physical factors 
hi the decline of the Roman Empire have not yet been 
proved to be of such exclusive importance as to dispense 
us from considering other causes of decay. 

Among the various social influences which may have 
acted adversely upon the Roman Empire, its educational 
system calls for a passing notice. In its higher stages, at 
any rate, this was too narrowly literary and bookish. It 
unduly neglected both natural and social science, and it 
merited the reproach which one ancient critic directed at 
it: <# Our studies are for scholarship, not for life.” But 
its sins of omission concerned only a small class and 
can hardly have had a far-reaching effect. The educar 
tional influence of Christianity has also been blamed, 
because of its anti-social teachings. The Christians, it is 
argued, ignored or opposed the Roman state authorities, 
and by their refusal of service in the army and in the 
civil administration seriously weakened the government. 
This accusation, if true, would be important, for in the 
third and fourth centuries the Church was permeating the 
West no less than the East, and its power for good or 
harm had by then grown considerable. But the anti-social 
tendency of early Christianity has been mudi exaggerated. 
The opposition of the Church to the emperors was but a 
passing phase: long before the Empire broke up the 
Christians had become reconciled with their former per¬ 
secutors and had entered the imperial services in large 
numbers. It is equally mistaken to speak of the early 
Christians as being an obscurantist force. No doubt they 
shared in the general intellectual decline which marks the 
later days of the Roman Empire, but in no greater degree 
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'RMR others. The organisation a I the early Church, which 
> was the only notable piece of constructive statesmanship 
m dte early centuries a.d., is dear proof that it contained 
ha full share of the Roman Empire’s remaining “in* 
telligentsia.” 

The detrimental influence of slavery may be set down 
m a more serious factor. Its tendency to weaken self- 
reliance and to kill scientific inventiveness has been 
thoroughly proved in modern times, and no doubt also 
holds true of antiquity. In addition, as wc have seen, 
it bad the effect of keeping the labouring classes, both 
servile and free, too near the level of mere subsistence. 
But the economic hardships of these classes did not, at 
any rate, constitute such a direct menace to social order 
as has sometimes happened in modern societies. The 
Reman government was fully able to cope with mani¬ 
festations of discontent on the part of the proletariat. In 
die republican period slave revolts had not been un¬ 
common, but they had been crushed so effectively that 
under the emperors they did not recur on any serious 
scale. In the third and later centuries a.d. rebellions by 
serfs on the countryside of Gaul and Spain occasionally 
gave trouble, but do not appear to have been frequent 
incidents. The free labouring population in the towns 
sometimes took part in a riot, but in general it lacked 
the spirit of revolt, and was readily appeased by the 
government-a generosity in Ac matter of doles and public 
amusement It has been recently suggested that the 
ordination of#ie later Roman armies, to which we 
shall have to refer presently, was in reality a manifestation 
on Ac part of Ac peasantry, from whom 
s«&Km were largdy recruited, against Ac wealAy 
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bourgeoisie. But (he existence of any such elass-feciittg 
Within the Roman army cannot be proved; on the other 
hand, its prevailing sentiment was an extremely strong 
e$prit~dc~corps and professional pride, and die resentment 
of the troops, so far as it showed itself in acts of ven¬ 
geance, was directed against their personal superiors, the 
emperors and other high officers, rather than against any 
social group. 

Whatever value be attached to causes of another kind, 
it is clear that the political condition of the Empire had 
something to do with its decline. In Chapter II. it was 
suggested that the Roman Empire would have gained in 
strength if, say, from the second century onward its 
government had been progressively decentralised. In 
point of fact, its movement was in the opposite direction: 
the absolutism of the administration grew more rigid, 
and the capacity of the subjects for self-help was further 
undermined. This inertia of the “ home front ” certainly 
aggravated the troubles of the Roman emperors during 
the critical wars of the third and later centuries, and it 
helps to explain how German kings came to rule, as it 
were, by default where the Roman system had broken 
down. But it does not account for the initial failure of 
the Roman Government. This failure must have been 
due to some weakness within its own organisation. 

The weakness did not lie in the personalities of the 
emperors. Among the later as among the earlier rulers 
there were occasional wantons and weaklings: Caligula, 
Nero and Commodus in the first two centuries a.d, arc 
balanced by Maxentius, Honorius and Valentinian III. 
in the fourth and fifth. But it is at least as true of the 
later emperors as of the earlier that they were for the most 
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pan serious-minded men with a ml capacity lor leader* 
«liip; lor sheer energy, Diocletian, Constantine, and 
Valentinian L may compare with Hadrian and Septimiu* 
Sevcrus, while Aurelian stands unsurpassed in the list 
of Roman rulers* The only serious charge that can be 
brought against them is that they tended to neat 
symptoms rather than causes, and resorted to temporary 
palliatives where a radical cure was called for* But if 
they did not prevent the break up of the Empire, they are 
more to be pitied than blamed for their failure. 

A more serious reproach may be cast upon the imperial 
executive. We shall see in Chapter VII. that this body, 
which in the first two centuries a.d. had gready contri¬ 
buted to the consolidation of the Roman Empire, subse- 
quendy prepared in equal measure for its dissolution. 
From being striedy responsible for its administration, it 
became in effect more absolute than the emperors them¬ 
selves, and by systematic abuse of its untrammelled power 
dissipated the fund of loyalty which previous centuries of 
good rule bad built up among the subjects. In an age 
when the capacity for self-government was dying out, it 
Was all the more essential that loyalty to the rulers should 
be fostered and preserved; when it was replaced by dis¬ 
affection, or at least indifference, the Roman Empire truly 
became a colossus on feet of clay. 

But even a clay-footed giant may stand firm so long as 
he does not receive a push. Who was it then that first 
jerked him off his balance? The initial impelling force 
came from the iftman army, which from one point of 
yiemiwaa the*saviour of the Roman Empire, and from 
another was its destroyer. We have already seen that in 
die fast century ax, the array allowed itself to be used as 
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m instrument of political rivalries, and thus extinguished 
the republican government. Under Augustus the soldiers 
settled down again to their proper duty of frontier 
defence, and for over two centuries they were generally 
to be found at their posts. But the tradition of inter¬ 
ference in politics, once established, was never quite for¬ 
gotten. A presage of future trouble was offered in a.d. 37, 
in 41, and again in 54, when the “ praetorii ” or house¬ 
hold troops quartered at the gates of Rome took an active 
part in proclaiming three new emperors (Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero), in each case putting pressure on die 
Senate to ratify their own choice of a candidate. This 
kind of electioneering did no more immediate harm than 
the similar intrusions of the Janissaries into Turkish, or of 
the Mamelukes into Egyptian politics; but the making and 
unmaking of emperors was a game that more than one 
could play at. Presendy the troops on the frontiers dis¬ 
covered “ that emperors could be set up at other places than 
at Rome.** In a.d. 68-69, a ^ tcr t ^ c deposition of Nero by his 
own guards, a round of civil wars was fought, in which 
the army of the Rhine defeated the praetorii and in turn 
succumbed to a force from the Danube sector. For the 
time being, it is true, the fire burnt itSelf out, and a 
similar bout in a.d. 193, in which the guards and the 
armies of the Danube, of Syria, and of Britain took part, 
had a similar sudden ending. But in a.d. 235 the soldiers, 
as it were, established revolution in permanence. Having 
murdered a capable but not suffidendy masterful emperor, 
Alexander Severus, they kept on for fifty years at a 
game of political ninepins. Within this period no less 
than twenty-five emperors were hurried on and off the 
scene. With hardly an exception they were military 
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\*Msm who tfwt up, or were raised up by their troops 
*t pretenders, and after a brief and uneasy reign were 
killed by some other pretender or by their own doubly 
faithless soldiery. After a.d. 284, with the accession of 
Diocletian, the orgy of emperor-making at last came 
to an end; but the fourth and fifth centuries witnessed 
several fresh outbreaks, and in the meantime die mischief 
bad been done. The soldiers, intent on their political 
objects, had left the frontiers wide open. Enemies poured 
in ontsevcral sides and were defeated, only to come back. 
From this time onward the Empire stood under con¬ 
tinual siege, and the western portion of it eventually 
gave way under the strain. The Roman army, therefore, 
tnay be regarded as the effective proximate cause of die 
age of insecurity and decline that set in about a.d. 235. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE GERMANIC INVASIONS 

Of the foreign invaders who took advantage of the 
-denudation of die Roman frontiers after a.d. 235 by far 
the most important were the Germanic tribes on the Rhine 
and Danube. In Britain the third century passed in 
almost unbroken peace. During the fourth century, it is 
true, repeated incursions from Scodand, Ireland, and 
Oermany kept the northern border and the coastal regions 
in a state of alanj^ Yet the Roman troops continually 
beat off these raids, and never allowed them to develop 
into af systematic conquest. In the course of the fifth 
^century Britain passed out of Roman control, but this 
due to the events on the Continent, which caused die 
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Roman garrison to be depleted to vanishing point. It was 
in France, Spain and Italy that the Romans lost Britain. 

Of the invaders on the Continent it is easy to form an 
exaggerated conception. In point of numbers, the 
Germanic invaders were far inferior to the population of 
the Roman Empire, and theirs was not an exodus en 
masse under the stress of hunger. For many centuries 
those Germans who lived near the Roman frontier bad 
possessed some knowledge of agriculture and handicraft, 
and as increasing contact with the Romans stimulated 
their economic development the pressure of their popula¬ 
tion on subsistence would grow less. Moreover, the 
Germans readily applied the corrective of internecine 
warfare to the evil of over-population. It is therefore 
picturesque nonsense to speak of the Roman Empire as 
being overwhelmed by Germany’s “ teeming millions.’ 1 
Neither did the Germans display any exceptional military 
ability, such as enabled the Huns, the Saracens, and the 
Tartars to make up for lack of numbers. In addition to 
theijJnativc physical vigour, they had a code of honour 
whiqh bound the warriors always to close up on their 
chieftains, and as time went on they developed some 
capacity for united action. Among the invaders who 
troubled the Romans most were two groups named 
Franks and Alamanni. Since these people are never men¬ 
tioned before the third century, it is probable that they 
were newly formed confederations. It is also fairly 
certain that the occasional German assaults on a very wide 
front were synchronised by arrangement and not by 
accident. On the other hand, the Germans lacked the 
hard training of the Roman soldiers, they had a much 
poorer equipment, they were far inferior in manoeuvring 
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ability, tfaejr had neither skill nor patience to capture 
Homan fortifications or to set up artificial defences of their 
own* Under anything like equal conditions the Germans 
had no chance against the Roman armies of the first two 
centuries a.d., and in the ensuing period too they Were 
no real match for them, provided always that the Roman 
defence was not hampered by internal dissensions. 

Hie first serious failure of the Roman defence took 
place, significantly enough, in a.d. 69, the year of the first 
civil war since the fall of the Republic. The army of the 
Rhine, bent on emperor-making, had marched off to Italy, 
leaving a mere skeleton corps to guard the Roman 
frontier. The opportunity for an attack was at once seized 
by a sophisticated German chief named Civilis, who had 
served in the Roman forces and had taken a Latin name. 
With the help of a disaffected Gallic chieftain Civilis 
carried jthe entire line of the Rhine to Basel and invited 
the adjacent German tribes to invade Gaul. The early 
qollapse of the civil war and the arrival of Roman |ejn- 
for cements soon put an end to Civilis’ venture; buMiis 
initial success was ominous. During the next twoifen- 
tunes occasional unwise reductions of the Roman garrison 
invited new attacks. In a.d. 167 some raiders from the 
Middle Danube actually entered North-East Italy; in 213 
and again in 234 similar forays were made into Gaul. But 
aB these invasions were requited with interest as soon as the 
Roman forces were brought up to strength. Thus as late 
as ajd. 250 the Wm Europe frontier stood intact 

Meanwhile, however, the game of emperor-making had 
begun in good earnest, and one Roman frontier after 
another was left undermanned. In a.d. 251 the Goths, 
who at this period lay farthest east among the Germanic 
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peoples, carried the Une of the Lower Danube and far 
twenty years overran the Balkan lands. In 359 the Ala- 
manni of South-West Germany, advancing through Bur¬ 
gundy and through Tyred, made a double incursion into 
Italy and reached Ravenna; in 268 they penetrated to Lake 
Garda; in 271 they again invaded as far as the Adriatic. 
Each of these offensives was broken up by a Roman 
counter-attack, and for more than a century to come Italy 
remained immune from serious incursions. But the 
gigantic ring-wall which the Emperor Aurclian con¬ 
structed round Rome (c. a.d. 271) was (and still is) a 
visible symbol of the crumbling of the “ pax Romana.” 
In 256 the Franks from the lower Rhine crossed the 
length of Gaul, and for several years roamed at will in 
North-East Spain. Behind them the door of the Rhine was 
again closed by the Emperor Gallienus and a general 
named Postumus. But in 259 Postumus set up a virtually 
independent palatinate in Gaul, Spain and Britain, thus 
paving the way for the break up of Western Europe 
into a jumble of succession-states. Fortunately the new 
“ Empire of the Gauls ” had no time to strike roots. In 
268 Postumus and three of his successors in turn were 
murdered by their own troops, and in 273 his dominions 
were recaptured by the Emperor Aurelian. Thanks to this 
ruler, who was deservedly called “ the Restorer of the 
World,” the danger of the Roman Empire breaking up 
like a sultanate into its pashaliks was definitely averted. 
But a new round of imperial murders in 275 brought the 
Franks and the Alamanni once more into the field, and 
with them two minor tribes, the Vandals and the Bur¬ 
gundians, who at this period were usually friendly to 
Rome. The invaders overran Gaul as far as Bordeaux and 
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captured no less than seventy cities. Ia 377 the Engperer 
Probus, a worthy successor of Aurelian, restored and re* 
fortified the line of the Rhine and Upper Danube, but 
abandoned the advanced zone beyond those rivers. About 
this time the Gallic towns hastily threw up defences 
which "in the course of the fourth century gave way to 
carefully constructed ring-walls. Soon after a.d. 256 some 
of the Spanish cities—e.g., Leon and Astorga—also forti¬ 
fied themselves. Henceforth Western Europe lived per* 
petualiy under the shadow of the Germanic invasions. 

After die great crisis of a.d. 251-277 the Roman Empire 
enjoyed a century of comparative peace. The victories of 
Aurelian and Probus ware supplemented by a scries of 
military reforms. The lack of a central reserve by means 
of which a broken defence could be mended without draft¬ 
ing troops from other frontiers was made good by the 
Emperors Gallienus (a.d. 260-268) and Diocletian (a.d. 
284-305), who raised a new mobile army to supplement 
the troops on the border. In the fourth century the 
ftnperors had frequent recourse to the homeopathic 
remedy of enlisting Germans against their own country¬ 
men. This was a dangerous expedient, for the Germans 
when enrolled in the Roman forces aggravated the grow¬ 
ing lack of discipline, and individual German chieftains 
hi Roman employ, such as the Frank Arbogast, the Goth 
Alaric, and the Vandal Stilicho, were just as unscrupulous 
hi the furtherance of their individual ambitions as the 
fiigh Roman offiflfers. But the experiment was quite suc¬ 
cessful in this sense, that the Germans remained as ready 
||s ever to turn upon each other. On the whole, the 
iJaman auxiliaries served Rome well, and some of their 
i»qnah»s rose high in the confidence of the emperors. 
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Nevertheless the Empire did not recover from the strain 
of the third-century crisis; its pulse beat more slowly, and 
its capacity for effort became progressively less. Con¬ 
versely the Germans for all their defeats had made sure 
that the Romans were no longer invincible, and remained 
ever ready to try their luck again. 

Of the campaigns of the period a.d. 277*400 it will 
suffice to mention the more important. In 286 Carausius, 
the commander of the “classis Britannica” on the English 
Channel, set up a virtually independent rule in Britain; 
but in 296 his successor Allectus was defeated and killed 
by Diocletian’s general Constantius Chlorus. Two years 
later Constantius heavily punished some Alamannic 
raiders in Eastern Gaul. In 306 his son, the future 
Emperor Constantine, repelled the Franks and made the 
last big counter-raid into North-West Germany. In 355 the 
Franks and Alamanni, aided by Saxons from the North 
Sea, captured no less than forty Gallic towns; but shordy 
afterwards another emperor-to-be named Julian restored 
the frontier line and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Alamanni at Strasbourg. In 369 the Emperor Valentiniae 
I. once more showed the Roman arms in the Neckar 
Valley. For thirty years Roman prestige was so far re¬ 
stored that the Germans made no important move during 
the next round of civil wars between Roman generals 
(a.b. 383-392), in the course of which die commander of 
Britain, Magnus Maximus, carried all Western Europe, 
but was eventually defeated and killed by the Emperor 
Theodosius I. 

With die fifth began a new series of invasions which 
finally broke down the Roman frontiers. The attack was 
ttow opened by the Goths, an East German people who 
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hid been moving westward under pressure from die 
Huns and in 378 had won a memorable victory Over die 
Emperor Valens at Adrianople. Their principal chieftain, 
Alaric, had been appointed commander of the Roman 
forces in Illyricum (on the north-eastern border of Italy), 
but repeatedly quarrelled with the Emperor Honorius, and 
was always relapsing into his native habits of plunder. In 
402 Alaric overran Lombardy, and after being cornered by 
a rival German general, the Vandal Sdlicho, was allowed 
by the latter to escape. In 405 a motley host under another 
Goth named Radagaesus actually crossed the Apennines, 
but was destroyed near Florence by Sdlicho, who cleverly 
starved it into surrender. But the death of Sdlicho, who 
presendy fell a victim to a palace intrigue, left Italy with¬ 
out a competent defender. In 408, Alaric advanced upon 
Rome itself and laid it under siege. For the time being 
he was bought off with a heavy danegeld, but in 410, after 
a renewed siege, he put the city to sack. Soon after this 
exploit Alaric died, and his Goths evacuated Italy, which 
now gained a respite of some forty years from invasion. 
But the fall of Rome had a profound moral effect, despite 
the fact that the city had ceased to be the capital of the 
Empire, for the legend of “ Roma sterna ” had been 
shattered. 

In the meantime die defence of the western provinces 
definitely gave way. To meet the menace of Alaric, 
Sdlicho depleted the garrisons of Britain and Gaul. A 
further denudatidte of the frontier took place in 406, when 
| usurper named Constantine removed most if not all of 
fhe remaining troops in Britain and invaded Gaul with 
these. Constantine in die first instance carried Gaul and 
Spain, hut in 409 was in turn betrayed by a lieutenant 
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named Gerontius. The dissension between the rebels en¬ 
abled the loyal general Constantins to suppress both and 
to recover Southern France. But Britain henceforth was 
as good as lost to the Roman Empire; it may have received 
occasional help from stray Roman generals in Gaul, yet in 
effect it had regained an unwelcome independence. But 
this is not the full measure of the mischief caused by 
Alaric and Constantine. Left practically undefended, the 
Rhine frontier was swamped by a double wave of in¬ 
vasions. The advanced line of assailants consisted of Suevi 
and Vandals, and a non-German tribe, the Alans; in their 
wake followed the Franks, Alamanni, and Burgundians. 
The Suevi, Vandals and Alans passed through France 
into Spain, which became the scene of a confused warfare. 
In 412 Alaric’s successor Atauif was enlisted by Roman 
diplomacy against the invaders of Spain and drove them 
westward and southward. In 419 the Goths moved into 
South-West France, where they settled down as Roman 
allies; but of the remaining Germans the Vandals were 
attacked by their former confederates the Suevi, and in 
429 passed on from Spain into Africa. Thus while the 
Suevi lingered on in Spain, the Romans recovered the 
eastern part for some further fifty years. 

While the Goths occupied South-Western Gaul, the 
Franks took permanent possession of the North. In 
Central France the Romans retained a precarious hold 
until the later part of the fifth century. 

In a.d» 450 widespread alarm was created in Western 
Europe by an invasion of the Hun monarch Attila. 
Hitherto the Hunnish tribes, which had temporarily 
settled in Hungary, had been on fairly amicable terms 
with the Romans. Their lesser chieftains enlisted in the 
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Roman army and rendered useful service with their 
excellent light horse. In 436 Attila, who had meanwhile 
„ united all the Hun tribes and had subdued the East Ger¬ 
man peoples, obliged the Romans by destroying the Bur* 
gundian capital at Worms, an episode immortalised in 
die Nibelungenlied. But in 450 Attila quarrelled with 
the Roman Emperor Valentinian III. and overran Gaul 
as far as the Loire. Fortunately for the Romans die 
Franks and the Goths now settled in Gaul sided with 
them, and combined forces under Aetius, “ the last of the 
Romans.” The coalition headed Attila off Orleans and 
after a running battle near Troyes ushered him out of 
France. In 452 Attila made an unexpected descent upon 
Northern Italy, causing great havoc as he went, but he 
presently made an equally unexpected retreat. He died 
shortly after, and the Hun peril with him. 

But the Romans were unable to profit by Attila’s 
failure. In 454 the Emperor Valentinian III. requited 
Aetius by murdering him with his own hand, and so 
deprived himself of his only capable general. In 455 the 
Vandal Gaiseric, who had established a kingdom in North 
Africa, built a fleet and repeated Alaric’s exploit by a 
second and more systematic sack of Rome. About die 
same time the Alamanni definitely took possession of 
Switzerland, and the Burgundians, who had migrated 
With Roman permission into Savoy, declared their in¬ 
dependence. By a.d. 455 the final disintegration of the 
Roman Empire i# the West was in sight. It only re¬ 
mained for the Gothic king Euric to expel the last Roman 
garrisons from South-East Gaul (a,d. 470-480), for the 
Franks under Clovis to descend to the Loire {480-490), and 
( |e |t a mutinous leader of auxiliary troops named Odoacer to 
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depose the last puppet emperor at Ravenna and to convert 
Italy into the youngest 6f the Germanic succession-states 
(a.d. 476). 

Thus towards the middle of the fifth century the 
Roman Empire definitely disappeared from Western 
Europe. In the lands thus permanendy surrendered to 
them German kings now take over, and by passing per¬ 
force from a policy of plunder to one of conquest and 
reorganisation, open a new epoch in the political history 
of the West. 


CHAPTER VII 

' THE GROWTH OF ABSOLUTISM 

In the third, fourth and fifth centuries a.d. the Roman 
Empire not only underwent great changes in the extent 
of its territory, but witnessed far-reaching alterations in 
its methods of administration. During the previous two 
centuries there had been gradual encroachments by the 
emperors on the remaining functions of the Senate and 
the old republican executive, but the oudines of Augustus’ 
quasi-republican constitution remained unchanged. After 
a.d. 200 the Roman Empire made more rapid strides 
towards complete absolutism. The old republican magis¬ 
tracies were by degrees abolished or converted into merely 
honorary charges. A more important change was rendered 
necessary by the great invasions of mid-third century, 
when the more central provinces passed from the control 
of the Senate to that of the emperors, who alone could 
give them military protection. By this transfer the Senate 
was deprived of its one remaining hold on the administra¬ 
tion* One important electoral right, the formal appoint- 

* 
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meat of cadb new emperor, was left in its hands; tat this 
congi 4 *Mire conferred no right &f actual choice* So long 
as the Roman Empire in the West lasted, the Senate con¬ 
tinued to hold sessions, but by the end of the third century 
it had been shorn of all practical importance and was 
mainly concerned to cultivate its own dignity. 

Another important change took place in the position of 
the self-governing municipalities. As the famous “ election 
posters ” at Pompeii show, interest in municipal politics 
still ran high in the first century a.d. In the second cen¬ 
tury the emperors occasionally found it necessary to send 
special auditors to disallow extravagant expenditure, but 
in general municipal administration appears to have re¬ 
mained efficient, and to have suffered little interference. 
In the third and subsequent centuries, without any 
deliberate change in imperial policy, local self-government 
in the Roman Empire dwindled to a mere shadow. The 
main cause of this change is to be found in the progressive 
impoverishment of the Empire (on which see Chapter 
VIII.). So long as rimes remained good, there was little 
difficulty in finding competent persons willing to “ pay 
their footing ” as municipal grandees, and to shoulder the 
slight risks of a surcharge in case the taxes which they 
had to collect on behalf of the imperial exchequer should 
fall short of the requisite amount. But amidst the grow¬ 
ing poverty of the later centuries the burden of the 
imperial surcharge and of the customary local largesse 
grew iatolerabie, #nd enrolment in the municipal senates, 
frombeing a prize, almost became a punishment. To 
the consequent dearth of candidates due emperors 
jp^pbed membership of the local senates as a hereditary 

, duty upon certain families. By this device a skeleton 

& 
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organisation was kept up, but the unwilling conscripts in 
the municipal service of course scamped their work as 
much as possible. By die fifth century the self-governing 
activities of the towns had been reduced to a minimum, 
and the reservoir of administrative ability in the munici¬ 
palities was drained away. 

Thus in the third, fourth and fifth centuries political 
power became completely concentrated in the hands of the 
emperors and their officials. In theory the emperors still 
wielded the same quasi-republican prerogatives as in the 
first century, and formally they still received these pre¬ 
rogatives from the Senate. In fact they were left without 
any concurrent authority in any branch of the govern¬ 
ment. The making and interpreting of law now rested 
entirely with them, and the extensive remodelling and 
amplification of the Roman codes which took place at this 
period was wholly the work of their legal advisers. Above 
all, the whole machinery of administration, both military 
and also civil, was now controlled by imperial officials. 
Moreover the emperors no longer were content with the 
mere substance of power. Towards the end of the third 
century Aurelian and Diocletian did away with the linger¬ 
ing outward forms of republicanism by adopting an 
elaborate Oriental etiquette at their court. 

One further breach with republican tradition remained 
to be made. In a.d. 330 the Emperor Constantine trans¬ 
ferred the scat of government to Constantinople, as being 
the best centre for watching the then most critical frontiers, 
the Danube and the Euphrates. It is true that from 365 
a collateral emperor was appointed to supervise the 
western countries. But the western emperor was 
usually subordinate to the ruler at Constantinople, and 
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he set up his court, not at Rome, but at Milan or 
(since a.d. 40a) at Ravenna* Rome retained its Senate, but 
ceased to be a seat of administration. 

But if the autocracy of the later emperors was subject 
to no constitutional checks, it was hampered and even 
paralysed by the self-willed attitude of its own executive. 
The very existence of the rulers was threatened by the 
chronic insubordination of the Roman armies; their 
authority was flouted by the equally persistent disobedi¬ 
ence of their administrative staff. This staff, whose 
numerical increase had more than kept pace with the pro¬ 
gressive extension of the imperial functions, eventually 
grew too large for effective supervision. It also became 
more and more highly organised. Contrary to the usual 
practice of ancient states, which allowed a free interchange 
between civilian and military duties, its members were 
confined to a purely civilian career. By this process the 
executive departments achieved great solidarity, and in 
their collective strength outmatched the emperors, who in 
any case could not spare much time from the now in¬ 
cessant calls of frontier defence. Thus the emperors* 
subordinates ended by becoming their own masters. Of 
all the changes in the later Roman government, this was 
die greatest and worst. From being strictly responsible, the 
bureaucracy became free to misgovern to its heart’s con¬ 
tent, and it made full use of its licence. All the usual com¬ 
plaints about a corrupt administration were made against 
it, sale of offidfe and of justice, blackmail and illegal 
exaction of taxes, punishments with or without semblance 
ei^rial. It is only fair to add that the emperors again and 
agjHin strove to recall their staff to better behaviour. They 
showered edict after edict upon them, imploring and 
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threatening in turn; they established special corps of in* 
speetors to single out the offenders. But their honest 
endeavours were defeated by the well-organised collusion 
of the staff. The edicts were quietly disregarded, the 
inspectors were hoodwinked or bribed. Thus there was 
nothing left for the subjects but to await the coming of 
the German kings, whom they accepted with equanimity 
or even with alacrity. 

But the bureaucracy found its power limited by two 
other classes with co-ordinate privileges. The landlords of 
the ever-growing latifundia were converting their estates 
into self-contained units, both in an economic and in a 
political sense. By degrees they acquired the right to levy 
the taxes and to supervise the levies of recruits incident 
upon their estates, and it is probable that they also usurped 
jurisdiction. Eventually the big domains came to form 
states within the state, and were practically out of bounds 
for the imperial officials. In this respect they foreshadow 
the medieval manor. 

Another practical check upon the bureaucracy was pro¬ 
vided by the Christian clergy. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when Christianity had become the state religion, 
the clergy were officially authorised to exercise the dis¬ 
ciplinary powers and the arbitral jurisdiction which their 
congregations had unofficially confided to them. In 
addition, the bishops of the Roman cities were enlisted by 
the emperors to protect their communities against the 
depredations of the executive. In effect, the Christian pre¬ 
lates sometimes brought their moral authority to bear with 
success upon both sets of plunfierers, Roman officials and 
German invaders. In the establishment of the Christian 
clergy as a privileged order and the activity of the bishops 
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as chief representatives tod champions of their towns, we 
find another link between the later Roman Empire and 
the medieval states of Europe. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE DECLINE OF MATERIAL WELFARE 

In the first two centuries a.d. the general level of pros¬ 
perity in Western Europe stood higher than ever before. 
But this material welfare did not rest, like that of modern 
times, on geographic discoveries or on scientific inven¬ 
tions; it was chiefly due to a political and military factor, 
the “pax Romana.” The Germanic invasions therefore 
could not fail to have a disastrous effect on economic con¬ 
ditions; not only did they entail destruction of property, 
but they dispelled the sense of security which had been 
the mainspring of economic activity. 

Not that the invasions were the sole cause of im¬ 
poverishment. The Roman Government contributed to 
the result by mistakes in finance. To the long-standing 
abuse of indiscriminate doles to the Roman proletariat 
they added other unnecessary drains upon the public 
purse. Oriental pomp at their court, an overgrown execu¬ 
tive with an inflated salary roll, frequent payments of 
blackmail to mutinous troops or to greedy neighbours 
across the frontier. They aggravated the burden of in¬ 
creasing imposts %y faulty administration. Under the 
Republic and the early cmjjerors taxation was fairly well 
disfcbuted between each economic group, it was levied at 
regiflar intervals, and it was paid almost wholly in money. 
Under die later emperors a new method of assessment 
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gave an advantage to die owners of large undercropped 
domains over the smaller proprietors who practised inten¬ 
sive cultivation. For lack of sufficient cash reserves, or of 
an adequate system of raising loans, the government 
could only meet sudden calls for increased expenditure by 
heavy excess imposts, which were in effect a raid upon 
working capital. To save themselves trouble, officials fell 
back upon requisitions in kind and the conscription of 
labour, which in the nature of things could not be assessed 
equably. Lastly, the emperors of the third century pro¬ 
duced economic chaos by a rapid depreciation of their gold 
and silver coinage. Under the Republic Roman money had 
almost always been honest, and in the first two centuries 
a.d. nothing worse had happened than occasional slight re¬ 
ductions of weight which did not impair public confidence. 
But about a.d. 250 the deterioration in the weight and 
quality of the coins was so sharp as to produce many of 
the effects which inflation by paper issues has recently 
caused in Europe. Prices rose by leaps and bounds, and 
the mechanism of exchange was so far thrown out of gear 
that a makeshift system of payment in kind had to be 
improvised. Under Diocletian and Constantine the 
currency was again stabilised, and to Diocletian was due 
one belated reform, by which Italy lost its no longer 
justifiable immunity from direct taxation. But even so 
taxation remained on balance heavier and more vexatious 
than under the earlier emperors. Moreover, the taxpayers 
were being forced to pay all manner of illegal exactions 
over and above the authorised impositions. The com¬ 
plaints against fiscal rapacity which now filled the air 
were amply justified : the administration was eating away 
reserves and retarding fresh production. 
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Among the symptoms of economic decline decreased 
cultivation of the land was for a time at least the most 
alarming. There is evidence of land left derelict, not only 
in the war zones, but even in such sheltered and fertile 
districts as Campania (near Naples). But it is probable 
that much of the damage to agriculture was not per¬ 
manent. The Germanic invaders, having discovered that 
by indiscriminate devastation they endangered their own 
food supplies, devised orderly schemes of requisition, and 
eventually setded down on the conquered land as culti¬ 
vators. It is doubtful therefore whether in the long run 
food production was seriously diminished. The principal 
agrarian change under the later Roman emperors probably 
lay in a new distribution of ownership. The smaller pro¬ 
prietors, who were hardest hit both by the German and 
by the official Roman plunderers, found themselves re¬ 
duced to becoming tenants under the wealthier landlords, 
who had means to tide over a crisis and were ever ready 
to buy up their less fortunate neighbours. This process of 
concentration was indeed partly counteracted by the 
formation of new allotments which the government made 
to its soldiers, both to the regulars and to the German 
auxiliaries. Yet under the later emperors the typical agri¬ 
cultural unit was an estate embracing a few thousand 
acres, whose proprietor lived in affluence amid the general 
poverty and exercised a quasi-official power over his 
tenants. The authority of the landlords was further 
strengthened by aeries of imperial enactments of the 
third and fourth centuries, by which their free labourers 
were #ed down to the soil. The steps by which the free 
tenants ware converted into serfs are not yet wholly clear, 
but it appears that the landlords carried their point by a 

i" 
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chain of gradual encroachments on the tenants’ rights, 
thus presenting the government with an accomplished 
fact which the latter somewhat weakly sanctioned with 
ex post facto legislation. In any case, the ultimate re¬ 
lations of landlord and tenant on the large estates bore a 
strong resemblance—shall we say the likeness of father to 
son?—to those which obtained on medieval manors. 

The economic effect of faulty finance and foreign in¬ 
vasions asserted itself in a more permanent form upon 
the craftsmen and traders. The loss occasioned by the 
German inroads resulted not merely from their direct 
damage, but more'especially from the reversion to a more 
self-contained economy which the growing insecurity of 
intercourse imposed upon Western Europe. Where each 
town and each large estate separated off into an isolated 
unit, litde scope was left for that wholesale long-distance 
trade in articles of everyday use which had been the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of previous centuries. This change of 
habits involved a decay of craftsmanship which is one of 
the most conspicuous marks of the third and subsequent 
centuries. A partial exception to this rule is furnished by 
the building industry, which still benefited by imperial 
patronage. The baths of Diocletian at Rome, his palace at 
Spalato, and the remarkable group of mausoleums and 
churches which the last Roman and the first Gothic rulers 
of Italy set up at Ravenna, are visible remains of surviving 
skill in architectural craft. But the specimens of industrial 
art from the third and later centuries are significantly 
few and poor. The decline of industry and commerce is 
also illustrated by the growing scarcity of enterprise and 
stalled labour, which threatened even the essential crafts 
and trades with extinction. To maintain the supply of 
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weapons and uniforms for the army, the emperors had to 
establish stam armouries and textile factories. To avert 
famine at Rome, they bound down the members of the 
bakers’ and shippers’ gilds to remain at their existing 
Occupations and to apprentice their sons to the same call¬ 
ings. It is not known how far this serfdom was extended 
to other industries and trades; but its imposition on such 
a comparatively elementary business as baking suggests a 
really desperate shortage of trained labour. 

On the other side of the account it may be claimed that 
an actual improvement in economic conditions was 
brought about by the concomitant decay of slavery, which 
became a luxury beyond the reach of most. It may also 
be contended that the labouring class, which had not 
obtained its fair share of the previous prosperity, had litdc 
to lose in the general impoverishment. But a society which 
had lost its skilled craftsmen and its enterprising 
bourgeoisie, and retained litde else but large landlords 
and their serfs, could not maintain the standard of wealth 
or the freedom of intercourse which are essential to a high 
Civilisation. On economic grounds alone, to mention no 
others, Western Europe was bound to relapse into a 
Dark Age* 


CHAPTER IX 

THE RECLINE OF CULTURE 

We have already noticed (Chapter IV.) that Roman culture 
it the beginning of the Christian era was running to seed, 
and that its wide diffusion in Western Europe, where it 
imposed itself tn bloc, failed to produce any vigorous 
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hybrid growths. Unlike other civilisations which have 
been invigorated by a period of storm and stress, than of 
the western Roman Empire had become too stereotyped 
to adapt itself to any big change of environment; and the 
changes brought by the events of later Roman history 
were all for the worse. The economic decline, as we have 
seen, was in itself fatal to the survival of a high civilisa¬ 
tion. Besides, the decay of city life which accompanied 
the economic relapse had a serious reaction on Roman 
culture, for this culture was essentially town-bred, and 
depended on the stimulus which the political excitement, 
the commercial activity, and the brisk social intercourse 
of the municipalities alone could provide. The repeopling 
of Western Europe with Germanic newcomers also had a 
detrimental effect, at least for the time being. Not that 
the Germans were impervious to Roman civilisation. The 
very chieftains who set out to plunder the Roman world 
fell under its spell and began to adopt its customs. Ataulf 
the Goth married a Roman princess (Galla Placidia, 
daughter of the Emperor Honorius); Stilicho the Vandal 
became a patron of Roman literature. Indeed in all the 
countries which they occupied, except Britain, the Ger¬ 
mans were eventually absorbed by the native element. On 
the other hand, the invaders did little to rejuvenate the 
moribund Roman world, for they were not long in shed¬ 
ding their barbarian vigour with their other primitive 
qualities. The only notable exception to this rule is pro¬ 
vided by the Normans, who came last Besides, the 
Germans arrived in numbers too great for immediate 
assimilation. Thus the first effect of their invasions was to 
dilute still further the anaemic culture of the Roman 
Empire in the West 
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The brightest spot in this gloomy picture lies in the 
solicitude shown by some of the emperors and municipal 
government on behalf of the schools. It is strange to hear 
of rulers of the later third and fourth centuries, men of 
the camp who could quite plausibly have pleaded the 
general poverty of the times as an excuse for lopping 
expenditure on education, nevertheless keeping up their 
contributions to schools and exhorting the cities to do like¬ 
wise. The torch of learning was also upheld by the 
Christian clergy. It is true that on the question of mun¬ 
dane knowledge the churchmen held divergent views, 
but in general their attitude was not unfriendly, and in¬ 
dividual prelates in the West, notably Sidonius Apolli- 
mris of Clermont (a.d. 450) and Isidore of Seville (a<d. 
600), were among the foremost scholars or writers of their 
day. Under these conditions the study of Latin literature 
was kept alive in a number of centres, of which Bordeaux 
was the most distinguished. In the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries letter-writing and the minor branches of poetry 
were still cultivated with success, and serious new contri¬ 
butions to Latin literature were made by the panegyrist 
Claudian (a.d. 400) and the historian Ammianus Marcel- 
liuus (a.d. 375). These two authors, curiously enough, 
were Levantines who took up their abode in Italy. 

Yet the surviving centres of learning were but islands 
in a rising tide of barbarism. Even among scholars a 
knowledge of Greek, which before a.d. 200 had been 
widely diffused infche West, was slipping out of use; in 
mid-fifth century it had become a very rare accomplish¬ 
ment Moreover, while the scholars kept up the tradition 
erf pure Ciceronianism, the less highly educated allowed 
their Latin to degenerate into mere patois, in which 
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grammar and syntax were more or less ignored, and pro¬ 
nunciation was denatured with all manner of slurs and 
twists. By a.d. 450 written Latin was living on as a 
universal tongue of the learned, but spoken Latin was 
practically defunct, having been resolved into the diverse 
local jargons out of which the Romance languages eventu¬ 
ally emerged. 

The third and following centuries also witnessed the 
death of classical art in Western Europe. This was a 
natural consequence of the decay of craftsmanship which 
we have mentioned in the previous chapter. A partial 
exception to this rule is offered by the native British 
pottery, which began about a.d. 250 to replace the failing 
imports from Gaul. On this 44 Castor ware M the decora¬ 
tive patterns of scrolls and racing animals reveal a new 
realism. But the promise of this native British was never 
fulfilled, and in any case it was an isolated phenomenon. 

A more serious symptom of decline lay in the general 
loss of mental vigour which characterised the later cen¬ 
turies of Roman history. Even among the learned and the 
highly placed there was a progressive decay of the critical 
faculties. The superstitions which formerly had been 
relegated to the back-alleys gradually recovered possession 
of the courts and of the academies. Not only alchemy 
and astrology, with their colourable imitations of genuine 
science, but crude beliefs in omens and magic returned 
into fashion. 

* Worst of all was the spread of apathy and fatalism, 
in which we may find the clearest proof of the senile 
decay that overtook Western Europe. At a time when 
Christianity was making rapid strides the general lack of 
a hopeful and courageous outlook on this world, as on 
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the next, may appear surprising* Yet, explain it how we 
may, by causes of a physical order, by long-standing 
habits of political subjection, by a sense of failure arising 
out of the Germanic invasions, or by any other reason, 
the fact stands clear that Western Europe had lost the 
will-power which was the first condition of its own 
revival. In more recent times Western Europe has suc¬ 
cessfully emerged from trials greater than the Germanic 
invasions, from the wars of religion in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and from the Armageddon of 1914- 
1918; but on these occasions it had the necessary reserves 
of self-reliance and of the will-to-recovcr. In the later days 
of the Roman Empire it fell into pieces, because it could 
not or would not pull itself together. 
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MEDIAEVAL EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 

FROM GAISER 1 C TO OTTO 111 . 

The division of History as ancient and modern satisfies 
many. When a plea is urged for the Middle Ages dis¬ 
pute arises. Some would begin with the death of 
Theodosius the Great and the division of the Empire 
(395). For others the sack of Rome by Alaric (410) 
or by Gaiscric (455) provides an opening. The jurist 
may cite the publication of the Theodosian Code (438) 
or that of Justinian (529). Then, at least, says die 
philosopher, the old was ended, for in 529 Justinian 
closed the Schools at Athens. But when did the Middle 
Ages end? The Falhof Constantinople (1453) and the 
invention of printing about the same time suggest a 
date, though some have found the dividing line of 
mediaeval and modern in the life and work of Coper¬ 
nicus (1473-1543), and others hold that the Middle Ages 
are still with us. To regard the centuries from a.d. 455- 
1453 as one of the great formative eras of the world's 
history may be heresy or prejudice; but, unfortunately, 
an unfailing criterion is less easy to find than an in¬ 
fallible critic. Endings and new beginnings are con¬ 
nected; divisions are arbitrary if convenient, useful or 
misleading according to the extent of our knowledge, 
for History is not built in watertight compartments. 
It is a stream of tendencies with many tributaries as 
5 
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wdl as backwaters. It is also a record of the sequence 
Of events. Each new age starts upon its way a debtor, 
but the creditor is aged and the debtor also residuary 
legatee. It will be well to have something to add to 
the inheritance of one’s own debts. 

The second half of the fifth century saw the Vandals 
established in Africa and the Visigoths in Spain, to 
which they gave laws for nearly 250 years. In Gaul, 
Clovis (481-511) established the Frankish kingdom and 
the Merovingian dynasty. In Britain Jutes, Saxons, 
Angles, built better than they knew. The Western 
Roman Empire closed with Romulus Augustulus (476), 
but in Italy Theodoric the Ostrogoth (493-526) showed 
that an Arian barbarian could deserve a place among 
the Heroes of the Nations. The East was harassed by 
frontier wars, torn by doctrinal conflicts that followed 
the Council of Chaicedon (451), and by attempts at 
reunion that increased dissension. Everywhere the 
civilized world was in travail, and if Boethius, exe¬ 
cuted by Theodoric (524), bequeathed in his Consola¬ 
tion of Philosophy one of the noblest legacies of Latin 
literature, it breathed the spirit of resignation rather 
than of hope. 


Barbarians and Moslems 

The birth of a new order is always painful, especi- 
< ally for those who cannot live to watch its develop¬ 
ment. It was gain, not loss, that the centre of western 
culture should shift to Southern Gaul and to Ireland, if 
change were inevitable. It was gain, not loss, that under 
Justinian (527-565) the Empire should find its capital 
at CXmstantinopie. Italy becomes a battlefield, of wnich 
met more RonS is the prize. The Frankish power is 
beaten back because it is still an artificial construction 
* hot really consolidated. Totila (541-552) and his Goths 

E widen a name of terror to be shared with the grow- 
g power of Lombard kings. Among imperial 
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generals, Belisarius begging sixpence is an appropriate, 
if legendary, illustration of the vanity of human glory* 
Narses, too, departs; but the Exarchate of Ravenna 
remains, though destined to prove less durable than 
die wonderful mosaics of Ravenna itself. Goths, 
Franks, and Germans find new competitors as in 
strange, more uncouth speech Avars and Slavs make 
demands that Eastern Emperors, obsessed with the 
Persian problem, find difficulty in satisfying, and 
setdements are made in the Balkans and beyond 
which menace Europe’s future peace. More por¬ 
tentous still is the birth of Mohammed (569), destined 
to influence hundreds of millions in many lands. 
Rome, through Gregory the Great (590-604), gives 
Christianity to the heatnen English and Catholicism 
to the Arian Lombards, while under Reccared (586), a 
great figure, Catholicism replaces Arianism in Spain, 
and Spanish Councils, notably that of Toledo (589), 
which added the Filioque to the Creed, once more 
become important. 

In general, the next age marks the decline of the old 
order: the vigour belongs to new forces. Save for the 
prowess of Hcraclius himself (610-641), the story of his 
dynasty, which lasted till Justinian II. (685-711), is one 
ot shame and reproach. The Persian capture of Jeru¬ 
salem (614) might be retrieved by Heraclius* restora¬ 
tion of the Cross (629), but midway in time was the 
Hegira (622), Mohammed’s removal from Mecca to 
Medina, to begin a new era in chronology and a 
spiritual despotism propagating by the sword the 
religion of Islam. With Paradise before them and Hell 
behind, the victorious 44 Arabs ” mastered Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Jerusalem opened its gates to Omar (637), 
who built a mosque upon Mount Sion. Aleppo, 
Antioch, and Alexandria (641) fell in turn. Despite 
religious dissensions of Shiites and Sunnites and 
dynastic struggles ending in the Ommayad Khalifatc 
(661-750), still the Moslems were stronger than their 
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opponents. Spain yielded (7x1) like Cyprus, North 
Africa, Sardinia, even distant Scindc. Constantinople, 
repeatedly attacked, still held firm. A distracted Europe 
could show men of local greatness like Oswald (t 642) 
and Archbishop Theodore (+690) in England, or 
Rothari, the Lombard lawgiver (+ 652), but in this 
period its one enduring service to the future was the 
revival and development by Benedict of Nursia (480- 
543) of western monasticism which was to survive the 
Empire and pass on, if sometimes with trembling 
hand, the torch of learning. 


Monasticism 

Monasticism is the expression of a combination of 
instincts in human nature, unconfined, if often modi¬ 
fied, by conditions of race, sex, time, or place. In itself 
it is neither specifically Christian nor specially mediae val. 
It was in origin eastern, rather than western, and the 
forms in which it was acclimatized varied. Celtic monas¬ 
ticism, among western forms, most closely resembled 
Egyptian, yet differed considerably. The Celtic monks 
were quasi-tribal in organization, gathered in loose 
association round the monastery of some renowned 
abbot. The bishop also, being a monk, was subject to 
the discipline of the abbot as head of the community. 
Peculiarities of observance, personal or conventual, 
might be vigorously defended as those of the reputed 
founder or even as apostolic. Mediaeval estimates of 
multitude are erratic, but, as in the Nitrian Desert, very 
large numbers were possible and the communities cer¬ 
tainly far exceeded any under the Rule of St Benedict. 
Rut it was witl^that Rule and its followers that the 
future lay. No one can understand the history of 
western monasticism without studying it, yet its char¬ 
acter may lead the hasty or unobservant to miss the 
evidence of Benedict’s genius. The cachet of his Rule, 
it has been said, is discretion: all is tempered be- 
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cause all is weighed. Benedict was no mean psycholo¬ 
gist, and the scheme which he devised was that of a 
well-ordered life of a kind possible at Monte Cassino 
in the sixth century—‘‘a nfe of prayer, retirement; 
work, obedience, humility,’* in which the monks spent 
nearly twice as much time in tasks outside the church 
as they did within it There is no provision for intel¬ 
lectual work such as marked the monastic life of St 
Jerome, or of the monks whom St. Martin gathered 
round him at Tours, or of Cassian at Marseilles, or 
the labours of Celtic monks whose script is traceable 
across the Continent as far as Bobbio. So far as Bene- 
dictinism is concerned that development belongs to 
Cassiodorus (+ c. 585). But neither does the Rule ex¬ 
clude this: it merely enjoins manual labour. Again, 
the monasteries of Southern Gaul in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, notably that of Lerins, had been train¬ 
ing-schools of bishops. In the early days of Benedic- 
tinism nothing was less readily desired. Moreover, 
there was certainly no design that the early Benedic¬ 
tines should be missionaries, but the work of Augus¬ 
tine and his companions in England, of Wilfrid and 
of Willibrord in Frisia, and of Boniface later among 
the German tribes did much to mould the future, 
even as the Gaelic pioneers of Christianity also nobly 
repaid benefits they had themselves received. 

The eighth century is one of colour and movement, 
of great dreams, and even some measure of realization. 
The collapse of the Western Empire had enabled Clovis 
to dominate nearly all Gaul. His sons shared his 
dominions and, though Burgundy and Thuringia were 
added, the division meant weakness. Metz, Soissons, 
Paris, and Orleans became capitals of separate king¬ 
doms. Theodoric’s great realm, stretching across 
Southern Gaul and Italy and north and cast to die 
Danube and die Save, had broken at his death {526). 
The Lombards in their turn had reached from die 
Danube to the Po, from Pannoma and Noricum to 
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Pavia and m far beyond as they could keep. Only die 
Exarchate of Ravenna remained to preserve the hold of 
the Eastern Empire upon the West. And now the map of 
Europe Was to be redrawn again. Before the first quarter 
of the Century ended Charles Martel united Austrasia, 
Neustria, and Burgundy. The Moslem power, whose 
influence extended from the Sahara to the Pyrenees, 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caucasus, from Morocco 
to Samarkand, swept onward from Spain to Southern 
Gaul to be rolled back by him at Poitiers (73a). 

Charlemagne 

When Charles’ son, Pepin the Short, was crowned 
King of the Franks at Soissons (752) and St. Denis 
(754), the Merovingian dynasty (481-752) was finally 
ousted by its Mayors of the Palace, long, in fact, both 
its defence and its masters. Pope Stephen II., through 
Boniface, had made of Pepin an anointed king; in 
return he received temporary deliverance from the 
Lombards, the Exarchate of Ravenna and the March 
of Ancona. True, these belonged neither to the Lom¬ 
bards nor to Pepin, but the power of the sword 
counted for more than justice in international politics, 
and the lawful owners had too many troubles to do 
more than protest against a donation in which some 
have seen tne origin alike of the Temporal Power of 
the Papacy and of its medieval policy. Leo III., the 
Isaurian, had given the name to a new dynasty (717- 
802), as Leo the Iconoclast had inaugurated a fresh 
ecclesiastical dissension. From 725, when the move¬ 
ment against images began, to 787, when the Second 
Council of Nilfca restored them, the Eastern Empire 
W 4 s tom by religious factions at the same time that it 
Waged war with Saracens and Bulgarians. The first 
fact had alienated Pope Gregory II. (715731), and lost 
since Gregory III. (731-741) the Eastern Emperor’s in¬ 
fluence in Papal elections. The second rendered im- 
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possible resistance to Lombard encroachments. Con¬ 
stantine V., Copronymus (740-775), sought Pepin’s 
daughter for his son and ottered the Exarchate as a 
dowry. Pepin preferred to keep his daughter: he ha<J 
already disposed of the dowry. A successful struggle 
with Aquitaine and the expulsion of the “ Saracens ” 
from Southern Gaul consolidated his kingdom, and 
his son Charles, when he became in turn sole King 
of the Franks (771), found himself the one great 
sovereign in the West. 

The Kingdom of Charles became in thirty years the 
Empire of Charlemagne, its master a hero for future 
story-tellers and poets. It is a strangely variegated tale 
of bloodshed and diplomacy, of cruelty and humour 
and intellectual progress. Compared with the only 
notable contemporary rulers, Offa of Mercia (758- 
796), and Abdur Rahman, the Ommayad Emir of 
Cordova (756-787), Charles had a larger sphere and 
greater opportunities. He gained Saxony and Bavaria, 
as he had already made himself King of Lombardy 
(774). Victories over Avars and Huns gave him mas¬ 
tery to the Danube and the Save. Failure at Caesar- 
augusta (Saragossa), no longer “ studiosa Christi,” and 
Roland’s defeat at Roncevaux, checked without frus¬ 
trating the establishment of Frankish power beyond 
the Pyrenees. From the March of Spain fo Finisterre 
or the ranges of Bohemia, from the mouth of the Elbe 
to Marseilles, Pavia or Belgrade, it was perilous to 
challenge his supremacy. When Leo III. crowned him 
in St. Peter’s Emperor of the Romans (Christmas Day, 
800) his domain might be neither Holy nor Roman, 
but it was certainly for the time an Empire, peer if not 
rival of Baghdad or Cordova, and more than a peer of 
Constantinople, which it did not need to rival. 

More and more the Papacy becomes dependent 
upon die power seated on both sides of the Alps, and 
if Leo gave the crown, Charlemagne, once Patridm, 
now Emperor, need have no uneasy sense of obliga- 
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item Not Rome, but Aachen, was centre of die 
Western world to which princes resorted, and Haroun 
al Raschid sent gifts from Baghdad. Nor is it mere 
barbaric splendour, evidence of the triumph of force. 
Charlemagne had given the Saxons choice of Chris* 
tianity or death, but in general his rule was one of 
law and organization. His mis si dominici made 
annual tours of inspection. The ecclesiastical oversight 
of die new Constantine, typified by the condemnation 
of image-worship at his Council of Frankfort (794), 
finds a counterpart in the Capitularies whereby tne 
new Justinian sets in order even minor details in 
causes as well ecclesiastical as civil, while yet leaving 
undisturbed many laws that he had not made. Nor 
was learning neglected. Rome had given to England 
through Benedict Biscop, k and others, the books which 
made possible the careers of the Venerable Bede 
(t735), the “Father of English History,” at Jarrow, 
and of Alcuin of York. Now by settling Alcuin 
(+804) at Tours Charlemagne was responsible, inci¬ 
dentally, for the propagation of a style of calligraphy 
which, as the ^ Carolingian minuscule,” came to 
influence most national scripts. And if later ages saw 
in the court of Offa a School of Manners, they saw 

also in that of Charlemagne a School of Letters. 

* 

The Successors of Charlemagne 

Charlemagne died in 814. In less than thirty years 
the Empire so hardly won was shattered. While 
Egbert was uniting England, Louis le D6bonnaire and 
his sous were preparing the destruction of that which 
they could nevtr nave created. And a new disruptive 
force was beginning to be felt. The Northmen who 
had burnt Iona (80a) and harassed Egbert throughout 
his reign (80839) wcrc sacking Rouen, while Charle* 
magne Y sjgrandsons were quarrelling amongst them* 
selves. The Treaty of Verdun (843) left to Lothaire 
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Lotharingia (a magnified Lorraine) and “ Italy # * with 
the tide erf Emperor, to Lewis the German whatever 
might be meant by 44 Germany/ 4 and to Charles the 
Bald (at. 20) the Kingdom o£ the Franks. Neither 
the first nor his son Louis II. could save Italy from 
Saracens, invited by warring princes. Lewis* greatest 
achievement was the partition of Lorraine, which was 
not his, with Charles, to whom it belonged still less. 
Meanwhile, the Northmen who had raided England 
had twice reached Paris. Soon they would come to 
stay. The Danes, after pillaging Winchester (860), 
effected a permanent settlement north of the Thames. 
The efforts of Alfred, deservedly called “the Great** 
(871-901), at least held them in check; but the setde- 
ment of the Northmen or Normans in Neustria was 
even more dangerous to the Franks. With the death 
of Lewis the German (876) and Charles the Bald (877), 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Swabia fell into different hands, 
and 41 France ** was divided in two. A turn of the 
kaleidoscope displayed Lewis* youngest son, Charles 
the Fat, ruling once more (885), like Charlemagne, as 
Emperor over Franks, Italians, and Germans, but two 
years proved him more gross than great, and his de¬ 
position closed the chapter for ever. 

If the Eastern Empire could show few triumphs 
over Saracens and Bulgarians, its persistent foes, and 
obeyed sovereigns often as ignoble as cruel, not even 
Irene, Leo the Armenian, Michael the Stammerer, or 
Theodora had availed to rob it of the secret of con¬ 
tinued existence, and monks like Theodore of Studium 
even deserved lasting remembrance. Basil the Mace¬ 
donian (867-886), founding a new dynasty by murder, 
had intervened once more in Italy, where the weak¬ 
ness of temporal rulers gave opportunity to Popes of 
vigour. Self-preservation had compelled Leo IV. 
(847-855) to defend die “Leonine city” against the 
Saracens. Nicholas I. (858-867) deemed himself strong 
enough to burnish new weapons or furbish did ones 
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in support of temporal aggrandhement, and the 
** Donation of Constantine *’ appears in strange com¬ 
pany for use in the West about the time when rela¬ 
tions with die bishops of Constantine’s city were 
strained to the breaking. When the Patriarch Ignatius, 
Son of an emperor, upright and orthodox, was forcibly 
supplanted by Photius, the most learned man of his 
time but not the wisest, Nicholas’ attitude had been 
dignified, even if his claims were questioned. The 
Eighth General Council (Constantinople, 869) left 
matters easier: the restoration of Photius, recognized 
by Pope John VIII., was followed by definite schism. 
But Basil had given help against the Saracens and 
recovered in Southern Italy something of the glory that 
had been Magna Graecia. 


East and West 

The century closes with the emergence in 0 France ” 
of Charles 44 the Simple.” In Italy princes of Friuli 
and Spoieto contend in a struggle advantageous only 
to Arnulf the German and the Saracens, and there are 
seven Popes in eight years. In “ Germany ” Arnulf’s 
son, Lewis die Child (899-911), reigned amid anarchy 
untempered by police. The Slavs who had received 
Christianity and a script from the noble work of Cyril 
(+869) and Methodius provided, like the Normans 
"advancing from one quarter and Hungarians from 
another, problems for the future, with added ecclesias¬ 
tical complications. But far away amid theological 
controversies Greek monks were still studying and 
copying manuscripts which delighted the West six cen- 

* tunes later. An 4 aurthcr yet removed, “ Arab ” studies 
were saving and promoting metaphysics, natural 

, science, and medicine. The Abbassid knalifate, settled 
since 762 at Baghdad, had under Haroun al Raschid 
(jS&Sog) robbed the Eastern Empire for the future 

* enrichment of the West, and his son Al Mamoua 
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{813-833) had been a great patron of learning. The 
introduction of Turkish slaves from Tartary (e* 841) 
provided for the Arab dynasty its future masters. Asia 
m die ninth and tenth centuries was partitioned 
amongst Turkish and Tartar generals till Togrul-Bcg, 
grandson of a slave, established (r. 1058) the Seijuk 
domination. The “ Saracens/’ sweeping the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the ninth century, had long since separated 
from the Empire of Baghdad. Masters of Northern 
Africa, they established in Egypt (968) the Fatimite 
Khalifate. Cairo, their capital, became a home of 
learning. About the same time Abdur Rahman III. 
(912*061), Emir and from 929 Khalif at Cordova, re- 
builder of the Mezquita, and later the Regent 
Almanzor, were raising the Moorish power in Spain 
to heights which seem the greater by contrast with 
the decline which followed Almanzor’s death (1002). 

In England the work of Alfred was continued by 
his son Edward the Elder and his grandson Athelstan 
(925-940). By 959 Edgar had became Bretwalda, even 
Basileus, and the divisions of the Heptarchy were 
healed. Invasions of Norsemen and Danes, culminat¬ 
ing in the establishment of Canute (1016-1035), did 
Hot destroy all that had been achieved. In the Frankish 
and German Kingdoms struggles of nobles for power 
led, in the first, to die accession of Hugh-Capet (987), 
son of Hugh the Great, “ Dux Francorum,” and 
founder of a dynasty which lasted eight centuries; in 
the second, to the triumph of Conrad of Franconia 
(on), followed seven years later by his rival Henry 
the Fowler of Saxony, whose dynasty endured till the 
advent of a second Conrad of Franconia (1024). The 
reigns of Henry’s son, Otto the Great (936)—the re¬ 
founder of the Empire (065)—of Otto IL (973) and 
Otto III. (983-1002) refashioned Central Europe and 
gave to the Empire an importance which, save for one 
brief period (1256-1273), was never afterwards lost. 
Italy with twenty-three Popes and five anti-Popes in a 
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century found its foes in its own household* The 
intervention of Otto I. and Otto II. failed to product 
peace, and the ill-omened alliance of Byzantines and 
Saracens which caused Otto II/s defeat in Calabria 
(98a) was hardly compensated for by his marriage ten 
years earlier with Thcophano, daughter of the Eastern 
Emperor, Romanus II., and one of the most remark¬ 
able women of her time. Only when Gcrbert, formerly 
Archbishop of Rheims, after a tempestuous ana, 
according to his detractors, sinister career, became 
Sylvester II. (999) was the Roman See occupied by a 
man of outstanding eminence. In Stephen of Hungary 
(997-1038) the House of Arpad produced a saint who 
was also a capable ruler. For the Eastern Empire the 
century showed progress in recovery of territory. 
Nicephorus Pbocas won victories in Asia, John 
Zimisces (969-976) defeated the Russians in Thrace 
and secured a hold on Bulgaria, which Theophano’s 
brother, Basil II., succeeded amid many vicissitudes in 
retaining. 



CHAPTER II 

TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 

Such enumerations do little justice to the importance 
of the period. In it each of the two systems which 
many regard as most characteristic of the Middle 
Ages—feudalism and monasticism—received further 
development. In origin neither is mediaeval, and 
feudalism is one of several possible expressions of a 
primitive patriarchal and quasi-military conception. It 
is not the only one nor everywhere necessarily the 
earliest The tribal system of the Celts was not 
feudal, nor was the communal system of the early 
British settlements with its later Teutonic develop¬ 
ment. Feudalism from one point of view is a system 
of relations connected with and arising from land; 
from another it is the resulting reciprocal obligations 
of classes of persons. But in England neither the 
strip-system nor the two-field or three-field system was 
wholly ousted by the introduction after the Conquest 
of the manorial system with its feudal associations. 
There was no need that either should supplant the 
other entirely and, if the village system in England 
depended in part upon a Roman system of economy 
far older than the Teutonic setdements, the feudal 
system developed some aspects of the Roman system 
of law. Again, the struggles of the ninth and tenth 
centuries aid not cause tne development of feudalism, 
but they favoured it and made some features of it 
necessary in many places to preserve civilization. 

Feudalism and Monasticism 

There are, however, strange consequences. In pro¬ 
portion as in the transition from one conception of the 

*7 
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Status to the establishment of a new social order the 
sanctions of law of coercive force over a wide area 
are challenged, the "laws** recognized as valid for 
; smaller areas rise from secondary to primary import* 
ance. Many of these " laws ” are formulation of meal 
custom, and if custom set against law has often been a 
cause of abuse, it has also, in conjunction with it, 
afforded a safeguard of liberty. But for whom? A 
mediaeval thinker might hold that the Law of Nature 
had made all men free, but he would add, as of more 
practical importance, that subsequently the Lex Gen¬ 
tium had subjected some to servitude. And, further, 
a theory of dominium, with the king at the apex, sub¬ 
ject only to God, and a series of divisions and sub¬ 
divisions each with corresponding relations, sounds 
well, but in the conditions of mediaeval society such 
a scheme probably never could have existed, and cer¬ 
tainly never did exist, completely in practice. So far 
as the system applied, the inferior recognized the 
superiority of his aominus by " homage," acknowledg¬ 
ing himself his "man.** As the obligation was ful¬ 
filled in services, the lord had an interest in the 
potential performer of those services, the wardship in t 
minority, and the right of determining marriage in 
the case of an heiress, as well as duties which he him¬ 
self was expected to fulfil. Bald and inadequate and 
open to criticism as such a statement of the position 
may be, the system permeated mediaeval history, and 
the exceptions were scarcely less important. Ana what 
was to be the position of land in ecclesiastical hands or 
of ecclesiastical persons holding land? 

The monastic reforms of this period present 
features which* will often recur. Admittedly, the 
common concern of the community is the Opus Dei , 
the Divine Office die common service, the conventual 
Liturgy the common offering. Yet anyone who went 
back to the Rule of St Benedict, and still more if he 
wept to eastern sources with which St Benedict was 
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perfectly familiar when he made it, might look round 
and wonder if life were not becoming too easy* The 
monk was bound to poverty as well as to chastity and 
obedience; but communities were becoming rich, partly 
by economic values which they had themselves created, 
partly by endowments. In 817, Benedict of Aniane, 
friend and adviser of Louis le Dcbonnaire, attempted 
a reform. He restricted the external occupations of 
monks, including the educational activities that had 
arisen, and increased the hours in church. But it has 
been gravely doubted if this really promoted the aim 
of St. Benedict’s judicious division of time. Nearly a 
century later, the foundation of Cluny (910) in Bur¬ 
gundy by William, Duke of Aquitaine, with Bcrno 
as first aobot, was precursor of another reform. From 
the outset, Cluny was in direct dependence on the 
Pope, with the result that the Cluniacs became, like the 
Jesuits six centuries later, international representatives 
of Papal policy. Such dependence had an earlier 
advantage m removing at least one type of monastic 
house from the interference and control of lay rulers, 
which became the source of intolerable abuses. In 
England, Archbishop Dunstan (+988) brought about 
by monastic reforms a revival that had far-reaching 
consequences. 

" SaCERDOTIUM ” AND “ ReGNUM ” 

In a.d. 1000, as later in 1100, the end of the world 
was expected. That it did not come probably relieved 
many of anxiety, though it is not till the last quarter 
that Peter Damiani relates visions of rulers suffering 
the torments of hell for the possession, even by inherit¬ 
ance, of ecclesiastical property. But the eleventh cen¬ 
tury raises questions far graver than the title to lands. 
Conjoined with the concept of “ a single community 
comprehensive of mankind,” viewed as an organism 
with a government indisputably theocratic, was the 
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recognition of a distinction of two orders, spiritual and 
temporal, the spheres of die Sacerdotwm and the 
Regnum . If die separation was grounded in Scripture, 
was there like guidance as to their co-ordination or 
differentiation as superior and inferior, like sun and 
moon? In the Gospel Peter spoke of two swords and 
used one, * Were both his? If one was wielded later 
by a lay arm, was it by delegation? 

The Council of Worms (829) had taught that a king 
who ruled ill had become a tyrant, “ since he was 
called Rex a recte agendo And Hincmar, Archbishop 
of Rheims (845-882), while holding that kings govern¬ 
ing according to God’s will are subject to none, yet 
maintained that if adulterers, murderers, or ravishers, 
they were to be judged by bishops. But who was to 
judge bishops, and what was the position of the Pope? 
Moreover, kings who have become tyrants are the less 
likely to recognize control. A relation which Syl¬ 
vester II. and Otto III. might have adjusted satisfac¬ 
torily in Rome itself became confused indeed since they 
had not done so. The Pope crowned the Emperor. 
Did he make him? When the Electoral College was 
established, was it by Gregory V. or Otto III.? These 
questions in modern form may suggest the difficulties. 

The eleventh century saw the advance of the Nor¬ 
mans. Under Robert the Devil and his natural son 
William, Normandy, friendly or hostile, proved equally 
dangerous to M France/’ Norman influence in Eng¬ 
land under Edward die Confessor became Norman 
domination under William the Conqueror. Robert the 
Devil died in Asia Minor (1035), ^ ut countrymen, 
combining piety with worldly advantage as pilgrims 
or soldiers of fRrtune, fought Greeks and Saracens in 
Italy and Sicily, seized Aversa, Salerno, and Apulia, 
defeated Pope Leo IX., and forces of both emperors, 
and received from Leo as guerdon of his freedom 
recognition of their Italian conquests (1053). By 1060, 
Robert Guiscard was Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
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and his brother Roger had begun the conquest of 
Sicily, dominions united seventy years later by another 
Roger* Later still, Dante observes Guiscard in Para¬ 
dise, but fails to notice Gregory VII. 

The Sword and die Bible seen, so runs the tale, by 
Otto III. in the tomb of Charlemagne at Aachen, had 
symbolic meaning and practical use. But Otto’s suc¬ 
cessors are remembered for Henry II.’s wars with 
ecclesiastical and secular princes and Conrad IL’s in¬ 
corporation of Burgundy m the Empire (1033), rather 
than for religious achievements. It fell to Conrad’s 
great son Henry III. (1039-1056) to reform the Church. 
There were three claimants to the Papacy, of whom 
the worst was the lawful holder and the most respect¬ 
able had bought the see. Henrv deposed them all at 
the Council of Sutri (1046). The Papacy survived 
Benedict IX., as it was to survive Alexander VI. But 
the latter example showed that the election by car¬ 
dinals, prescribed by the Latcran Council of 1059 
under Nicholas II., afforded no absolute security. 


However, from 1049 (Leo IX.) to 1073 (Gregory VII.) 
the Church enjoyed reasonably good government. 
Twenty-one years after Henry’s death (1056), the 
Regntitn was at the feet of the Sacerdotium when his 
son, Henry IV., sued from Gregory at Canossa a 
pardon which he neither forgot nor forgave. Hilde¬ 
brand, as archdeacon, had been urgent to secure Papal 
freedom; as Pope Gregory he now claimed domination. 
His pontificate (1073-1085) marks an epoch in political 
theory. It is easy to do him injustice. Above all else 
Europe needed a centre of unity, and historically Rome 
was its natural centre* 


Gregory VII. 

The Donation of Constantine, however suspect, pur¬ 
ported to give the Pope special rights over islands and 
peninsulas, whether or not the kings of England or 
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Denmark recognized the fact. And if Otto III* had 
made Poland a kingdom (root), Pope Sylvester had 
given the ride to Stephen of Hungary the year before* 
Henry III. had unmade Popes, but a Pone, even if of 
his own choice, yet not of his making, had crowned 
him. And for Gregory his own authority rested on no 
earthly sanctions. Nor is it fair to see in his claims 
only the arrogance of ambition. Were the things that 
belong to Goa to be given to Caesar? Was a king who 
set the law of God at defiance to be subject to no 
control? Were ecclesiastics who bought spiritual pre¬ 
ferments and violated the Church’s law to be secured 
from consequences by the protection of princes who 

g routed by their venality and were encouraged in sin 
y their impious support? The rhetorical question is 
a dangerous mode of historical writing; but it has 
often explained, if not justified, policy. France 
between 996 and 1108 had only three kings. The 
reigns of Robert II. and Henry I. allowed some effort 
to secure urgently needed reform; but as Philip I. 
{1060) grew up, he made profit out of every kind of 
cxclesiasrical abuse. And on both sides of the Alps, 
while the secular magnificence of the holders of the 
great sees was often easier to discern than their 
spiritual character, their position brought immunity 
rather than responsibility. Gregory’s failure was in 
his conception of the means whereby reform could be 
achieved. 

Gregory’s own position was dangerous, and he 
needed friends. The influence of one friend, the 
widowed Empress Agnes, with her son, varied; but 
two other women were both devoted and powerful. 
Beatrice, widowof Godfrey, Duke of Upper and Lower 
Lmraine, whose rebellions had led to tne division of 
die duchies, and her daughter, the Countess Matilda 
of Tuscany, were warm supporters by whose aid and 
that of the Normans he mild venture a decided policy* 
In Northern Italy, however, especially at Milan, there 
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was direct challenge of Ids right to interfere either in 
eases of alleged simony, heresy, or clerical marriage. 
And there was another problem which affected every 
country where feudal conceptions reigned. A master¬ 
ful sovereign like the Conqueror might seize the 
person of Odo, Earl of Kent, and claim to do thereby 
no violence to the sacrosanctity of Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux. But an ordinary diocesan bishop was at once 
a spiritual person and, as holder of lands attached to 
his bishopric, owed homage to a temporal lord, need¬ 
ing investiture like any other holder. If the normal 
mode of investiture was with staff and ring, confusion 
was easy as to what was thereby conveyed. Here in 
simplest form is the origin of the long investiture con¬ 
troversy. In 44 Germany/’ where Henry IV. claimed 
the right of appointment and investiture, a synod of 
bishops at Worms (1076) declared Gregory himself no 
bishop. He replied with excommunication, and Henry 
submitted at Canossa (1077). Henry’s throne was 
challenged by Rudolf of Swabia, whose duchy was 
given two years later to Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
and Gregory, again excommunicating Henry (1080), 
was declared deposed by a synod of German and 
Italian bishops. After a struggle, in which Guiscard 
and the Normans sacked Rome in Gregory’s defence, 
he retired to Salerno, dying there in exile (1085). Later 
Henry V. and Paschal II. continued the strife, which 
arose also in England between Henry I. and Anselm. 
The Concordat of Worms {1122), with Calixtus II., 
embodied the practical solution that election of bishops 
and abbots in the Teutonic realm was to take place 
without violence or simony in the king’s presence : the 
elect were to receive the 44 regalia” by the sceptre, 
saving that which belonged to the Roman Church: 
investiture with ring and crozier was to belong to die 
Pope, and there was to be no interference with 
canonical election or freedom of consecration. Yet 
memories remained, and the lands bequeathed (it 15) 
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to tile Papacy by Countess Matilda provided another 
subject of dispute with the Empire for nearly 200 years. 

England and the Normans 

For England the century from the death of Canute 
(X035) to that of Henry I. (1135) was the strangest it 
had known. Hie loss of insularity gave it an un¬ 
natural boundary, always unstable. The Norman Con¬ 
quest was no peaceful penetration, but it brought con¬ 
tact with wider intellectual life. Familiarity was 
acquired, however unwillingly, with different customs, 
laws, and ways of speech. Tne marvel is the progress 
of assimilation. The castle and the manor, which stood 
at first for alien supremacy, became accepted as natural 
features of the national life and organization. We find 
it difficult to recall days when the Domesday Book 
stood for something quite different from a patent of 
antiquity for places mentioned in it; when old custom¬ 
ary rights and services were combined in a strange 
mixture with new; when the obligatory attendance of 
“free tenants” in the manor court, and the rendering of 
justice there by the lord or his representative in their 
presence and by their assistance, had as real a meaning 
as the restrictions upon the villein; when knights’ fees 
bore a relation not merely to military service but to 
assessment; and when the fact that services had or had 
not been commuted for money made the later inci¬ 
dence of the cost of war vary seriously in different 
parts. 

Again, great, if strangely aualified, prelates like Odo 
of Baycux, or Ralph Flamoard, might seek chiefly 
their own inUrests, but men like Lan franc and 
Anselm had also much to give, even if Englishmen 
knew litde of the former’s controversy on the Eucharist 
with Berengarius of Tours (998-1088), nor understood 
much better than William II. or Henry the greatness 
of Anselm. Norman architecture raised enduring 
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memorials, but not less important was the association 
with the revival of learning at Bee and Avranches and 
die progress of monastic reform. At the outset, on 
the Continent Cluny’s influence is dominant. It had 
been potent enough to secure in the agreement for a 
** Truce of God” (1041) even some mitigation of 
war. Abbots like Hugh the Great (1024-1109) were 
counsellors whose letters and support were sought by 
Popes and kings. The wealth of the Order accorded 
with its importance. Art and architecture were 
fostered. Despite undue centralization of control the 
reforms had brought real benefit, and developments at 
Flcury, Hirsau, and elsewhere extended its influence 
beyond the sphere of Cluny. 

There was, however, another side. The elaboration 
and multiplication of choir-offices did not increase 
devotion, nor did the time left for reading and writing 
notably promote learning, while the personal manual 
labour enjoined by St. Benedict was transferred almost 
entirely to others. Robert of Molesme, followed by 
Alberic and Stephen Harding, began at Citeaux (Cts- 
tercium) a new reform (1098) with a more rigorous 
standard, which it needed courage to adopt. Severity 
of life and dress, of architecture and ritual, were to be 
its marks. It nearly failed, but the accession of 
Bernard and his marvellous enthusiasm supplied the 
need. Between 1113-1115 La Ferte, Pontigny, Clair- 
vaux, and Morimond were added. By 1119 there were 
10 houses, by 1200 over 500, a century later nearly 700. 
The “ Carta Caritatis ” issued (1119) by Stephen Hard¬ 
ing is second only to the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Cluny and Citeaux 

More flexible in initiative, if also more severe, than 
the Cluniacs, and invoking the special patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Cistercian Order, under its 
general chapter of abbots, yielded to none in influence. 
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In agriculture and sheep-raising its supremacy was 
unrivalled. In England the produce of its wool covered 
many rents in royal finances, not only under John and 
Edward III. To the paganized remnants of the old 
Kingdom of Slavonia the Order gave even more than 
to the desolate wilds of Yorkshire. But the increasing 
restriction upon learning left them with compara¬ 
tively few intellectual treasures to transmit. They 
had nothing comparable with the austerity of the 
Carthusians, settled by Bruno at the Grande Chartreuse 
(1084)1 ^d for the deepest notes of spiritual experi¬ 
ence we must look elsewhere. The controversy of 
Bernard and Peter the Venerable—of Citeaux with 
Gluny—was not glorious in inception or ending, and 
Bernard himself laments the inconsistency between 
the life he sought and the busy prelatic life he led. 
And if neither mission work nor tne pursuit of learn¬ 
ing were aims of Benedict’s Rule, still less was farm¬ 
ing on a great scale or the preaching of a crusade. 



CHAPTER III 
THE CRUSADES 

The Crusades, invested by later ages with romance, 
are, properly, the subject of tragedy. In the Eastern 
Empire the Macedonian dynasty lingered till Isaac 
Comncnus (1057), but the work of Basil II. (+1025) 
was undone. 1 he Scljuk Turks were firmly estab¬ 
lished in Armenia : at Manzikert (1071) they captured 
Romanus IV., and five years later seized Jerusalem. 
Northern Syria had been lost in 1030, Serbia in 1040, 
and Bari, the last possession in Italy, fell to the 
Normans in 1071. The Photian schism (866) had been 
apparently closed, but it yawned deeper with the final 
rupture of relations between Michael Cerularius and 
Loo IX. (1053-1054). It is a melancholy story on both 
sides. The reign of Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118), 
as depicted by his daughter, like the correspondence 
between Michael the Drunkard and Nicholas I., shows 
how little those who in their own eyes were the true 
u Romans ” understood the West. Alexius had some 
capacity and few scruples. His Varangian guard of 
mercenaries was a corps d’tlite; he could make com¬ 
mon cause with Venice, even win a victory over 
Normans. A turn of events brought East ana West 
closer together, however involuntarily. The Seljuk 
domination under Malek Shah (1073-1092) had raised 
a real barrier to the path of the thousands of pilgrims 
whom piety or penitence or both impelled towards 
Palestine. It has been said that the First Crusade, as 
preached by Urban II. and Peter die Hermit at Cler¬ 
mont (1095), sought not merely the recovery of the 
Holy Land but the peace of Europe. II so, it was 
dearly bought. 


27 
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For nearly two centuries crusade followed crusade 
with princes as leaders: the first (1095-1099) led by 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, Bohe- 
mund of Tarentum, and Tancred; the second (1146) 
by the Emperor Conrad III. and Louis VII. of France; 
the third (1189-1192) by Frederick Barbarossa, Philip 
Augustus of France, and Richard Cceur de Lion of 
England; the fourth (1201-1204) by Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, Boniface of Montferrat, and Dandolo, 
Doge of Venice; the fifth (1217-1221) by Andrew of 
Hungary and Jean de Briennc; the sixth (1228-1229) 
by the Emperor Frederick IL; the seventh (1248-1254) 
and eighth (1270) by Louis IX. of France (St. Louis). 
To these should be added Urban II. and Peter the 
Hermit, whose fiery eloquence inspired the first, and 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who preached the second. 
They are great names, and not less significant is the 
magnitude of their failure. However, the successes of 
mediaeval princes were often almost as disastrous to 
their people. It would be unfair to blame the princes 
for the results of perfervid oratory which set in motion 
masses of men and women, even bands of children, 
unfurnished with supplies or with arms, journeying 
to a Promised Land, like the Chosen People, by an 
unknown route, or for the excesses of other bands 
equally undisciplined who created a reign of terror 
as they marched through Hungary ana Thrace to 
Constantinople. 

The First and Second Crusades 

In the First Crusade, at least, the regular forces 
achieved, even^t heavy cost, considerable success. We 
r$ad with amusement of the way in which the Eastern 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus regarded them* Like the 
warriors to whom Gregory VII. made grants in Spain, 
they might Jceep what they could conquer, only recog¬ 
nizing himself as overlord. Once in Asia, their con- 
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quests might bring dissensions: be lost nothing. The 
capture of Nicaca, Edessa, Antioch, opened the way to 
Jerusalem. It fell (1099), *ad the victory of Ascalon 
secured the position. Godfrey, establishing the King* 
dom of Jerusalem, piously refused to wear a crown : his 
brother Baldwin became Prince of Edessa; Bohcmond, 
of Antioch. If ever, it has been said, the feudal 
system were perfectly represented anywhere it was in 
Godfrey's organization of Palestine and the “ Assizes 
of Jerusalem ” embodying its law. Such success had 
dangers. Let temporary victory give Jerusalem to the 
Fatimite Khalif of Egypt or to Godfrey, the Scljuks 
were still masters of Asia. New contingents after 
Godfrey’s death (1100) were destroyed; struggles of 
Bohemund and Alexius embittered relations, and the 

K isition was imperilled by the fall of Edessa (1144). 

can while, we gain strange impressions of the state of 
Europe. Henry I. of England had been at war in 
Normandy; his son-in-law, the Emperor Henry V., in 
Flanders, Hungary, Poland, Saxony, and Thuringia, 
as well as Italy and France. France produces a really 
outstanding ^administrator under Louis VI. and 
Louis VII. ih Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, " Father of 
his Country” (+1151 or. 1152), who did much to im¬ 
prove justice and social conditions alike. In a Papal 
schism {1130-1138), Innocent II. was supported bv the 
Emperor Lothaire the Saxon, the anti-Pope by Roger 
of Sicily. Stephen’s troubled reign in England Coin¬ 
cided with the struggle of the Emperor Conrad III., 
first of the Hohenstaufen Dukes of Swabia and Lords 
of Waiblingen, against the Guelf Princes, Henry the 
Proud of Bavaria and Saxony, and his son, Henry the 
Lion—a struggle in which the compromise at Frank¬ 
fort (1142) gave the greater part of Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Austria to the Guelfs. 

The Second Crusade, promoted but not led by Ber¬ 
nard, failed ignominiously. Taxation made it un¬ 
popular and dissensions frustrated achievement. Losses 
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Wore tarrMc. 1 ^ Emperor Conrad abandoned It, and 
Louis VH. escaped with difficulty from pirates* Louis 
bad married (1137) Eleanor, daughter of William, last 
Duke of Aquitaine (Guienne) and Count of Polders, 
and now divorced her (115a). Six weeks later, with 
damaged reputation but unimpaired estates, she 
married Henry Piantagenet, Count of Anjou. A com¬ 
bined domain extending in pretension or in fact from 
Rouen to Le Mans and thence to Angers and Tours, 
Poitiers and Bordeaux and beyond was too great for 
a subject even if that subject nad not become (1154), 
in right of his mother Matilda, Henry II. of England. 
But Henry’s thoughts turned also to Brittany and 
Toulouse. More important than the war which followed 
are his recourse to the financial experiment of 
0 scutage ” (1159), which the barons later refused to 
Henry III. (1242); the Constitutions of Clarendon 
(1164), with restraints on the clergy which roused the 
indignation of Becket, whose murder (1170) and 
canonization are testimony to the power of sentiment; 
and the Assize of Clarendon, with its momentous con¬ 
sequences alike for feudalism and the development of 
the English judicial system. At his death (1189), ^ tCT 
wars with Ireland and Scotland, Henry was in arm* 
against his son Richard and Philip Augustus of 
France. 

The two greatest figures of the age are Conrad’s 
nephew, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa (1152- 
1190), and St. Bernard (t 1153), whose pupil 
Eugenius III. (1145-1153) was the first Cistercian Pope, 
Frederick’s difficulties Were mostly fruits of ambition. 
The creation of the Duchy of Austria and the King- 
dom of Bohemia, the recognition of Henry the Lion 
jiti Bavaria and marriage with Beatrice of Burgundy, 
flvere wiser strokes of policy than invasion of Poland 
or a protracted struggle with Italy and the Papacy. 
Lombardy dreamed of freedom and Rome of a re* 
public. The Papacy bad no mom sympathy than the 
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Empire with either, but of ten Popes between Inno¬ 
cent II- (fi 143) and the next crusade (1189), the greatest, 
Hadrian IV.—Nicholas Breakspear—(1154-1159), who 
burnt Arnold of Brescia (1155), was estranged by 
Frederick’s seizure of Countess Matilda’s lands, and 
the longest reigning, Alexander III. (1x59-1181), was 
confronted by three anti-Popes supported by the 
Emperor. It was short-sighted policy. If Henry the 
Lion, now husband of Matilda, daughter of Henry II. 
of England, paid by the loss of Bavaria and Saxony 
for refusal to help Frederick, Alexander III. appears 
unexpectedly as successful champion of Italian liberty. 
The Peace of Venice (1177) with the Pope and that of 
Constance (1183) with the Lombard League attested 
the achievement. 

The Latex Crusades 

The Third Crusade affords heroes of romance, with 
preference for the Moslem. Saladin grasped the power 
of the Fatimite Khalifs (1171) and became more than 
master of Christian forces weakened by the rivalry of 
Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, and Raymond 
of Tripoli* When he seized Jerusalem (1187) its king 
was already his prisoner. Pope Clement III. set himself 
to raise funds by the dime Saladine, and Philip 
Augustus, Richard I., and Frederick each sought the 
glory of rescuing the Holy City. The Emperor was 
drowned in Cilicia (1190); Richard captured Cyprus, 
and gave it later to Guy de Lusignan, but quarrels 
with Philip long delayea the capture of Acre (1x91) 
and left enduring animosity. Philip abandoned the 
expedition, and Richard, after viewing, without taking, 
Jerusalem, and obtaining from Salaam a guarantee of 
access for pilgrims, returned to fall into the hands of 
Frederick’s son, the Emperor Henry VI. The enor¬ 
mous ransom which liberated him was not less truly 
wasted than the cost of the crusade. Henry’s position 
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Wat curious, The resentment of Henry the lion had 
prompted a league for his overthrow, in which the 
English were concerned. His claim to Sicily in right 
of his wife Constance, grand-daughter of Roger IL, 
was hardly won after a struggle which prevented hit 
not wholly religious project of a crusade. He wished 
to make the German crown hereditary, a rash scheme 
for one whose son was an infant. But his death (1x97) 
and that of Constance (1198) left the Empire in dispute 
between his Ghibellin brother Philip of Swabia and 
the Guelfs, represented by Otto IV., son of Henry the 
Lion (+1195), w xth the Pope, if he were strong, in a 
commanding position. The new Pope Innocent III. 
(1198-1216) was under forty and one of those who 
** make history M because they fear neither problems 
nor responsibility. He placed France under interdict 
(1200) when Philip Augustus broke his marriage tic; 
he decided to recognize Otto (1201); and he promoted 
crusades, not always with honour. 

The Fourth Crusade, inaugurated by the Pope in the 
interests of peace, developed into a campaign of rob¬ 
bery, first of Hungary, then of the Eastern Empire. 
Baldwin Count or Flanders established the Larin 
Empire at Constantinople (1204-1261), and Frankish 
princes partitioned Greece. One power only derived 
permanent advantage—Venice, which for three-quarters 
of a century had been seeking expansion of commer¬ 
cial influence in the Adriatic ana the Greek islands. 
None of the great sovereigns engaged in the expedi¬ 
tion, nor was Europe freed from war. King John, after 
murdering Arthur of Brittany (1203), lost to Philip 
Augustus Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 

E rt of Pokoufeaw his kingdom under interdict (1208) 
d himself excommunicated (1212), only winning 
" freedom by recognizing Stephen Langton as Arch¬ 
bishop ana himself as bedding England and Ireland 
from the Pope (1213). In Southern France Innocent 
promoted (1208-1209) the terrible crusade against the 
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Albigemes, in which Simon de Montfort waged a 
shameful war against Raymond of Toulouse* Otto IV., 
claiming Countess Matilda’s lands and Sicily, gained 
excommunication (12x0) and Innocent’s support for a 
rival, Frederick, son or Henry VI. Otto joined John 
against Philip, but their defeat at Bouvines (12x4) 
destroyed what little prestige either retained. In 1215 
John granted to his barons the Magna Carta, 
Frederick II. was crowned at Aachen, and Innocent 
performed the most lasting act of his life by approving 
the establishment of the Dominicans. Next year, like 
John, he was dead. He had carried forward the work 
which Gregory VII. began; had succeeded where 
Gregory faded. Time would show if it were more 
than a phantom triumph. 

New crusading projects were afoot, but Andrew of 
Hungary failed in Palestine (1218), and Jean de Brienne 
retreated from Egypt (1221), abandoning Damietta, 
taken two years before. Frederick II. married Jean’s 
daughter, but showed no eagerness to fulfil his vow 
of a crusade. At last, after settling Naples, which 
Jean ravaged at the instigation of Gregory IX., after 
granting Prussia, still unconverted, to the Teutonic 
Knights (1225) and wresting Holstein from Denmark, 
he set out, returned, was excommunicated, and set out 
again. Profiting by Egypt’s troubles, he secured by 
treaty (1229) the cession of Jerusalem, of which he 

E qclaimed himself king, as well as Bethlehem, 
azareth, and Sidon. The Sixth Crusade had at least 
achieved something. In Sicily Frederick combined the 
state of an eastern potentate with the rMmt of an 
enlightened administrator. In i2ao he was himself the 
object of a crusade proclaimed by Pope Gregory 
(f 1241). It was the old trouble of the Lombard 
League, complicated by the disloyalty of his son Henry, 
and of Austria, Bavaria, and Bohemia. But despit® 
Innocent IV.’s effort at the Council of Lyons, his 
enemies were not strong enough to depose him, and 
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he died Emperbr (1250). Meanwhile in England and 
Fr&ncc* Henry ID. and Louis IX, had grown to 
manhood, die one losing steadily the affection of 
his people which he haa never deserved, the other 
acquiring it by degrees, and with it the reputation of 
a saint. Languedoc was added to France (1229), and 
Louis regained Poitou in spite of Henry’s efforts. 
Then, falling ill, he vowed a crusade for the same year 
(1244) which saw an example of successful persecution 
in the almost complete extinction of the Albigenses. 

It is with the name of St. Louis that the last two 
crusades are associated. In 1248 he set out upon the 
disastrous expedition, which, after the seizure of 
Damietta, resulted in his defeat and capture at Man- 
sourah (1250). Released at a great price, he spent four 

n s in Palestine before returning to France (1254). 

r&% a confused world. In France there had been 
the peasant revolt of the Pastoureaux, in Rome Branca- 
leone of Bologna was teaching the Romans what good 
government meant. Frederick’s son, Conrad IV. 
(T1254), had had to fight William of Holland for the 
Empire and had been beaten. The latter’s death in 
1256 left the Imperial crown in abeyance till 1273. 
Simon de Montfort the Younger and Henry III. had 
been trying to conquer Gascony, and Innocent IV.* 
already unpopular in England, had offered die Crown 
of Sialy, which belonged to Conrad’s brother Man¬ 
fred, to Henry for his son Edmund, a gratification 
for which the English refused to allow Innocent's 
successor, Alexander IV., to be paid. Urban IV. 
offered it to Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
who accepted it and killed Manfred (1266) and 
Conrad’s son, ®onradin, two years later. Henry III. in 
die treaty of Paris (1259J had surrendered northern 
claims attd became vassal as Duke of an Aquitaine 
which included Guienne and Gascony at once and 
later part of Saintonge (1279) and the Agenais {1286). 
But Louis failed to satisfy Henry’s barons by die 
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Mtse of Amiens (1264). Montfort was killed at 
Evesham (1265), and when Louis resolved on a new 
crusade, Henry’s son Edward, like Charles of Anjou, 
was free to accompany him and his own son Philip. 
Louis, however, died at Tunis (1270) and the crusade 
was at an end. 

Results of the Crusades 

It is clear that any beneficial results of most of 
these expeditions were indirect—the opening up of 
knowledge of the East, the extension of trade, the 
development of some branches of science. Their main 
objects remained for the most part unachieved, and 
the immediate economic effects were lamentable. But 
to insist upon such facts overmuch is to adopt a 
modern rather than a mediaeval standpoint Persecu¬ 
tion of Jews accorded on the whole with popular 
sentiment Military expeditions, if not wholly volun¬ 
tary, had the consolation of piety and the prospect of 
booty. Europe gained sugar and lemons and damask, 
perhaps paper and the mariner’s compass; the 
Jews and the Venetians wealth. One institution of 
some note survived. The twelfth century saw the 
establishment of the military; orders. Two of these, 
the Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the Knights of the Temple, were specially asso¬ 
ciated with Palestine; three others, the Knights of 
Alcantara, of Santiago and of Calatrava, with Spain; 
one, the Teutonic Knights, with the Empire. Several 
of these bodies acquired great wealth, as well as dis¬ 
tinction, and while the "suppression of the Templars 
in France, confirmed by Clement V. at the Council of 
Vienne in 1312, was represented as a concession to 
outraged morality, others saw in it the triumph of 
the greed of Philip IV. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SPANISH PENINSULA 


The history of the re-emergence of Spain as a 
Christian power is like an involved and fantastic tale. 
The defeat in 998 of Almanzor’s attempt on Old Cas¬ 
tile by the united forces of Leon and Navarre under 
Garcia the Trembler gave opportunities for progress. 
Sancho the Great of Navarre (1001-1035), whose capital 
was Pampeluna, became sufficiently dominant in the 
north to leave to his sons four kingdoms. Of these, 
Aragon, Navarre and Castile were to play an impor¬ 
tant part, even though for a century (1017-1118) Sara¬ 
gossa, Aragon’s future capital, continued a Moorish 
stronghold. The strength gained by the annexation of 
the westernmost kingdom (Leon, the two Asturias, 
and Galicia) by Sancho’s son, Ferdinand I. of Castile, 
in 1037 was temporarily impaired by the fact that he 
also left three sons, but in the reign of the third, 
Alfonso VI. (1066-1109) of Castile and Leon, the capital 
was advanced from Burgos to Toledo, won from the 
Moors in 1085. The story of its capture and that of 
the Kingdom of Valencia, lost again in 1102, is part 
of the romantic history of Ruy Diaz, the “ Cid Cam- 
peador ” (f 1099), who shares the popularity of King 
Arthur, Charlemagne’s paladins or Amadis of GauL 
Meanwhile, Sancho’s grandson, Sancho Ramirez of 
Aragon (1063-1094) had usurped Navarre (1076), and 
Ms son Alfonso the Batder (1104-1134) of Aragon and 
Navarre married the heiress of Castile. In one of his 
twenty-nine battles be won Saragossa from the Moors 
(ixx8), but his wife Uraca forcibly resisted his efforts 
to annex her kingdom to his own. He was beaten also 
by the Moors at Fraga, and died in 1x34. Petronilla, 
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daughter of Ramirez II., brought Aragon (1137) to 
her husband, Raymond Bcrcngcr, Count of Barcelona, 
a French dependency, who founded a dynasty which 
lasted till 1412. Uraca’s son, Alfonso VIIL of Castile, 
married his daughter to Louis VI. of France and 
assumed prematurely for some Moorish victories the 
tide 14 El Imperador.” His grandson, Alfonso the 
Noble (1158-1214), husband of Eleanor, daughter of 
Henry II. of England, was badly beaten by Almohades 
at Alarcos (1195;, and vainly resisted Innocent III/s 
dissolution (1197) of his daughter Berengaria’s marriage 
with Alfonso IX. of Leon. 


The Kingdom of Portugal 

Meanwhile, a new kingdom had been born. Henry, 
grandson of Robert I., Duke of Burgundy, seeking 
fortune, recovered from the Moors part of Western 
Spain south of the Douro and received it (1094) as the 
county of Porto Calle (Portugal) with the hand of 
Uraca’s sister Teresa from Alfonso VI. His son 
Alfonso Henriques proclaimed himself king, and over¬ 
came five Moorish princes at Ourique (1139). Celes- 
tine II. confirmed his kingship (1143), to be held of 
St. Peter on the principles of Gregory VII. The Moors 
had their own troubles. They had supplanted the 
Arabs, but by 1150 the Almovarxdcs in turn succumbed 
to reforming Almohades. The menace of a great 
Almohade invasion stirred Innocent III. to proclaim a 
holy war (1210), and Alfonso of Castile, Pedro II. of 
Aragon (son of Alfonso the troubadour, who gained 
B£arn and Roussillon), and Sancho VII. of Navarre 
united to inflict on the Moors the crushing defeat of 
Las Navas de Tolosa (1212). Pedro, persecutor of 
Waldcnsian heretics, returned to die at Muret fighting 
Simon de Montfort, who was exterminating the Albi- 
genses. His successor, Jayme the Conquistador (12x3- 
1276), conquered Majorca, Minorca, and Valencia from 
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tfec Moore, quarrelled with Popes, and wrote 0 MftMjft 
Ferdinand III,, son of Alfonso and Bcrcngaria, united 
Castile (1217} and Leon (1230), and his daughter* 
Eleanor, in marrying (1254) gave to Edward L of 
England the rignt to the lands of her mother, 
Jeanne, Countess of Ponthicu. It was a heritage of 
trouble, but her father, before his death (1252), had 
captured Cordova (1236) and Seville (1248), which he 
made his capital, and rendered the Moors confined to 
Granada almost powerless. The reputed founder of 
Toledo Cathedral and Salamanca University was 
appropriately canonized (1671), but his son Alfonso X, 
“me Wise/ 4 the most learned prince of his age, 
author of astronomical tables, of a code, and a history, 
was less fortunate. A possible emperor, he could ao 
everything but rule. He was beaten by the Moors, dis¬ 
possessed by his own son, Sancho IV., and died in 
1284* But the liberation of Spain had been accom¬ 
plished, and for the future its troubles were mostly of 
a different kind. 

The Two Sicilies 

Alter the failure of Alfonso’s claims, and the death 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, son of King John and 
King of, the Romans while his money lasted, the 
interregnum in the Empire was closed by the election 
of Rudolf of Habsburg (i273-1291). Hungary, 

Bohemia, and Austria, which a generation before 
(1241) had nearly collapsed under the Tartar or 
Mongol hordes of the successors of Zinghiz Khan 
(+1227), had recovered sufficiently for the first two to 
almost incessant war for the possession of 
fSustria and Carinthia. Fortune favoured Bohemia, 
Whose king, Ottacar II. (1253-1278), had aspired to the 
Imperial Crown itself. The Hungarians were thus 
thrown,into union with Rudolf, and from the ensuing 
struggle. In which Ottacar lost his life, dates the Habs- 
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burg dominion in Austria. The Papal throne, vacant 
since the death of Clement IV. (1268), was filled by 
the election of Gregory X. (1271). Next year Edward I. 
(1272-1307) began the strongest rule that England had 
known since the Conquest. But, for the time, the 
greatest power in Europe was France. Louis VIII. 
had captured Avignon (1236); St. Louis had added 
something, including Arles, to F renchpossessions; his 
son Philip III., the Bold, inherited Toulouse (1271). 
Betrothing Juana, its infant queen, to his son, Philip 
seized Navarre (1274). Later, Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis, secured the election of a French 
Pope, Martin IV. (1281), but his own title to Sicily 
was challenged by Manfred's son-in-law, Pedro III. of 
Aragon, and he was driven from the island as the 
result of the massacre known as the “ Sicilian Vespers ” 
(1282). Philip, therefore, invaded Aragon, but died on 
his way back. Within nine months Charles, Martin, 
and Philip had all died. The war with Aragon was 
ended by the Peace of Tarascon (1291), that with re¬ 
gard to Sicily continued till 1302, There were still 
“Two Sicilies,” for Charles II. of Anjou reigned in 
Naples and first Jayme, then Federigo of Aragon ruled 
in Sicily, nor were the crowns united till the days of 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain (1479-1516). 



CHAPTER V 

CONFUCTING CURRENTS 

Still the dominating influence remained with France. 
The Emperor Rudolf died in 1291, and his son Albert 
of Austria did not secure election till the troubled 
reign of Adolf of Nassau had been ended at Gollheim 
(1298). Edward I. of England was occupied in com¬ 
bining the subjugation of Wales and the adjustment* 
in his own interests, of the affairs of Scotland with 
the development of an administration in which some 
have seen, perhaps too readily, the rudiments of con¬ 
stitutional practice. Of the three immediate successors 
of Martin IV. the last, Piero Murrhone, Celcstine V. f 
made the “gran rifiuto” by resigning after four months, 
to give place to one less holy but more conscious of 
exalted destinies, Benedetto Gaetani, Boniface VIII. 
(1294-1303). He turned from a Rome that was not 
peaceful and an Italy in which Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were usually at war for trade to a wider field, and 
embroiled himself with each of the great powers in 
turn. Friction was perhaps inevitable somewhere as 
Europe then stood. While it would be absurd to say 
that the prevailing feeling in England during the 
thirteenth century was anti-clerical, there was an un¬ 
mistakable current,of criticism of Papal administra¬ 
tion and Papal exactions, and at the same time the 
Statute of Mortmain (1279), and Edward’s relations 
with Archbishop Pecham suggest some tension at 
home. The mol? obvious possibility of clashing with 
France—namely, Gascony—was viewed much less 
warmly by Englishmen than by their kings, and with 
reason* for it was a bottomless pit for English money. 
In : |£94 Philip IV., the Fair, seized Guicnnc; his 
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troops overran Gascony; his fleet attacked Dover 
(1295); John de Baliol attempted an alliance with him, 
and Edward invaded Scotland {1296). Boniface VIII. 
issued the Bull 41 Clericis laicos,” forbidding lay taxa¬ 
tion of clergy. In the circumstances it was a stupen¬ 
dous blunder, not solely the Pope’s. When the English 
clergy, acting upon it, refused contributions for war, 
Edward outlawed them. In France, Philip retaliated 
by forbidding the sending of any valuables out of the 
kingdom. Accommodation was clearly expedient, nor 
was Papal diplomacy again found wanting. In 1297, 
not only was reconciliation affected, but Boniface 
appears as mediator between Edward and Philip. As 
a result, Edward was set free to subjugate Scotland, 
and Philip to attempt to invade and plunder Flanders 
with the help of a clerical subsidy. Next, Papal opposi¬ 
tion to Albert leads to his alliance with Philip, a Papal 
claim to Scotland as a fief (1300) is rejected in England, 
and a renewal of the quarrel between Philip and Boni¬ 
face leads to a reconciliation between Philip and 
Edward, who recovers Guienne in consequence (1303). 
Philip the Fair, though contemporaries thought that 
he looked every inch a king, was not an estimable char¬ 
acter, and the reproaches of the Bull “ Ausculta fili ” 
were not unmerited. At the Jubilee of 1300, Boniface, 
aged 83, had appeared in the splendoul of earthly 
greatness. Now (1302) he replied to Philip’s insults 
by promulging, in an assembly of French Dishops in 
Rome, the Bull “ Unam Sanctam,” wherein the claims 
of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. were surpassed. 
Whether or not it was drafted by Egidio Colonna, 
irony can go no further than the not less fcharactcristic 
scene at Anagni (1303) where, exposed to the violence 
of another Colonna, the claimant to the plenitude of 
earthly power dies a prisoner, but unafraid. 

Yet tnc twelfth and thirteenth centuries are utterly 
misinterpreted if regarded chiefly -as centuries of 
violence and of war. There is progress, sometimes 
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, supreme mastery, in various fields of art and literature, 
of philosophy, even of natural science. In architecture 
the round arch is forsaken for the pointed, decoration 
becomes freer and more elaborate, the Romanesque 
style-—to use question-begging terms—gives place to 
die Gothic. The thirteenth century has been called 
die triumph of Gothic architecture and each may add 
for himself to a list which includes Westminster and 
Chartres. In metal work also, as in illumination, it 
must have been a golden age. In literature, annals 
develop into chronicles, and even into histories on the 
grand scale, and vernacular writing begins to challenge 
a place side by side with Latin. Estimates may 
vary as we read the work of Ordericus Vitalis (1075- 
c , 1143), the Englishman writing Norman history in 
Latin, of William of Tyre, or Guillaume le Breton, or 
his contemporary Geoffroi de Villehardouin (1160-1213), 
the Gesta Dei per Francos —wonderful as its tide, 
or Matthew Paris, historian as well as greatest of 
chroniclers, or the Sire de Joinville (1224-1319), telling 
of what he had seen and known in the company of 
St Louis. But the student never forgets having read 
these works. In the same age, beside verse chronicles 
the Chanson de Roland t the Roman de la Rose , 
the Chansons de Geste vie with the poetry of 
troubadours and minnesingers. The Parzival oi the 
Bavarian knight. Wolfram von Eschcnbach, has as 
secure a place in the literary history of Europe as Sir 
j Thomas Malory's Morse Arthur three centuries later, 
and the modern world has rediscovered the treasures 
of the Icelandic Sagas. 

*The Universities 

In the latter half of the twelfth century students 
begin to throng round distinguished teachers in great 
numbers. Teaching and discipline become regulated 
{In the interests of all, and special privileges are granted 
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to the 14 universities ” of masters and scholars who 
have resorted from all quarters to this place or that as 
a 44 studium generate. No one expected to learn* 
everything, nor was it taught; but each might hope to 
be master of something, if he could stay the lengthy 
course. The mediaeval 14 clericus ” had nothing neces¬ 
sarily about him that was specially religious, certainly 
not the most minor of Orders, but his clerkship 
might be to him the passport to fortune as well as 
to knowledge. Argumentative and disputatious as 
their teachers and far less reverend, upholding the 
honour of their “ nations ” often to the disturbance of 
the peace, these young students were not less high- 
spirited if poorer than their successors, and, in propor¬ 
tion to their facilities of study, perhaps achieved greater 
results. The earliest 44 universities,” like Paris or 
Oxford or Montpellier or Padua or Salamanca or 
Cambridge, enjoyed a freedom and a ore-eminence 
which gave them no little power. The influence of the 
scholar-theologian had been seen already, not only 
when Urban II. placed Anselm at his side at the 
Council of Bari (1098) for his controversy with the 
Greeks on the Procession of the Holy Spirit, but in the 
importance given to Anselm’s methods of establishing 
religious truth. That freedom of teaching was not 
without peril was shown by Abailard’s condemnation 
at the Council of Soissons (1121) and Bernard’s de¬ 
nunciation of him at Sens (11401 Like Joannes Scotus 
Eriugena (+ c. 880) he was in advance of his time, per¬ 
haps of all the Middle Ages. But even if few now 
read the Master of Sentences or remember Peter Lom¬ 
bard’s connection with the University of Paris, the 
philosophy of the 44 Schools,” the teaching and dis¬ 
putations of the Schoolmen, were to be among the most 
potent intellectual forces in Europe. The works of 
Aristotle gained a supremacy on a par with Scripture, 
and hit syllogistic method became the test and instru¬ 
ment of all disputation. 
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The Friars 

The thirteenth century is the Ace of the Friars, 
Europe had long been familiar with the great monastic 
Orders of men and women or with canons regular like 
the Austin Canons, to whom a reformed Order* 
founded by Norbert at Pr^montre, near Laon (c. 1120% 
gave a new importance and widespread influence. But 
the Friars were something; different. That the foolish* 
ness of living and preaching could convert the world 
if presented in visible following of the poverty and 
humility of Christ and His Apostles might seem an 
impracticable dream, but it came as a message of 
Spring to a world not vet too weary to receive it. 
Francis of Assisi and Dominic of Calahorra, the 
Umbrian of 27 and the Spaniard of 45, started in 1209 
and 1215 on a great adventure, and both received 
Innocent III.’s approval in the same year. The two 
Orders, Friars Minor and Friars Preachers, Grey Friars 
and Black, exhibit curious parallels and differences. By 
contrast with monasticism, from one aspect, they sought 
the evangelizing of the multitude rather than the in¬ 
clusion of the few. Like monasticism they had no 
primary concern with learning. Like the individual 
monk, if true monk, the friar could possess nothing: 
unlike him, he was to be found not in the cloister but 
in the haunts of men. Like convents of monks, though 
to a far smaller extent, those of the friars came to be 
provided with means far exceeding the needs of sub¬ 
sistence. 

Unlike the Dominicans the Franciscans were not 
primarily preachy, but both preached, and the sermon 
literature of the ttiirteen th and fourteenth centuries 
affords between the lines a rich field for study of 
human character. Unlike the monks both Orders were 
mendicant. Both also through force of circumstances 
took an important part in the development of the 
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Universities, where, if they evoked the hostility of the 
** artists," they helped to fashion the scholastic method 
into an instrument of marvellous subtlety* Meta¬ 
physical discussions of the meaning of a ** Name," and 
of the existence attributable to universal ideas, divided 
the learned into camps, with Franciscans as supporters 
of Duns Scorns and Dominicans of the most illustrious 
of their Order, Thomas of Aquino, whose Summa, 
with all limitations and incompleteness, is one of the 
greatest philosophical achievements of any age. 

The Dominicans became respected, feared, ridiculed, 
seldom loved, and their connection with the Inquisi¬ 
tion enabled zeal for orthodoxy to be represented as an 
instrument of tyranny. The Inquisition, in fact, took 
its rise in the effort of Innocent III., through Pierre de 
Castelnau, Rainier of Citeaux, and Dominic, then an 
Austin canon, to deal with the Albigensian heretics. 
After Castelnau’s murder and the Crusade, Dominic 
was the means of its further advance. He died in 1221, 
but die Inquisition passed from Toulouse to Italy 
(1221), France (1255), Germany, above ail to Spain, where 
from 1232 onwards its influence spread from Catalonia 
throughout the Peninsula. Some of the early Francis¬ 
cans, nke Robert Grosseteste, their first rector at Oxford 
(1224), later Bishop of Lincoln, and as “ Lincolniensis " 
one of the best-known of English scholars, were fierce 
critics of the ecclesiastical anuses of the time. But 
voices were heard in protest against the changing char¬ 
acter of the Order itself. Advocates of the complete 
poverty embraced by Francis and his companions re¬ 
volted against the enjoyment of property, and as the 
“ Spiritual Franciscans ” maintained an uncompromis¬ 
ing attitude which led to their persecution and the 
declaration of Pope John XXII. (1323) that the doctrine 
that Christ and His Apostles lived in absolute poverty 
was heretical. Of the other Orders of Friars, die two 
most important were the Carmelites (White Friars) and 
the Augustinians (Austin Friars). Each claimed origin 
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in mnmt and legendary antiquity; but the former 
came^to Europe in the days of St. Louis, the latter 
were reorganized by Pope Alexander IV* (1254-1261). 

An Age of Progress 

Though the organization of the Etats Gdneraux in 
France belongs to the fourteenth century, there is 
already constitutional advance there as well as in 
Spain, Hungary, and England. The period is marked 
also by return to the method of General Councils. 
The First Lateran Council (1123) confirmed the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms between Calixtus II. and Henry V. 
as to investitures; the second (1139), under Innocent II., 
maintained the ecclesiastical temporalities which 
Arnold of Brescia so uncompromisingly attacked; in 
the third (1179) Alexander III. declared a two-thirds 
majority requisite and adequate for a Papal election; 
Innocent III., in the fourth {1215), condemned the 
Albigenses and also forbade trial by duel or ordeal. 
At the first Council of Lyons (1245), Innocent IV. not 
only deposed the Emperor Frederick II., but made a 
better effort to regulate pluralities; at the second (1274), 
Gregory X. recognized Rudolf of Habsburg as 
Emperor and achieved through Michael Palaeologus a 
shadowy reunion of the Greeks. 

Among writers touching the investiture controversy, 
John of Salisbury, Gerhoh of Reichersperg, and one 
or two more stand out from the prevalent dreariness. 
Peter the Venerable, Peter of felois, Bernard, and 
Innocent HL are more attractive as letter-writers. The 
devotional works of Ivo of Chartres, Hugh of St. 
Victor, Bonavcnjpra the u Seraphic Doctor,’* Jacopone 
db Todi, and, above all, Bernard, exercised long con- 
jSnning influence. In law, Gratian of Bologna achieves 
flUy great codification, (c. 1150), the Glossu Ordinaria 
mril and canon law is compiled, and also the 
£umma dmra of Cardinal Henry of Ostia (Hostiensis), 
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and the Speculum of Durands. In natural science die 
twelfth century can show the work of Avicenna and of 
Averroes of Cordova (1126-1198) among Moslems, and 
the thirteenth that of Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
and Ramon Lull, all owing something to Paris, and 
Bacon presenting the most fertile and ingenious mind 
of the age. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


The first half of the fourteenth century may well set 
the student dunking as he looks at the map. It is one 
of the turning-points of the Middle Ages, The Flemish 
defeat of the French at Courtrai (1302), of cavalry by 
infantry, is as significant in one direction as the settle¬ 
ment in England of weavers from Brabant (1331) in 
another. The death of Edward I. (1307), of the Emperor 
Albert (1308), and his ambitious successor Henry VII. 
(1313), and of Philip the Fair (1314), left Europe 
without a possible master. In 1314 died also the 
French Archbishop who, as Clement V. (1305), entered 
on the “ Babylonish Captivity ” (1309-1377) at Avignon 
in the ancient kingdom of Arles, which made the 
dream of Boniface VIII. for ever impracticable. Robert 
Bruce’s victory at Bannockburn (1314) over Edward II. 
crowned that at Loudon Hill seven years before and 
achieved the end for which Wallace had died (1305). 
Louis le Hutin (1314-1316) in France revived an 
interest in the “ good customs ” as his father’s financial 
expedients had in the “ good money ” of St. Louis. 
But the succession problem sent thoughts back osten¬ 
sibly to an epoch centuries earlier, and the dictum that 
a woman could not succeed to the French crown has 
been acclaimed ever since, however erroneously, as the 
' principal article of the Salic Law. 

The fortunes gf Central Europe were once more in 
transformation. The death of Andrew III. of Hungary 
(130?), which brought to an inglorious close the 
dynasty of Aipad and St. Stephen, seemed to offer an 
opportunity of uniting in the person of Ottacar’s son, 
Wcnceslas II., the crowns of Hungary, Bohemia, and 
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Boland, But the phantom kingdom from Danttig to 
the Danube faded before the stern reality of racial 
differences and internal jealousies, to say nothing of 
the Teutonic Knights on the northern frontier, whose 
strength increased until by conquest or purchase they 
held Esthonia, Livonia, and Courlana, as well as 
Prussia. The settlement of Charles Robert, of Anjou 
and Naples, on the Hungarian throne (1309), gave it, 
in his son Louis (1342-1382), a king who had some 
right to be called “ the Great.” In Bohemia, Albert’s 
son Rudolf, who had succeeded after the murder of 
Wenceslas III. at Olmiitz (1306), was followed by 
Henry VII.’s son, John of Luxemburg, whose dynasty 
was illustrious and not always unfortunate. Vladislas 
the Dwarf (1304-1333) conducted in Poland a deter¬ 
mined but unequal struggle with many foes, aided 
by the single advantage that he was not a Bohemian. 

One story of the period is immortal, the gradual 
confederation of Switzerland, once part of the kingdom 
of Arles, in union against the Habsburgs. From the 
Everlasting League of the three forest Cantons (1291) to 
the famous legend of William Tell ( c . 1307), from the 
defeat of Leopold of Habsburg at Morgarten (1315) to 
the victories of Scmpach (1306) and Naefcls (1388), 
they fought for liberty and prevailed. But if Helvetia 
supplies romance. Northern Italy affords-a mixture of 
tragedy and comedy. It is an age of bitter conflict; 
of traditional divisions, like those of Ghibellins and 
Guelfs, enhanced by local animosities, such as those of 
Neri and Bianchi at Florence; of struggles for aggran¬ 
dizement between oligarchic “ republics^’—Genoa,Pisa, 
Florence, Venice—two of whicn had a great future. 
The domination of the Visconti, following that of the 
Della Torre (1242-1312), is being established at Milan, 
of the Estes at Ferrara and Modena, of Can Grande 
(1312-1329) and the Della Scala at Verona, of the Gon- 
zagas for centuries at Mantua. Counts of Piedmont 
of the House of Savoy became Princes of Achata and 
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the Morea,,and equally by marriage the Greek Em¬ 
peror, Andronicus II. Palaeologus, gains the marquisate 
of Montfcrrat. It is a strange age, in which Cimabuc 
and Giotto are adding new glories to art, and Dante, 
driven from Florence and seeking peace in an Italy 
u full of tyrants,” dies in exile at Ravenna (1321), 
leaving as a legacy the epoch-making De Monarchtd 
and, above all, the Ditrina Commedia ; in which 
Petrarch (1304-1374) writes sonnets and canzoni and 
eclogues; and in which Boccaccio (1313-1375) writes 
tales. But not less strange is the literary canonization 
within the same century of Beatrice and Laura and 
Fiammetta. 

Italian Struggles 

It is always tempting, if seldom perhaps profitable, 
to speculate as to wnat might nave Happened if 
Northern Italy had been united as its interests cx- 

E anded north and west to “ Germany,” France, and 
ngland, and eastward to the shores of the Black Sea, 
the Bosphorus, and the Aegean. In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century the Greeks established at Nicaea 
had made progress, and the Latin usurpation at Con¬ 
stantinople nad been terminated by the usurper Michael 
Palacologus (1261). For its aid of the Greeks, Genoa 
had received enormous concessions—Pera and Galata 
at Constantinople, Caffa, a port in the Crimea, to 
which came the treasures of the East, Smyrna and 
'settlements in the Greek islands, Pisa, its ancient 
rival, could look to the time when Pisan traders, too, 
had taken a leading part in the marts of Constanti¬ 
nople and Antica^i, at Tripoli, and at Tyre. Staunchly 
Ghibellm, it haascen its glories fade with those of the 
Hohenstaufen. After the naval victory of Meloria 
(1284), Genoa had deprived it of Elba and Corsica, and 
destroyed its port before the century opened. But 
Gernri Jbdd also inflicted a crushing defeat on Venice 
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(1298), as Well as grasped its trade, and to that the 
sequel could only be a struggle for life. The league of 
Florence and Robert the Wise of Naples (1309-1343), 
the friend of Petrarch, threatened the success of 
Henry VII.’s work in Italy, and the hopes of Pisa 
might well seem buried in his grave (1313), but they 
were revived for a time by the victory of Montecatine 
(1315). 

A fresh complication, however, had developed. The 
year 1313 saw the beginning of civil war in the 
Empire, 1314 an interregnum in die Papacy. Lewis of 
Bavaria, a man of thirty and the choice of the 
majority of the Electors, was matched against Albert’s 
son, Frederick the Fair of Austria. The new Pope, 
John XXII. (1316-1334), a Frenchman, who wrote 
treatises on medicine and added to the canon law the 
Clementines of his predecessor and Extravagants of 
his own, took a hand in the conflict. If his schemes 
were unsuccessful they made difficulties enough for 
others. Philip V. of France had been succeeded by his 
brother Charles IV. in 1322, the year in which Lewis, 
by the aid of John of Bohemia, aefeated and captured 
Frederick of Austria at Miihldorf. A proposal to 
make Charles emperor fell through, if ever enter¬ 
tained. Lewis had strong claims and, had he felt more 
certain of it, a strong position. But Clement V., after 
the death of the Emperor Henry, had appointed 
Robert of Naples vicar of Italy during the vacancy in 
the imperial throne. Guelf though the Bavarians might 
be, the interests of Lewis were diametrically opposed 
to those of the Guclfic imperial vicar Papally nomin¬ 
ated. In Italy his friends would be likely to be found 
among Ghibellins, like the Pisans or the Visconti of 
Milan or Castruccio Castracani, who had avenged his 
wrongs on the Guelfs by making himself master of 
Lucca. Excommunicated (1324) by John XXII.J Lewis 
made his way to Italy. He was crowned at Milan and 
again in Rome, where, in defiance of a Pope Who 
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refused to visit it and persecuted the u Spiritual Fran¬ 
ciscans,” a Franciscan anti-Pope was set up (1328). 

Wars of Aggression 

For the later student, if scarcely for its own tune, 
the most significant product of a controversy which 
could enhance neither the Papal authority nor the im¬ 
perial dignity was the uncompromising challenge to 
the whole Papal theory, contained in the Defensor 
Pads of Marsiglio of Padua and Jean de Jandun, 
which it evoked in 1328. It would be a caricature 
to say that*this treatise overthrew the basic assumptions 
of both parties and put the people in the place of God, 
but most caricatures have a spice of truth. More 
nearly on the old lines was the declaration of the 
electors at Rhense in 1338 that no Papal confirmation 
was necessary since the King of Germany holds his 
authority from God and the Electors alone. The 
struggle had been embittered in the ten years between. 
Lewis had failed in Italy and had become estranged 
from John of Bohemia, who had tried his hand there 
with some success until confronted by the Florentine 
league and the consequences of the suspicions of Lewis 
that he was listening to suggestions to grasp the 
empire himself. The Pope would hear of nothing but 
submission, and the adoption of the same pplicv by 
his successor, Benedict XiL (1334-1342), provokea the 
declaration of 1338. In the general turmoil persons in¬ 
different honest came by other people's property. John 
of Bohemia gained Silesia from Poland (1327), while 
Jayme II. of Aragon added Corsica (1326) to Sardinia, 
acquired from Pisa (1324). Florence, from a coalition 
with Venice against Can Grande's nephew, Mastino 
of Verona (1338), learnt the interested character of 
Venetian diplomacy, lost to Pisa its new acquisition of 
Lucca (1241), and fell into the hands or a tyrant, 
Walter of Briennc (1342), of whom it got rid in a year. 
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In East and West alike the stage was set for a grim 
transformation scene. More ominous because more 
vigorous dvm the activities of Palaeologi at Constanti¬ 
nople was the successful attempt of Othman L (1299- 
1326), El Ghazi, the Victorious, to establish himself 
at Konich (Iconium), like Malck Shah as Sultan over 
Roum, the foundation of the Ottoman Empire. As 
Turkish arms stretched towards Nicomeaia An- 
dronicus II. looked abroad for aid. The Almogavares or 
Catalans, the “Grand Company** under Roger deFlor, 
were ready to take their profit where they found it. 
Transported to Asia Minor, they fought Turks (1304- 
1305), but for five years they also overran Thrace and 
Thessaly and dispossessed Walter of Brienne, Duke of 
Athens. While Andronicus II. was fighting his grand¬ 
son Amdronicus III,, the Turks under Othman’s son 
Orkhan (1326-1359) were mastering Bithynia and fix¬ 
ing their capital at Brusa. Unlike the Moors, who, since 
the capture of Tarifa by Sancho IV. of Castile (1292), 
had waged with varying fortunes war round Granada 
and Gibraltar, the Turks had the future within their 
grasp, did they but know how to seize it. 


The Hundred Years’ War. 

In the West was about to begin the longest struggle 
between England and France—the Hundred Years* 
War (1337-1453). What John’s son, Henry IIL, had 
been granted by St. Louis with Aquitaine and Gascony 
and with Pontnicu, which Edward I. held in right of 
his wife, offered a tempting prize. However, the con¬ 
tentions between Edward and Philip the Fair were 
adjusted, and after Edward II. married Philip'* 
daughter Isabella (1308), peace seemed reasonably 
secure. But the career of Edward of Carnarvon is one 
of the tragedies of history in its possibilities and its 
failure. He ascended the tnronc (1307) at twenty-three. 
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and when he died at forty-three was bereft alike of 
honour and of friends. But he left a son of fifteen, 
in whose reign was to be carried further the great 
administrative system developed under Edward I., 
which had survived the test of the distractions caused 
by Gavastoas, Despcnsers, Mortimers, perhaps not un¬ 
assisted by the regime’ of Thomas of Lancaster, 
Edward’s cousin. The foreign dominions, however, 
were nearly lost. In France Ac sons of Philip IV., 

E andsons of Philip III., each succeeded in turn as 
juts X., Philip V., and Charles IV. (1323-1328). 
Should Charles be sonless and their sister Isabella, 
mother of Edward III., be excluded, the heir was 
their uncle Charles, the younger son to whom 
Philip III. had given the County of Valois in the 
tie de France. His death, however, in 1325 left his son 
Philip of Valois to succeed as Philip VI., thus establish¬ 
ing a dynasty which lasted till Henry of Navarre, 
descendant A rough his Bourbon moAer from Robert 
of Clermont, sixA son of St. Louis, founded the 
Bourbon dynasty in 1580. Guienne had been overrun 
from 1324-1327, but Charles IV. restored it to his 
nephew Edward III., who did homage for it and for 
PonAieu to Philip VI. in 1329 and again, after taking 
Ae government into his own hands (1330), in 1331. 
The waiver of his own claims to France might not 
be ineluctable, but was apparently implied. 

The young king of eighteen and his advisers might 
well desire. Tike rneir country, a period of peace, but 
in seven years Aey were doubly at war. Difficulties 
wiA Scotlara! haa been settled by Ae Treaty of 
Northampton^ (1328) and Ae marriage of Robert 
Bruce’s son Dftud (aged four) wiA Edward’s sister 
Joan (aged seven). But Bruce’s death in 1329 gave 
Edward Balliot opportunity to revive his pretensions. 
His first failure was retrieved by a victory at Halidon 
Hill (1333), assisted by English troops, and next year 
he dianomage to Edward. Grave complications were 
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arising abroad, for Philip was assisting the Scots, 
whose king, David II., was sent to France; his policy 
was damaging English trade, and suggestions were 
not wanting that Edward himself was suffering wrong. 
These were not disinterested. St. Louis had given the 
County of Artois (in the Pas de Calais) to his brother 
Robert the Valiant, whose great-grandson Robert, 
despoiled of his inheritance by his aunt Mahaut and 
refused reparation by Philip, had fled to England. In 
1337 Edward took steps to maintain whatever rights 
he might have: from 1340 begins the dating ot his 
regnal years as “ King of France.” About the same 
time (<c . 1337) was born Jean Froissart, whose won¬ 
derful chronicle of France, England, Scotland, and 
Spain (1326-1400') has given to Edward III. renown far 
exceeding his deserts. Probably few at first disliked 
the war except Pope Benedict XII., and Edward had 
powerful allies. In 1328 he had married by dispensa¬ 
tion his second cousin Philippa, daughter of William 
the Good, Count of Holland ana Hainault. Her 
brother was now Count, her sister Marguerite the 
wife of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. The mer¬ 
chants of Flanders, owing to the wool trade, had com¬ 
mercial relations with England of vital importance 
with which Philip had interfered, and Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres led a successful revolt under Jacob van 
Artevelde against Louis II., the Count of Flanders, and 
recognized Edward’s claim to France. French attacks 
on Portsmouth and Southampton were avenged by 
Edward's victory at Sluys off the coast of Zeeland in 
1340, but probably the really important result of the 
first stage of the war was a development in the posi¬ 
tion of the English Parliament. The second stage of 
the war in 1340 produced the great victory of Cr&y, 
in which archers completely routed badly managed 
cavalry, and the defeat of the Scots at Neville's Gross 
(October, 1346), as the result of which David II. re¬ 
mained prisoner till the Treaty of Berwick (1357). 
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The siege and capture of Calais {1347) made it an 
English possession dll 1558, 

The Black Death 

As the middle of the century drew near there fell 
upon the western world the horror of a great shadow. 
France, though probably more prosperous than 
England, had known like it famine at the end of the 
twelfth century, and the awful visitation of 1315. 
England, France, and both Empires again and again 
had known the sword. But the pestilence which 
spread across Europe in 1348-1340, insidious, relentless, 
unescapable, was tar more terrible. Like most things 
good and evil, it came from the East. Beginning in 
1347, it left Italy, Germany, France, England, and 
Scotland, where it wore itself out (1350), with a popu¬ 
lation diminished at the lowest estimate by one-third, 
and probably by more, and with every social and 
economic problem aggravated. The “ Black Death ”— 
Mrs. “ Markham's ” title crystallizes earlier and vaguer 
descriptions—was not the only visitation of its kind, 
nor must it be made responsible for what is due to 
recurrences in 1361 or later. Its economic effects have 
sometimes been overestimated, but for the time it 
seemed to subject to an awful strain nearly every fibre 
of the fabric of mediaeval society. 

That society was highly complex, and the pestilence 
which percolated it, sparing no part, inevitably wrought 
most* havoc in the largest section upon which the rest 
was built up. In consequence the problem of labour 
became acute, and new voices began to be heard. 
Mediaeval economics were neither simple nor altruistic, 
and it is easy to forget how slowly conceptions make 
their way which involve a challenge to an order 
generally accepted even by those who suffer from it. 
Louis the Fat (1108-1137) might encourage communes 
as a weapon against feudalism, but the French serfs, 
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compelled against their will to purchase freedom under 
Philip the Fair, were impressed with the cost of liberty 
rather than its value. The villeins belonged to the 
land they cultivated in the sense that they could not 
remove without leave and could be transferred with 
it. Their condition was worse than that of free men» 
but not necessarily much worse. The right of demand¬ 
ing services might and did become an instrument of 
oppression, and liberty was restricted by requirements 
to nave corn ground at the lord’s mill, leather tanned 
at the lord’s tannery, etc. The commutation of services 
for money might benefit both sides so long as it was 
also possible to purchase the labour required for their 
performance. But after the Black Death the effort to 
regulate wages, even when accompanied by some regu¬ 
lation of prices of commodities, produced not un¬ 
natural grievances. The “ Ordinance of Labourers ” in 
England in the summer of 1349, supplemented by the 
Statute of 1351, might fix wages, but neither in itself 
could secure labour; and the shifts to obtain it, even 
if they had some warrant both in custom and law, 
combined with other causes of discontent to produce 
the Peasants’ Revolt thirty years later. 


Economic and Social Problems 

It is difficult to avoid using terms in too loosely 
modern a way. The organization of boroughs or of 
communes might tend equally with the feuaal system 
to place the burden upon the shoulders least able to 
bear it. Charters of immunities highly valued and 
often dearly purchased did not necessarily improve in 
any marked degree the position of me common 
people. Great commercial unions of first-rate economic 
ana even military importance like that of Hamburg 
and Lubeck in 1241 and the rest of the far-stretchihg 
network of towns which came to form the Hanseatic 
League might oppose a barrier to feudalism, but it was 
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neither to serve the general interests of mankind nor 
even of all their own members except indirectly. 
Merchant or trade gilds, associations or members of 
u arts ** or 44 mysteries,” exercised a great and, on the 
whole, a most valuable influence in mediaeval social and 
economic life. But they were closed corporations, cer¬ 
tainly not primarily designed either for benevolent or 
religious ends, and it is only by a stretching of language 
that they can be called democratic. Arnold of Brescia in 
twelfth-century Italy and leaders of popular movements 
in England later have been called 44 banner-bearers of 
democracy/* yet it would be hard to find any place or 
any period in the Middle Ages in which democracy 
possessed its modern connotation. 

The only mediaeval institution which offered to every 
man of free condition the carrierc ouverte aux talents 
was die Church, and the fact that ordinadon set a 
man free was an excuse for such restrictions as that 
imposed by the Constitutions of Clarendon (1164) that 
the sons of villeins should not be ordained without 
the consent of their lord. But upon the clergy the 
Black Death fell not less grievously than upon other 
classes of the community and probably produced more 
lasting consequences. Monasteries were impoverished 
in goods and men, while expenses could only with 
difhculty be diminished. Efforts to restrict stipends of 
parochial clergy were fruitless if clergy could not be 
obtained. A marked change is observable between 
Wycliffs early attitude to the Friars and his later 
denunciations, and during the next century they 
showed perhaps the worst signs of deterioration. In 
die prevailing distress ecclesiastical abuses became more 
glaring. The doctrine of dominion as founded in 
grace was potentially parent of utter confusion and 
was fudged heretical. But in an age of questioning in 
many directions it would have been surprising if die 
burden of war and the urgency of finding satisfaction 
for physical needs did not suggest practical applica- 
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lion of conclusions of abstract thinking, whether cor¬ 
rectly or incorrectly interpreted. And as the result of 
the Peasants’ Revolt (1301), at any rate the villeins 
acquired out of apparent failure the conditions which 
made their position tolerable and “ struck a final blow 
at villeinage itself.” 


Cola di Rienzo 

The blind John of Bohemia, warrior to the end, 
died at Crccy : his son became the Emperor Charles IV. 
(1347-1378). Meanwhile, Bohemia’s neighbours gained 
strength. Poland, enlarged by Galicia (1340), received 
from Casimir the Great (1333-1370) a code of laws at 
Wislica, a university at Cracow, and a reorganized 
army. Casimir’s successor, Louis the Great of Hun- 

a (1370-1382), had added to his own country 
avia (1352) and also, by a self-interested participa¬ 
tion in the struggle of Francesco Carrara of Paaua 
with Venice, Zara in Dalmatia, thus giving Hungary 
an outlet to the sea. Attempts to give peace to Italy 
were usually unsuccessful. Louis made expeditions to 
Naples to avenge his brother, Andrew, murdered 
(1345), after his wife Joanna’s succession to her grand¬ 
father, Robert the Wise. In May, 1347, Cola di Rienzo 
(1310-1354), notary apostolic and friend'of Petrarch, 
had proclaimed the restoration of the Roman Republic, 
himself Tribune of the People and the Liberator of his 
country. It needed determined antiquarianism to dis¬ 
cover in the contemporary population of Rome the attri¬ 
butes of the “ Populus Romanus,” and Rienzo was 
neither a Gracchus nor a Drusus, still less Sulla or 
Caesar. After seven delirious months he fled, and was 
later delivered prisoner by the Emperor to Clement VI. 
at Avignon (1352). There he met a very remarkable 
churchman. Cardinal Gilles Albornoz (1300-1367), 
sometime Archbishop of Toledo, had saved the life of 
Alfonso XI. of Castile at Salado (1340), and taken part 
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in the capture of AJgeciras from the Moors (1344) in 
spite of their cannon. The next Pope, Innocent VL 
(1353-1362), made Rienzo Senator of Rome, and sent 
him with Albornoz to regain St Peter's patrimony. 
The state of the country was terrible. Lewis of Hun¬ 
gary had made use of condottieri, mercenary troops led 
by Montreal (Fra Moriale) a Knight of St. John who, 
when expelled by Malatesta of Rimini, had set him¬ 
self to levy contributions on Siena, Florence, and 
Pisa, and then joined a league against the Visconti of 
Milan who were profiting by Genoa's failure to over¬ 
come Venice. Tnough Ricnzo’s new administration 
in Rome was successful, he was killed in a riot 


(October, 1354). He had executed Fra Moriale, but, 
wandering mercenaries still caused trouble. Yet, in ten 
years, the strength and efficiency of Albornoz sub¬ 
dued the Romagna, and two months after his death 
(1367) Urban V. (1362-1370) returned to Rome. It 
was a wise decision, even though in 1370, just before 
Urban died, it was reconsidered. Perhaps both cardinal 
and Pope were fortunate oPportunitatc mortis . 

Misgovernment of Pedro IV. of Aragon (1336- 
1387) had produced civil war and the abrogation of 
the rights granted by Alfonso III. in 1288. In Castile, 
Pedro the Cruel (1350-1369), after a struggle with 
JDuguesclin and recovery with the aid of the Black 
Prince at Najera or Navarette (1367), had been killed 
by his natural brother, Henry of Trastamare. In 
Navarre Charles the Bad (1349*1387), great-grandson of 
that fuana who had married Philip the Fair, was a 
more probable rival of John the Good (1350-1364) for 
the French crown than husband of his daughter. 
After murdering Charles de la Cerda, Constable of 
Prance, who, luce his brother, Louis the Admiral, 


created by Clement VI. “King of the Fortunate 
Islands/' was a descendant both of St. Louis and of 
Alfonso X. of Castile, Charles offered his help to the 
English in Normandy (1355), while the Black Prince's 
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expedition to Languedoc left a trail of ruin through 
Carcassonne and Narbonnc, Auvergne, Limousin, and 
Berry, ending With King John’s capture at Poitiers. 
(* 35 °)* Two years later, John’s son, Charles, now 
Dauphin as the result of the surrender of his rights 
to Philip VI. by Humbert the last Dauphin of Vienne 
(1349), was confronted with a revolt m Paris under 
Etienne Marcel, Pr£v6t des Marchands, and a peasant 
rising, the Jacquerie, in the lie de France. Both were 
crushed, Marcel being killed when about to deliver 
Paris to Charles the Bad. 

The Black Prince 

Edward III.’s renewed hostilities led to the Peace 
of Bretigny (1360), whereby he abandoned his claims 
to the French crown but was recognized as sovereign 
in Aquitaine, Ponthicu, and the parts of Calais. Tnc 
English blunders, however, in the Treaty of Calais 
(1301), embodying the peace, lessened its value. The 
only person who emerges with credit is King John, 
who returned to England and died in captivity (1364) 
when his son and hostage, Louis, created Duke of 
Anjou and founder of the second line at Naples, had 
escaped. Good faith but seldom in the Middle Ages 
“ found an asylum in the heart of kings,” and 
Edward III., whose opportunism revoked the statutes 
of 1341 and ruined the Bardi and Pcruzzi of Florence 
(1345) by repudiation of his debts, could make no 
such claim. John’s gift of Burgundy, gained through 
his wife, Jeanne de Boulogne, to his son, Philip, made 
him, after marrying Marguerite, heiress of Louis of 
Flanders, from 1384 one of the greatest princes in 
Europe. The Black Prince, on the other hand, though, 
now Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony (1362), found 
his rule disowned by Gascons like the Sieur d’AJbret, 
member of a family fit mates for the daughters of 
princes* His own alliance with Charles the Bad and 
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Pedro the Cruel, however appropriate, chiefly served 
their interests* He lost his money and did not gain 
its security* die province of Biscay. By horrible 
butchery at Limoges (1370) he avenged a revolt in 
Limousin, but he was himself a broken man. John of 
Gaunt, his brother, married (1371) Constance, daughter 
of Pedro, whose throne he claimed from Henry of 
Trastamare; but nothing succeeded. Froissart’s pro¬ 
tector, John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, was beaten 
by the Spanish ships before La Rochelle, which sur¬ 
rendered to Dugucsclin (1372), and John’s expedi¬ 
tion from Calais to Bordeaux failed. Bayonne, Bor¬ 
deaux, Brest, Cherbourg, and Calais were all that 
remained in 1375 to show for so much blood and 
treasure. 

Lewis of Hungary and Poland, the Western Emperor, 
and the Turk managed their affairs better. If military 
reputation were the prize of the age it belonged to 
Jonn Chandos, an original Knight of the Order of the 
Garter, founded soon after Cr&y, to Dugucsclin, 
now Constable of France, and John Hawk wood, com¬ 
mander of the White Company, not less than to the 
Black Prince. In April, 1376, with some irony, the 
Prince is credited with supporting the stand of the 
Commons in the Good Parliament for uprightness in 
finance: six weeks later he was dead, and in a year 
his son, Richard II. (<r/. 10), was king. A strange half- 
century was ended. Edward III/s reign marked 
administrative advance, but war and pestilence, re¬ 
curring in 1361-1362, increased social needs to which 
Langland’s Piers the Ploughman gives striking expres¬ 
sion. Innocent, JDrban, Gregory, all closely associated 
/With Languedoc and Limousin, saw them ravaged, and 
rif refusal of tribute in 1366 was a less serious dental 
of claims than the Statutes of Provisors (1351) and 
Praemunire (1353), Atwc remained. Robert It, son of 
Witter die Steward and Marjory, Robert Bruce’s 
daughter, founded a new dynasty m Scotland (1371), 
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instead of Edward succeeding David as arranged. In 
Ireland the crowning folly of the Statute of Kilkenny 
(1366) had erected another barrier for the subjugated 
but unconquered people. 

The Jews 

The western emperor, Charles IV. (1347-1378), 
played a difficult part with success. Popes preferred 
Charles of Luxemburg to Lewis of Bavaria. From 
Italy he took whatever he could get with marked 
preference for money to claims entailing war. He joined 
with Albornoz in the League of Viterbo, but neither 
Galcazzo II. nor Bernabo Visconti, against whom it was 
directed, suffered much damage, ana he did not return 
the poorer. His marriages were unambitious, but 
diplomatic: from the fourth with Elizabeth of Pom¬ 
erania was born (1366) Anne of Bohemia who became 
(at, 16), after his death, wife of Richard II. of 
England (at, 15), over whom for twelve years she 
exercised beneficent influence. He inherited the struggle 
with the Swiss, and for the great persecution of Jews 
after the Black Death he was not primarily responsible, 
Casimir of Poland favoured them, but alike in Syria 
of the sixth century, Spain of the seventh, France 
in the days of St. Louis, or England under Richard I. 
or Edward I., the Jews shared almost equal detesta¬ 
tion with pagans and heretics. Whether the Rabbinical 
saying that Israel has sins without number, but be 
is hated for his virtues ” is true or false, die Jews 
played an important and valuable part in the mediaeval 
economic system, and acquired with riches unpopu¬ 
larity which made them a prey both to popular ignor¬ 
ance and the rapacity of the great. To the Empire, 
Charles left a legacy which endured for centuries. In 
the thirty chapters of the Golden Bull of Nuremberg 
(1356), he denned the rights of the four lay Electors 
(Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, the Elector Palatine), 
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mud this three Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and 
Trtves in Imperial Elections, and the procedure in a 
vacancy whereby two Electors became regents, thus ex¬ 
cluding a repetition of the tactics of Clement V. The 
Palatinate ol die Rhine was held by Robert the Tena¬ 
cious, of the Rudolphine branch of the House of 
Wittelsbach, of which, since the division (1294), 
Ludovican branch had held Bavaria. The Electorate of 
Saxony he attached to Saxe-Wittcnburg; Bohemia was 
his; and by jockeying the Bavarians he secured the 
Margravate of Brandenburg (1373). If his ecclesiastical 
policy incensed Innocent Vi., he encouraged Urban V. 
to return to Rome, and used the return for his own 
interests. 

In die East Andronicus III. (1328-1341) had governed 
well, but was defeated by the Sultan Orkhan at Pele- 
kanon (1329), and lost in turn Nicaea and Nicomedia. 
A domestic struggle gave his young son, John V. (1341- 
1391), John Cantacuzene as a colleague (1347-1355), 
but the Empire was further impaired when the long- 
cherished dream of a great Serbian kingdom came near 
to realization, and Stephen Dushan was master (1345) 
of much of Macedonia, Thrace, Thessaly, and Albania. 
Venetian and Catalan ships fought Genoese in the 
Bosphorus (1352), and when Cantacuzene retired to 
Athos (1355} to write the history of his times John V. 
remained to face thirty-six more years of disaster. The 
Turks seized Gallipoli, and by 1361 Orkhan's son 
Murad (Amurath) was at Aarianople. He gained 
Serres arid Phiitppopolis as well after defeating Hun¬ 
garians, Bosnians, and Serbians at the Maritza (1371), 
a catastrophe enough to recall Orpheus from Lesbos. 
|ofin in vain sought aid in person from Pope Urban, 
and in 1381 recognized Turkish supremacy. The fall 
of Nisch (1376) had already forced the Serbians to 
terms, and though Murad was killed in die crowning 
victory of Kossovo {13%) his son Bajazet became master 
of the Balkan States and strengthened has hold by 
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defeating Sigismund and die Hungarians at Nicopdis 

The Great Schism 

By this time the “ Babylonish Captivity ” of the 
Papacy had ended (1377), but the M Great Schism 0 
(1378-1417) had begun. Urban’s successor, Pierre 
Roget, Gregory XL (1371), nephew and namesake of 
Clement VI., had returned to Rome when Hawk- 
wood’s great victory over the Visconti at Gavardo 
(1374) was followed by hostilities from Florence and 
the Romagna. At his death Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and England recognized the Neapolitan 
Bartolomeo da Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, as 
Urban VI., seated in Rome: Cyprus, Sicily, Spain, 
France, and Scodand supported Robert de Gen&ve as 
Clement VII. at Avignon. Every country in Europe 
was once more in disturbance, pardy secular, partly 
religious. Charles V. of France opened a new chapter 
in die melancholy story of Brittany, a scene of conflict 
since the murder of Arthur (1203), whose sister Alix 
married Peter, Count of Dreux, great-grandson of 
Louis the Fat (1213). Duke John the Good gave his 
niece and heiress, Jeanne dc Penthievre, as wife (1337) 
to Charles of Blois, son of Marguerite, sister of Philip 
of Valois, but the succession was long contested by his 
brother, John de Montfort, husband of Jeanne of 
Flanders. In the 44 War of the Two Jeannes ” England 
■►supported Montfort’s claims, which prevailed after 
Duguesclin's defeat at Auray (1365), and were main¬ 
tained despite Charles V/s temporary seizure of die 
Duchy (1378). In 1380 both Charles and Duguesclin 
died. The new king, Charles VI., (1380-1422) was only 
eleven, and after his ill-starred marriage with Isabella 
of Bavaria (1385), and insanity (1392), France endured 
the rivalries, of his brother, Louis of Orleans, and hit 
cousin, John die Fearless of Burgundy, and die con¬ 
flicts after Louis* murder (1407) of Burgundians and 
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Armagnacs, fad by Bernard, Count of Armagnac, 
whose daughter had married Louis* son, Charles of 
Angoul&me. 

One of Pope Gregory’s last acts had been to con¬ 
demn teachings of John Wyclif, which were held, not 
unjustly, to undermine authority, to assail Transub- 
stantiation, the necessity of auricular confession, the 
whole monastic system, and temporal possessions of 
clergy. Wyclif the schoolman might have influenced 
few, but his " poor preachers ” and his share in trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures gave his views currency. The 
English Lollards paid tar less attention to his scholastic 
arguments than they received in Bohemia, but his 
social teaching coincided with the unrest which led to 
the Peasants’ Revolt (1381), and while Lollard state¬ 
ments of belief represent, in simple terms, his religious 
tenets, their spread was aided by suggestions of a new 
Social Order. Wyclif had been protected by John of 
Gaunt, and died in peace at Lutterworth (1384). Fierce 
persecution awaited Lollards and Hussites. For the 
time England had other concerns. In the negotiations 
at Bruges (1374), which began Wyclif’s public career, 
Gregory had held out prospects of redress of ecclesi¬ 
astical grievances, and England recognized his suc¬ 
cessor, Urban VL The revolt of Philip van Artcvelde 
against Louis II., Count of Flanders, had been quelled 
with French aid at Roosebck (1382), but when Urban 
called for a crusade against the Flemings who opposed 
his claims a leader was found in Henry Lc Despenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, who was denounced by Wyclif for 
hts warlike proclivities. He had put down the 
Peasants’ Revolt in East Anglia, and now defeated the 
Warnings at Dthkirk (1383), and raised the siege of 
Yprcs. Uatcr he joined in repelling the French in Scot¬ 
land (1385), where border warfare fomented bv them 
engaged both John of Gaunt and King Richard. The 
burning of Melrose by Richard and the English defeat 
at Otierburn (1388)—the origin of the Ballad of Chevy 
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Chase —marked the close of the reign of Robert II., 
who was succeeded (1390) by the disabled and unfor¬ 
tunate Robert III. 

Reforms and Conversions 

The Emperor Charles died eight months after Pope 
Gregory in 1378. Of his sons, Wenceslaus (Wenzel) 
became King of Bohemia and Emperor, Sigismund re¬ 
ceived Brandenburg, and John Gorlitz. Sigismund 
by marriage (1382) with Mary, daughter of Louis the 
Great, became, after the murder of the usurper 
Charles III. of Naples (1386), King of Hungary; 
Wenzel the Drunkard sold the Duchy of Luxemburg 
to his cousin Jobst of Moravia, who resold it to Louis 
of Orleans, and the Duchy of Milan (1395) to Gian 
Galeazzo. He was imprisoned (1394) and deposed 
from the Empire (1400), remaining King of Bohemia 
dll 1419. In Poland Hedwig, another daughter of 
Louis the Great, was elected Queen (1384) and married 
(1386) to Jagclto, Duke of Lithuania, who with his 
people became Christian. Poland, thus united with 
almost all White Russia as well as Black, reached the 
frontiers of the Khanate of Kaptchak, where Tokta- 
mouich, aided by Tamerlane, had established himself, 
and after burning Moscow had reduced Dmitri Donski 
to submission (1385). It reached also the territory 
of the Teutonic Knights, upon whom Jagello, now 
Vladislaus V., inflicted the fatal defeat of Tanncnberg 
(1410). 

But ere this a greater figure had arisen in Northern 
Europe—Margaret, daughter of Waldemar of Denmark, 
the ** Scmiramis of the North.** Born in 1353, and 
married at ten to Hakon of Norway, she made her 
ton Olaus King of Denmark (1376), and Norway 
(1380). She defeated Albert of Mecklenburg, elected 
Ring of Sweden (1363), and was herself proclaimed 
Queen, Her niece Mary had married Wratislas, Duke 
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of Pomerania, and on Olaus’ death (1587) she decided 
that their son Eric (born 1383) should be heir to the 
three crowns under her regency, and the kingdoms 
were formally united by the Union of Calmar (1397). 
Eric turned out badly after her death (1412) and was 
deposed (1439). His nephew and successor, Chris¬ 
topher, son of John of Bavaria, also held the three 
crowns, and was a notable lawgiver; but when 
Christopher died Denmark and Norway fell to 
Christian of Oldenburg, who also added Holstein 
(1460) and engaged in continual war with Charles 
Canutson, a descendant of St. Eric, for the possession 
of Sweden, which for a time he seized (1457). 


Italy and Hungary 

Italy during the early years of the Schism presented 
faction and anarchy occasionally rectified by murder. 
Venice, after struggling for Chioggia, ceded Dalmatia 
with a tribute to Hungary and made peace with 
Genoa (1381), itself already declining and later (1396) 
to seek French protection. Joanna, the beautiful 
Queen of Naples, whose reign was as curiously di¬ 
versified as her husband’s, replaced Andrew by her 
cousin Louis of Taranto (1347) and him in 136a by 
Jayme III., ^deprived of his kingdom oi Majorca by 
Pedro IV. of Aragon. Otto of Brunswick followed 
Jayme (1379), hut when Joanna foolishly discarded her 
cousin and expectant heir Charles of Durazzo, a great 
grandson of Charles II. of Anjou, for Louis of Anjou, 
second son of John the Good of France, she was 
first dispossessed (1381) and then strangled. When 
Charles III. ha# grasped Hungary also and found 
death (1386), his unsuccessful rival had died, leaving his 
rights to his son Louis, aged seven, who was crowned 
by Clement VBL (1390). But, in fact, Charles’s son 
Ladislas, aged ten, succeeded, to be a victim through¬ 
out his life of ambitions never completely realized. 
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Others ware more successful. In 1385 Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti had become by murder practically supreme 
in Lombardy. He overthrew the Della Scala at Verona 
(1387); aided by Venice, robbed Francesco Carrara for 
a time of Padua and made war on Bologna and 
Florence, where he was opposed by Hawk wood. 
Peace was made (1392), and soon the new Duke of 
Milan ruled from Belluno and Bassano to Vicenza and 
Verona, to Arezzo and Sarzana. To these he added 
Pisa, Siena, Perugia, Assisi, and Spoleto, and success¬ 
fully opposed the Emperor Rupert. It is an amazing 
and characteristic story, even if the construction 
collapsed at his death (140a). A divided Papacy could 
do nothing. Urban was succeeded by another Nca- 

G litan, Boniface IX. (1389-1404); Clement by Pedro de 
ma, an Aragonese soldier and professor, as Bene¬ 
dict XIII. (rj94). When Archbishop Arundel, im¬ 
peached and banished, went to Italy (1397), Boniface 
at Richard II.’s request translated him to St. Andrews, 
which acknowledged Benedict I As Innocent VII. 
(1404-1^06) and the Venetian, Gregory XII. (1407), in 
turn followed Boniface, the continuing schism became 
a graver scandal with consequences disastrous to the 
Papacy. Sigismund of Hungary, after foiling the 
attempts of Ladislas of Naples on his crown, limited 
by the 44 Placitum Regium Papal interference. John 
Hus (1369-1415), confessor of Sophia of Bavaria, Queen 
of Bohemia, began to propagate Wyclifs doctrines, 
and adhesion became a badge of nationalism. In Italy 
Venice again seized Padua (1405), Florence overcame 
Pisa (1406), and Ladislas controlled Rome (1408). 

Feuds between Burgundians and Armagnacs made 
France as little able to intervene effectively as England, 
where the fresh Statutes of Provisors (1390) and Prae¬ 
munire (1393) probably had not the extreme anti-Papal 
significance they later acquired. But Richard II., after 
confirming peace with France (1396) by marrying 
Charles's daughter Isabella, aged seven, had committed 
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three great blunder*—the attempt at absolutism, 
seizure of John of Gaunt’s estates, .and the visit to 
Ireland which assisted the invasion by John’s son, 
Henry, who deposed him and became Henry IV. 
(1399-1413). Internal troubles, war with Owen 
Glyndwr in Wales, wars in which the French aided 
the Scots, whose future king, James I., entered (1406) 
on a captivity of eighteen years, had less novelty than 
the entertainment of the Eastern Emperor Manuel 
Palaeologus (1400). At home, ecclesiastical affairs were 
difficult. In the Unlearned Parliament (1404) and again 
in 1410, the Commons proposed turning prelatical 
revenues to military uses, but Richard le Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, executed after the rebellion of 
1405, acquired renown, if not status, as a saint. 
Arundel’s ecclesiastical policy, like the statute de 
haeretico com bur endo, left enduring memories, for 
Lollards were burnt and abuses scarcely reformed. 
Whether his wish to end the schism with Henry’s 
support could have borne fruit is doubtful, but a 
change was at hand. 



CHAPTER VII 

CLOSING SCENES 

Councils had declared the deposition of Emperors; 
suggestions were not wanting from Paris and else¬ 
where that a General Council was superior even to the 
Pope. The protestations of Benedict and Gregory and 
a meeting arranged for Savona, near Genoa, proving 
equally abortive, the cardinals deposed both Popes at 
the Council of Pisa (1409), and elected Philargus, Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, as Alexander V. After excommuni¬ 
cating Hus, now Rector of the University at Prague, 
for attacking indulgences, he died, and Baldassare 
Cossa, John XXIII., was elected by sixteen cardinals 
at Bologna (1410). There were still three nominal 
Popes, and Ladislas of Naples, though defeated at 
Ilocca Secca (1411), finally expelled Louis II. of Anjou 
and was master of the Romagna. But Rupert’s death 
(1410) had likewise provided in Wenzel, Sigismund, 
ana Jobst of Moravia, three rivals for the Empire. 
Wenzel was impossible, Jobst died, and Sigismund, 
becoming Emperor (1411), took the problem in hand. 
Meeting John at Lodi, which Frederick Barbarossa 
had built midway between Milan and Cremona, he 
induced him to summon a Council at Constance for 
1414. Sigismund was not Henry III., nor probably 
would the procedure at Sutri (1046) have been possible. 
By a sort of compromission representatives of the 
German, Italian, French, and English nations and of the 
cardinals were empowered to act, each section having 
one vote. Pierre d * A illy and Jean Gcrson, the former 
and present Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
stood for the prevailing theory as to the powers of 
Councils over ropes. John, refusing abdication, was 
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deposed, and sought refuge with Frederick of Austria, 
who incurred die ban of the Empire. Then John and 
Gregory (aged 88) submitted (141*5). Benedict retired 
to Pehiscola, on the Gulf of Valencia, maintaining, 
though deposed (1417), a shadowy authority till his 
death (1422 or 1433). The Council next, in violation of 
Sigismund’s safe conduct, burnt Hus (1415), and later 
Jerome of Prague (1416); and finally the representa¬ 
tives, with a Spanish colleague, elected Odo Colonna 
Martin V. (1417-1431), who marked his accession by 
anathematizing Hussites, thus adding a fresh war to 
the distractions amid which the Council was dissolved 
(1418). 

Peace and Storm 

Spain was moderately quiet. Juan of Castile (1379- 
1391), Father of his Country and son of Henry of 
Trastamarc, had married Beatrice, daughter of Pedro L 
of Portugal, and after her brother Ferdinand’s death 
(*382), made an effort, defeated at Aljubarrota (1385), 
to secure that crown for his own son. John of Gaunt 
again claiming Castile as husband of Constance, ended 
by marrying one daughter (1387) to Juan the Great of 
Portugal, Pedro’s natural son, and another (1388) to 
Henry of Castile (aged 9). Henry (1390-1406), after a 
straggle with Portugal, left Castile to his son {<et. 22 
months), Juan II. (1406-1453), under the regency of his 
uncle Ferdinand, who became in 141a King of Aragon. 
Jttan of Portugal captured Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar 
(1415), and his youngest son, Henry the Navigator 
(*394-1460), added by his maritime discoveries im¬ 
perishable glory tqgthe Portuguese. In Aragon, Pedro's 
son, Juan I. (1387-1395), bad governed badly, but his 
successor, Martin (1395-1410), had added the crown of 
Sicily on the death of his son Martin, husband of 
Maria, daughter of Frederick the Simple. Castile, 
m Juan II. grew up, was oppressed by tne Constable 
Alvaro de Lama, who was beheaded at Valladolid in 
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1453. To diaries the Bad in Navarre had succeeded 
ms son Charles the Noble (1387-1425), whose daughter 
Blanche married Juan, second son of Ferdinand the 
Just of Aragon. Her legacy of Navarre to her son 
Charles led to a long conflict with his father, who, at 
the death of his elder brother Alfonso V. the Mag¬ 
nanimous (14x6-1458) had become King of Aragon and 
Sicily. 

English and French relations were approaching 
another crisis. In Paris, the rising of the butchers 
^1411), under Simonet Cabochc, won the reforms 
known as the Ordonnancc Cahochitnnt (14x3); but 
after their suppression, Henry V. (1413-1422), landing 
in August, 1415, won, in October, the great victory of 
Agincourt. Next year, Sigismund visited him in Eng¬ 
land and concluded a treaty after taking a more 
momentous step in investing with the Margravatc of 
Brandenburg, the Burgrave of Nuremberg, Frederick 
of Hohcnzollcrn of the Franconian line. Henry next 
entered into alliance with Queen Isabella and Jonn the 
Fearless of Burgundy against the Dauphin and the 
Armagnacs, and captured Rouen (1418). A massacre 
of Armagnacs in Paris was avengca by the treacherous 
murder of John of Burgundy at Montcreau, near Fon¬ 
tainebleau, which enlisted his son Philip the Good 
still more definitely on the English side. After the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420), Henry married Charles VI/s 
daughter Catherine, whose hand he had sought before, 
with a huge but unobtainable dowry. The Dauphin 
was to be disinherited, but Henry’s death three months 
before Charles (1422) left his unrealized claims to a 
baby of nine monAs. Henry VI.’s uncles, John Duke 
of Bedford and Humphry Duke of Gloucester and 
John of Gaunt’s legitimated son, Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, quarrelled. But in France, 
with Bedford in command, affairs went worse 
for the new king, Charles VII. (1422-1461). The 
rescue of his fortunes, defence of Orleans, his coro- 
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nation at Rheism (*429), the capture by the Bur¬ 
gundians of Jeanne cTArc, who had wrought the 
miracle, her execution by the English at Rouen (1431)* 
furnish one of the most famous stories in history. But 
Philip of Burgundy’s defection counterbalanced the 
English successes. His cousin Jacqueline, daughter of 
William VI., Count of Holland, and Marguerite of 
Burgundy, twice a widow, had been deprived of her 
possessions by John of Bavaria. Her third husband, 
Humphry Duke of Gloucester, helped her to recover 
Hainault (1424), but Philip despoiled her of Holland, 
Hainault, Zeeland, and Friesland (1431). In 1435, by 
a bargain with Charles VII., he received in return for 
his support the counties of Auxerre and Macon. It is 
strange to reflect that it is the age in which Jan van 
Eyck at Bruges was painting pictures of heavenly 
adoration and Thomas a Kempis at Mount St. Agnes 
meditating the Imitatio Christt . 


The Hussites 

Fifteen troubled years followed Sigismund’s return 
from England (141^). Hussites under John Zizka and 
the Procopii inflicted on him a series of defeats. 
Among themselves they were divided into Calixtins 
or Utraquists, demanding communion in both kinds 
(sub utraque specie), and Taborites, from Tabor, a 
fortress they erected at Hradistie. A section also, after 
Zizka’s death, were called Orphaaites till their destruc¬ 
tion (1434)* Sigismund was also at war (14x8) with 
Venice, while Gian Galeazzo’s second son, Filippo 
Maria, after the murder of his infamous brother, 
Gian Maria VisdRiti, revived Milan’s fortunes and his 
own. He was Lord of Genoa, and aided by the con- 
dottiere Carmagnola. Bellinzona was won from the 
Swiss: Florence was beaten and sought aid from 
Venice; then he quarrelled with Carmagnola and paid 
the penalty by the defeat of Macalo (1427). Martin V. 
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wa» succeeded by Eugenius IV. (1431-1447), a Veoe- 
ti m and nephew of Gregory XII., who tried vainly to 
dissolve the Council of Basel (1431), which Martin had 
summoned. Sigismund, however, when the religious 
position of the Hussites had been guaranteed as the 
result of a Basel compact bv the Treaty of Iglau (1436), 
was recognized a$ King of Bohemia, 

A new problem was arising. Bajazct's forces assailed 
Athens, but Timur or Tamerlane, the Mongol Em¬ 
peror, who had penetrated to Delhi (1398-1399), 
invaded Asia Minor in 140a, captured him at Angora, 
and reached the coast at Smyrna. Baiazet’s son, Mo¬ 
hammed L, victor in a civil war, tailed in an en¬ 
counter with Venice at Gallipoli (1416), Moham¬ 
med’s son, Murad II. failed to take Constantinople 
(1422), but after the death of Manuel II. Palaeologus 
(1391-1425) captured Thcssalonica (1430), and threat¬ 
ened the dominions of John VII. (1425-1448) with ruin. 
The Greeks looked westward for help, and Eugenius, 
after dissolving the Council at Basel, summoned one 
at Ferrara (1438), removed next year to Florence, In 
this the Greeks accepted the Fitioque in the Creed 
and Papal supremacy—concessions later repudiated. 
The Council of Basel, still sitting, set up an anti- 
Pope, Felix V,—Amadeus who had resigned the 
Duchy of Savoy (1434) for the life of a hermit without 
its privations, and whom Eugenius’ successor, 
Nicholas V, (1447-1455), found ready to resign again 
(1449). 

Still Europe was in conflict. The Scots, after James* 
return from captivity (1404), looked to France for 
alliances, and his daughter Margaret's marriage (1436) 
to the Dauphin, later Louis XI., coincided with 
Charles* triumph. But James was murdered (1437), 
and struggles of Crichtons and Livingstone* for the 
young James II., with border warfare as a national 
expression on both sides, left little peace. In 1449, 
James II. married Mary, daughter of Amaud of 
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Egmont, Duke of Gueldres, who had been brought up 
by Philip of Burgundy—a useful alliance—and though 
bis struggle with the Douglases was long, he had 
secured, when he was killed at Roxburgh (1460), an 
orderly system of justice and a measure of tranquillity* 
In Naples, Joanna II. (1414-1435) followed her brother, 
Ladislas, with a reign nearly as singular as that of 
Joanna I* and more scandalous* Her husband, Jacques 
de Bourbon, Comte de la Marche, acted as a tem¬ 
porary restraint, but, after his expulsion (1419) to end 
a strangely adventurous life as a Franciscan, she 
adopted as heir Alfonso the Magnanimous of Aragon, 
ana then changed him for Louis III. of Anjou, whose 
father had had a similar experience. 


Peace without Honour 

Louis died (1434) leaving his claims to his brother, 
Rene, “ Good Kang Rcn£,” who, on Ioanna's death, 
waged a prolonged conflict with Alfonso. In 1444, 
Cardinal Beaufort and the " Peace Party ” in England 
secured for Henry VI., with the Treaty of Tours, alli¬ 
ance with Rene's daughter, Margaret; his sister, 
Marie, was already wife of Charles VIL, if Agnes 
Sdtel, the Dame dc Beaut<£, her maid of honour, held 
his affections. Charles showed himself an energetic 
ruler. By the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1438) 
as a kina of continuation of that of St. Louis (1269), 
he proclaimed the superior authority of General 
Councils, freedom of ecclesiastical elections, and re¬ 
straint of appeals to Rome and of the effect of ex¬ 
communication and interdict; provisions which 
Lotus XL abrogamd (1461), but used. Charles was not 
less effective in organizing the army and suppressing 
die extraordinary rising known as the 44 Pragueric n 
(1440), in whksi his son Louis and the Bourbons 
were implicated. England's affairs were less wet! 
managed. Surrender to Rea£ of possessions in Maine 
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and Anjou (*448) mattered less than the stupidity 
which lost first Normandy (1450) and then Guienne 
with the fall of Bayonne (1451;, and Talbot’s defeat 
at Castilian. The close (1453; of the Hundred Years* 
War left England only Calais and the Channel Islands. 
At home Jack Cade’s rebellion had been suppressed 
(1450), but the strife of factions made further con¬ 
flict inevitable, and the Wars of the Roses (1455-1485) 
were the result. 

With Sigisraund’s death (1437) began the Habs- 
burg dynasty. Albert V., Duke of Austria, his 
daughter Elizabeth’s husband, and son of Albert the 
Pious, pilgrim and Carthusian, became King of Hun¬ 
gary and was elected King of the Romans. Sigis- 
mund’s second wife, Barbc de Cilly, 41 the Messalma 
of Germany,” at once married George Podiebrad, a 
Bohemian noble, aged 17, to establish a rival for 
Bohemia. The attempt failed, but Albert died sud¬ 
denly (1439) seeking to repel Murad II. from Serbia, 
and his posthumous son, Ladislas, became nominally 
King of Bohemia, while the young Polish king, 
Vladislas VL, was elected King of Hungary, Frederick, 
Duke of Styria, son of Ernest of Austria, became the 
Emperor Frederick III. (1440-1493), at the age of 25; 
his title, ” the Pacific,” hardly discloses that he was 
continually at war, and too indolent to wage it 
effectively. The glory of the conflict at St. Jacques, 
near Basel (1444), against his forces and die French 
under Louis the Dauphin belongs to the defeated 
Swiss. Podiebrad became regent of Bohemia (1444), 
and in 145a Frederick gave back Ladislas to Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Austria. 

Italy and Bohemia 

The affairs of Italy went their own way. The Vis¬ 
conti were yielding to new powers and the creditable 
rise of the Media at Florence was paralleled By die 
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astonishing sublimation of the Sforzas. Francesco 
Sforza had carried on his condottiere father’s career 
of acquisition and won from Eugenius IV* the March 
of Ancona. A judicious marriage with Bianca Vis¬ 
conti was somewhat marred by war with her father, 
Filippo Maria, who, after patching up the Peace of 
Martmengo (1441) with Florence ana Venice, was 
trying to make what he could out of the settlement 
of Alfonso the Magnanimous at Naples. But Florence 
and Venice helped Sforza, and when, after Filippo’s 
death, Milan became temporarily republican, Fran¬ 
cesco’s astute chances left him Duke (1450). A re¬ 
public had been a dream for Milan; once more it was 
to prove the same for Rome. Stephen Porcari, seeking 
to restrict the powers of Nicholas V, and to free the 
city, paid the penalty of failure (1453). Sforza having 
foiled the union of Naples and Venice against Milan 
and Florence found himself at the Peace of Lodi (1454), 
the peasant’s grandson establishing tyranny for his 
own advantage. 

The most distinguished figure of the age is John 
Hunyady, surnamed Corvinus, after whose death 
(145^}, and that of Ladislas (1457), the Hungarian 
throne passed to his son, Matthias Corvinus, and that 
of Bohemia to Podiebrad (1458) who had overcome 
the Taborites (1452). John Hunyady had been leader 
of the Hungarians against the Turks, who called him 
44 the Devil/’ His victory at Nisch (1443) promised 
much, and the Sandjak of Albania, George Castriot, 
better known as Scanderbcg, forsook Islam to join die 
Bragariam. After the defeat and death, however, of 
Vladislas VI, (1444) at Varna on the Black Sea, follow¬ 
ing a disgraccfuldbreach of Christian good faith, the 
Turks had a further opportunity. In 1448, Kossovo, 
tf* die Serbian plain, saw another Murad repeat the 
victory that Murad I. had won at the cost of life 
(#389). Hungarians, Bohemians, Germans, Vlachs 
Under Hunyady gave way after three days to four 
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times their number, Murad was less successful in a 
campaign against Scanderbeg (1449-1450), but his son, 
Mohammed II, (1451-1481), began preparations for the 
siege of Constantinople, where Constantine Palaeologus 
(1448-1453) had succeeded his brother, John, to become 
the last of the Greek Emperors. In 1453, Constanti¬ 
nople fell, and by its fail gave, in the revival of Greek 
learning, a fresh intellectual stimulus to Western 
Europe, of which the new invention of the printing 
press (1450-1455) enabled it to make use. 

The Middle Ages are the age of the soldier and their 
history is thickly scored with battle and murder. But 
it is by the lawgiver, civil and ecclesiastical, the poet 
and the schoolman, the monk, the friar, the painter, 
that later ages have owned themselves their debtors 
and from them received a deposit to be laid out at in¬ 
terest for the benefit of future generations. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The literature of mediaeval history in nearly every 
European language is so large that a short biblio¬ 
graphy which shall be really adequate is impossible. 
The student is recommended to consult the biblio¬ 
graphies in The Cambridge Mediaeval History, The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and The Dictionary of 
National Biography , together with those works them¬ 
selves and the writings, among others, of Neander, 
Ranke, Pastor, Acton, Creighton, Tout, Chevalier, 
Butler, Coulton, and R. L. Poole. 
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A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 


INTRODUCTION 

This little book has a twofold purpose—to provide the 
reader with an outiinf of European history from the Fall 
of Constantinople (1453) to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution (1789)—and to lay such a foundation as the 
limits of space permit for more detailed study either of 
the period as a whole or of selected subjects within it. 
A reader may naturally doubt whether so brief a survey 
of three hundred and fifty years of complicated historical 
evolution can be really helpful. And the only adequate 
answer is the reason that justifies the writing of a guide¬ 
book for travellers to a country of which it is presumed 
they are ignorant but through which they desire to travel 
with intelligence. A good guide-book ought to tell the 
traveller two things above all—what he will see if he 
uses his eyes, and of the many things that he can see 
which are the most important and which he must not 
miss. The student of history is a traveller who desires to 
explore the unknown realms of the past—he requires a 
courier in print to tell him what he can sec, if he will 
use his eyes, and what he must not miss if his travel is 
to be of any profit. The historical courier can add also 
a service of even greater importance. The modern 
explorer of the past has obviously a deep interest in the 
present to which he belongs and in the immediate future 
which will grow out of that present. He will, therefore, 

5 
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require from his courier information and guidance pre¬ 
cisely about those features in the past which explain how, 
out of complicated forces, the present has grown to be 
"what it is. For the roots of the present do, indeed, lie 
deep in the past And if we wish to understand our own 
age we must first of all grasp what it has inherited from 
the centuries that precede it. Our world of the twentieth 
century is, in truth, unintelligible unless we have travelled 
through the past with a courier, used his eyes and then 
our own, to grasp the broad stages, the decisive forces, 
and the successes and failures by which the Europe of the 
fifteenth century slowly evolved into the Europe which 
was shattered and then remade by the French Revolution 
and the age of Napoleon. In such a preliminary survey 
there is always a danger of being choked with facts—of 
not seeing the wood for the trees. The courier who 
writes this brief guide-book is more afraid of putting too 
many than too few facts into his pages. Nor, in order to be 
clear, will he scruple to abandon the strictly chronological 
method of treatment. His object will have been attained 
if the travellers whom he desires to guide at the close 
of the journey have a tolerably clear idea of the period 
as a whole, and have acquired a framework for their own 
use, into which they can later fit as much detail as they 
vrish. 

Travelling in the past without an atlas is as bewilder¬ 
ing as motoring in an unknown region without road 
maps. Readers of this little book are urged never to 
study history away from an atlas. Even the most elemen¬ 
tary map can tie# to an instructed eye more in five 
nri^utes than pages of print; and history without maps 
^^mding, not merely with tears, but with the boredom 
tjiafc extirpates the desire to travel through the unknown. 
Jfow, if you place a map of Europe in 1928 side by side 
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with a map of Europe in 1450 three conclusions will at 
once be obvious. First, the Europe of to-day is divided 
up into a series of sovereign and independent states, 
some large and some small, the boundaries of which are 
known and defined in many solemn state documents. 
The map of 1450 reveals the Europe of 1928 in a kind of 
preliminary sketch. Some of the most important differ¬ 
ences will be noted in later chapters, but the student 
will search in vain in 1450 for a unified Germany, a 
unified Italy, the Russia of the Tsars or the Soviet, or the 
modem Balkans. These, obviously, have not yet been 
created. But, secondly, the map reveals that, broadly, the 
racial groups, as we know them to-day, have already 
solidified. The break-up of the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century involved a prolonged period of racial 
invasions and settlements. These had practically ended 
by 1450, particularly in Western and Central Europe— 
i.e., Europe west of the Vistula, and the mouths of 
the Danube, and the Carpathian Mountains. Broadly, 
the racial solidification was now ripe to provide the 
foundation of a political or state framework expressing 
the results of racial settlements and racial ideals. In other 
words, in 1450 the possibilities of the modern state 
system were in existence, and the problem “of European 
development for three centuries was to be the working 
out of these possibilities. It will be found that the higher 
the degree of civilisation attained by the racial group the 
more rapid will be the building of the political frame¬ 
work to express the ambition of the race that made it. 
To put it in another way; Europe in 1450 is already pro¬ 
vided with groups capable of growing into nations, and 
the future will decide whether the racial consolidation 
will steadily develop into a national state. Thirdly, a 
comparison of the maps of 1928 and 1450 reveals that 
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throughout Europe such political frontiers as already 
exist provide countless areas (large or small) where the 
political and the racial divisions are in sharp and con* 
tinuous conflict. This is particularly the case in the cast 
where the settlement or expansion of the racial group 
was not yet stabilised. The basins of the Rhine* the 
Oder, the Vistula, and the Danube, the vast area of 
modern European Russia, and the Balkan Peninsula are 
conspicuous examples. These, above all, will, therefore, 
be battlegrounds of racial, cultural, and political creeds, 
until it has been definitely setded which of the com¬ 
peting races is to be predominant in the area of conflict. 
Until this decision has been accepted, the existing 
political framework will halt in its development or be 
subject to violent change. A modern France, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, or Russia cannot, in fact, be created 
until on both sides of an agreed frontier line men and 
women organised in communities have directly or in¬ 
directly recognised what is France or Germany or Hungary 
or Poland or Russia— i.c., where the territory occupied 
by those who call themselves (and are conscious of their 
difference from anbther racial group) French, German, 
Hungarian, Polish, or Russians begins and ends. Europe 
in 1450 was pock-marked from the Urals to the Atlantic 
with large and small Naboth’s vineyards, for the posses¬ 
sion of which not one but many racial Ahabs were the 
competing antagonists. It is not surprising that the 
history of Europe from 1450 onwards is packed with 
wars, great and small; and the reason, clearly, is, that 
men Witt fight fs*m one or both of two motives—to 
secure what they conceive to be their rights, and to avoid 
subjection to those whom they regard as aliens or 
inferiors. Possession of a given area may be valuable, 
|ptb because it provides security for another area adjoin* 
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ing, and because it is naturally, or can be made, valuable 
for providing food and manufactured goods which can 
be exchanged either for food or other manufactured 
goods. The basins of the Rhine or of the Danube are out' 
standing examples. Tp which race and to which political 
states were these two rivers—great waterways flowing 
through rich lands and leading to important seas—to 
belong? Possession of both banks of a big river meant 
security to vast areas to east or west, north or south, and 
gave to the possessors unlimited opportunities for growing 
food and developing trade. In all such areas, the racial 
(or national), the political, and the economic forces coin¬ 
cide in creating causes and objects of conflict, in which 
force is recognised as the most effective weapon for 
securing a decision. The sharper that the racial differ¬ 
ences come to be marked off, and the more developed 
the race-consciousness— i.e., nationalism—becomes, the 
more will be the causes and objects of conflict, and the 
more severe will be the struggle. For the prizes of 
success will gratify two powerful human passions—the 
desire for power and the desire for wealth. Combine 
power with wealth and you extend indefinitely the 
possibilities of a fuller life for the individual human 
being. The weak and the poor races do not found 
universities, build cathedrals, create hospitals, write great 
poems, establish great libraries, paint noble pictures, or 
set up courts of justice, where law is both made and 
administered, through which peace is secured for the 
individual. Civilisation requires peace and order within 
the area of the state, the production of wealth, ample 
food, and, above all, a leisured class, which can spend its 
days in dreaming and thinking, and producing spiritual 
and not material goods. The law-giver, the philosopher, 
the artist, the craftsman, the poet, the sculptor, the archi- 
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tcet, the theologian—the masters of the art* through 
which human faculties express themselves and man 
attains to Ac spiritual peaks—can only grow up and 
flourish when there are men and women educated to 
want Ac things Aat Ae masters of Ae arts can give 
Aem, and time and Ae mind trained to enjoy them 
when Aey have been produced* Compare Ae England 
rent by Ac War of Ae Roses wiA Ae England of 
Shakespeare’s age; compare Florence in the heyday of 
Ae Renaissance with the Florence of 1650, when its 
glory has departed, and you will learn much of the forces 
in history Aat create and Ae forces Aat sap or destroy. 
Three other broad points, by way of introduction, must 
now be brought in. Medieval Europe was in its culture 
unified by its Christianity, which radiated from two 
opposed spiritual capitals, the Latin Church professing 
allegiance to the Papacy established in Rome, and Ae 
Greek Church, the head of which was the Patriarchate 
at Constantinople, which was also the capital of Ae 
dying Eastern Empire. Western, Northern, and Central 
Europe, including Poland and Hungary, were the sphere 
of Ae Latin Church; Aey were united, through Ae 
unifying medieval Church, by the common use of a 
common language*—Latin—in which the services were 
conducted, and which was an international bond, trans¬ 
cending Ae racial and political frontiers and differences. 
The Greek Church, using Ac Greek language, domin¬ 
ated Ae Balkan Peninsula and had Christianised Ae 
Russian states and princes of u Muscovy.” The difference 
between Acse tufls great branches of the Church of 
Christ was not merely one of dogma; it was largely 
cultural, racial, and political. The Church of Ae 
n|edieval Papacy rested essentially on a Latin basis— 
if was Ae spiritual and intellectual heir to Ae Latin 
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Roman Empire, Its members thought, felt, spoke, and 
prayed in the terms and categories of Latin thought and 
the Latin language as these had been developed from 
the classical age of imperial Rome. The Greek Church, 
conversely, rested on the Greek language, Greek 
thought, and the Greek interpretation of life as these 
had been developed under the Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire, the capital of which was Constantinople. 
Beneath the unity of the Christian religion in its funda¬ 
mental doctrines and sacraments were really opposed 
two rituals, two civilisations, two languages, and two 
interpretations of life. The last attempt to unite the two 
Churches had broken down at the Council of Florence 
(1439); and the failure to achieve unity immediately pre¬ 
ceded the catastrophe for the Eastern Church wrought 
by the fall of Constantinople. 

Secondly, while the Latin language remained for 
Europe the common medium of expression for all 
educated persons, its supremacy and its use were being 
whittled away by the growth of vernacular languages, 
in which racial consolidation and racial self-consciousness 
found subtle and powerful means for the expression of 
racial, as distinct from international, ideals and 
ambitions. The development of a racial vernacular 
steadily proved itself to be a decisive and disruptive force 
in historical evolution. As the language of everyday 
life, a vernacular can be acquired and used without 
deliberate study, and becomes sharply contrasted with a 
language acquired for purely professional or learned 
purposes; it will challenge the use of the latter even for 
those professional purposes; it makes intellectual frontiers 
for a race even more effective than the purely political 
frontiers, and marks off the group that uses the 
vernacular from the groups that do not, or which within 
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file same territory me a different vernacular; if enables 
the users to think in terms of language without having 
to translate their thoughts into a language that has to be 
acquired by study; and, finally, a race that is becoming 
more and more racially self-conscious will want not 
merely to speak or to write or to sing in its vernacular, 
but to pray in it, when it desires to pray. The develop¬ 
ment of English, French, German, Spanish, Italian was 
bound to become a powerful disruptive force in the 
political evolution of a Europe nominally united by the 
Latin language and by a common allegiance to the united 
Church of Christ. Chaucer writing in English, Villon 
writing in French, Dante writing in Italian, Tyndale 
translating the New Testament into English, and Luther 
translating the Scriptures into German are events of 
immense political importance, quite apart from their 
literary or intellectual value. The nationalist ideal of an 
England governed for and by men of English speech, 
or of a France governed for and by men of French 
speech, is only possible when there are defined racial 
groups which have a single language, made by them¬ 
selves and not imposed upon them, which becomes both 
a political bond of unity and a political possession, the 
loss of which means denationalisation. The growth 
of the vernaculars made nationalism an inexhaustible, 
political, and dynamic force. Medieval Europe by 1450 
had, in fact, reached the watershed. After 1450 wc cross 
into the age when competing nationalisms must be 
reckoned as one of the formative forces that will make a 
new and modern,<#s distinct from a medieval, world. 
The nationalism of to-day starts, in fact, from the end 
of the medieval period. 

Rut, thirdly, this Europe of 1450 was so ignorant of 
the earth of which it was a part that we have to rccon- 
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struct by imagination its ignorance in order to under* 
stand what was about to happen and why it was so 
revolutionary in its results. The famous medieval map 
in Hereford Cathedral shows that of the Atlantic and 
the two Americas, of the Pacific and of Australia, of 
Africa, except on its Mediterranean coast, medieval 
Europe knew nothing; and of Asia, the Indian Ocean, 
as well as of the configuration of much of Europe, its 
ideas were erroneous and fantastic. But look forward 
a hundred and fifty years. In that time Columbus had 
discovered the American Continent, Vasco da Gama had 
followed Diaz who had rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and had reached India, and two immortal sailors Magel¬ 
lan (or rather his ship) and Drake had circumnavigated 
the globe—-had crossed the Atlantic, the vast Pacific, 
and the Indian Ocean. No age before or since has been 
obliged to enlarge in so revolutionary a manner and in 
so short a time its conception of the universe as the men 
of the sixteenth century were obliged to do. And if we 
add the three great discoveries that Bacon emphasises— 
the invention of gunpowder, the discovery of the compass, 
and the creation of the printing press, the uses of which 
were worked out and utilised in the century between 
the fall of Constantinople and the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth to the English throne—we can say that that 
century is pre-eminently the century of Intellectual 
Revolution. No century, with the exception of the 
hundred years that followed the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, has lived through changes so momentous in their 
consequences for the human race. 

This fundamental Intellectual Revolution expressed 
itself in three separate movements in thought and action, 
which ultimately coalesced into one broad stream of 
human endeavour; to these we can give the titles of the 
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Age of Discovery, Ac Age of Ac Renaissance* and the 
Ago of Ate Reformation, United, as they came to be, Aey 
constitute Ac watershed between Ac medieval and the 
modem world; and if at any time we wish to distinguish 
jhe essential differences between Ac modem and Ac 
medieval mind, or between Ac modern and Ae medieval 
state and state system—between men and women living 
in organised communities under a medieval or a modem 
organisation—we can account for Ae fundamental differ¬ 
ences by reference to Aese Arec movements of Discovery, 
of Ae Renaissance, and of Ae Reformation. It is no 
exaggeration to say Aat between a man living in 1450 
and one living in 1600 Aere was a broader and a 
deeper gulf of thought and feeling Aan between Ae man 
of 1600 and Ac man of 1928. How can each of Aese three 
be briefly distinguished? 

(i.) The Age of Discovery .—The pioneers were Ae 
Portuguese under Ac leadership of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. By 1484, Ae Ivory and Ae Gold Coasts and 
Ae mouths of Ac Congo in Western Africa had been 
reached; in i486, Diaz had rounded Ae Cape of Good 
Hope; in 1498, Da Gama crossed Ae Indian Ocean and 
readied Calicut; in 150 q, Cabral reached Cochin; by 1515, 
Albuquerque had seized Malacca, had explored Ae Red 
Sea, and seized Hormuz at Ae entrance to Ae Persian 
Gulf. Westwards, between 1492 and 1494, Columbus had 
discovered Ae Bahamas, Hayd, and Cuba. In 1499, 
Cabral and Pinzon had reached Ae coast of Brazil. 41 A 
new world ,f had, indeed, come into existence, to which 
Ate ride of Ameridf taken from the name of the explorer 
Amerigo Vespucci, was given. In 1515, De Solis had 
r#ched Ae Plate River, while two years earlier Nunez 
44 Balboa crossed Ae isthmus of Panama, and, “ silent 
^tjppa a peak in Darien,” was Ae first European to see the 
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Pacific. Farther north the Cabots, sent out by our 
Henry VII., had discovered Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and the coast of Nova Scotia; Verrazano had explored 
the central coast of North America, and Cartier had 
penetrated into the St. Lawrence to found “a new 
France ”—and to fail Greatest of all, perhaps, Magellan, 
in 1519, rounded South America by the straits which ever 
since have borne his name, and had crossed the Pacific. He 
perished in the Philippines, but his ship. The Victoria, 
after a voyage of three years has the immortal honour of 
being the first vessel to sail round the world. Facts and 
names might be indefinitely extended. It must suffice 
here to note that by 1560 the Portuguese were established 
on the eastern coast of Africa, in the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, on the eastern and western coasts of India, 
at Colombo in Ceylon, in the Malay Peninsula and 
Archipelago, and had reached China and Japan; and 
that, in the Americas, while Brazil remained Portuguese, 
the Spaniards, led by Cortes and Pizarro, had conquered 
Peru, Mexico, New Granada, Chile, Lower California, 
and the basin of die River Plate, and held both Atlantic 
and Pacific in fee for the King of Spain. Apart from the 
obvious and tremendous impulse to trade and vfcalth 
which this record of unwearied exploration created, two 
aspects must be emphasised for their enduring influence. 
The sea and sea-power entered into history as never 
before. The heritage of the new worlds won across the 
seas would, in the long run, fall to the nation which 
mastered the secrets of the sea and of sea-power. That 
nation was to be neither Portuguese nor Spanish, but 
the English, who until 1560 had lagged in the race. 
Secondly, the tremendous intellectual ferment which dis¬ 
covery piled upon discovery created in men’s minds can 
best be judged by reading More’s Utopia, the writings 
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of Montaigne, and The New Atlantis of Francis Bacon, 
who prophesied that the great prizes 41 of the new world 
would ultimately fall to the men of his race who spoke 
the English tongue. Bacon, be it remembered, unlike 
More, who was the contemporary of Albuquerque, Cortes, 
and Pizarro, belonged to the age of Hawkins, Raleigh, 
and Drake—the age that dreamed, not of trading posts, 
but of colonies (“ plantations n ) that would simply be 
their England—Protestant, free, and fierce—in a new 
home. 

(ii.) The Renaissance ,—Historically, this term is used 
to cover a triple movement in thought; firstly, the resusci¬ 
tated knowledge of classical antiquity, which brought 
into the reborn intellectual life of Europe the recovery of 
a lost secular culture, and, particularly, of the Greek 
classics, through the regained knowledge of the classical 
Greek language; secondly, the revival of Christian and 
sacred studies, based like the secular movement on the 
rediscovery, editing, and examination of the Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew original authorities for the Christian faith; 
and, thirdly, the Humanist Movement which grew out of 
the combined revival of secular and Christian learning 
and Scholarship. The basis of Humanism lay in the new 
feeling for the past greatness of Greece and of Rome as 
revealed in the masterpieces of classical literature, 
philosophy, art, and architecture. The educated minds of 
Europe, rebaptised in the fountains of two recovered 
classical civilisations, demanded that there should no 
longer be barriers to the exercise of human faculties and 
activities, and thatstthe human reason should be free to 
inquire and the human being trained to enjoy, without 
fefjfr or prohibition, whatever would, on critical inquiry, 
hr proved to be a development of the latent powers of 
t man as such. Humanism was, therefore, a demand for a 
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complete intellectual, aesthetic, and moral freedom, 
aiming at producing the finest types of humanity* 
*' Humane” studies, accordingly, were those which, 
through education and individual application, would most 
effectively humanise, and, by humanising, enrich human 
life. The Renaissance found its chief home at first in the 
Italy of the fifteenth century; thence it passed to Central, 
Northern, and Western Europe; and of all the famous 
scholars who recreated the intellectual life of the sixteenth 
century, which in turn revolutionised the society and 
politics of the European states, Erasmus most completely 
represents what the Renaissance was and stood for. Of 
his many contributions to letters and to learning, his 
edition (1516) of the New Testament in Greek, the first 
ever published and faulty as it was, marked an epoch in 
the progress both of the secular and the Christian 
Renaissance. 

(iii.) The Reformation .—It must suffice to point out 
that this term covers the complex movement, which had 
its origin in the desire to reform— i.c., to purge—the un¬ 
divided Latin Church, of which the Papacy was the 
acknowledged head, of the doctrinal,"'administrative, and 
moral abuses which debased it in the fifteenth cefkury. 
From the middle of the fourteenth century demands for 
reform, emphasised by the schism in the Papacy (1378- 
1417), had steadily increased; but the Reformation move¬ 
ment proper dates from 1519, when an obscure German 
monk, Luther, nailed his famous challenge on a narrow 
doctrinal issue to the church door at Wittenberg. The 
challenge proved to be a burning match applied to the 
inflammable material of revolt, accumulated for a century 
and a half. The political world of Europe and the in¬ 
dividual human mind were ripe for revolution. Rulers, 
statesmen, scholars, and the laity throughout Europe, in 
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the intellectual, moral, and social ferment of die first half 
id the sixteenth century were ready to plunge into the 
doctrinal, administrative, and moral controversies which 
Luther’s challenge to Papal authority had raised. And 
from 1521 onwards every ruler, government, and people in 
the Europe of the Roman obedience was compelled to face 
and answer these fundamental questions: Do you accept 
the authority of the Papacy, as the Head of the Church of 
Christ, in all matters of faith and morals; and if you do 
not, what authority will you substitute for it? Do you 
accept the doctrine, creeds, and ritual of the Roman 
Church as true and binding on all who profess and call 
themselves Christians; and if you do not, what doctrine 
and creed do you regard as binding and true, and by 
what authority ought they to be declared and enforced? 
What is the relation of the state— i.e. f the secular power 
—to the Church— ix„ the spiritual power; and if there is 
conflict of authority and jurisdiction which should pre¬ 
vail, the will of the state or the will of the Church? 

The answers of these questions make the political 
history of die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; they 
finally emerge in three transcendent results on which 
modern Europe and the modern state system rest. First, 
the complete and irreparable division of the unity of 
medieval Christendom into the states and nations that re¬ 
mained within the Roman obedience and the Protestant 
states which repudiated alike the spiritual authority and 
the doctrinal decisions of the Roman Pontiffs speaking for 
the Roman Church; secondly, the establishment in the 
Protestant states oftnational and independent churches, 
whose doctrines, creeds, and discipline were defined and 
enforced by the competent authority of the nation, what¬ 
ever that might be; thirdly, the growth of the movement 
— i' e *> tkc demand for the removal of every 
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restriction imposed by spiritual or secular authority on 
the freedom of the individual citizen to express on all 
matters, spiritual and secular alike, his individual 
opinion, and the struggle for the recognition of the prin¬ 
ciple that membership and office in the secular state 
should be exempt from every test, particularly if based on 
religious creed or worship. The Roman Catholic, the 
Protestant, the Unitarian, the agnostic, and the atheist 
have, on this principle, equal rights to full citizenship, 
and a common duty to ensure that no man shall be 
hindered or punished cither by the repudiation, or by the 
character, of his religious belief. Of these three results, 
the first two were accomplished practically by the end of 
the sixteenth cenury. The third, the movement of com¬ 
plete toleration, has not yet been accepted in its entirety 
in any state; and in many European states today toleration 
is either denied (as in Fascist Italy or Soviet Russia) or 
very incompletely recognised (as in Spain). The curtain 
is now ready to be raised on the political drama, of which 
the main themes have been outlined in this Prologue. 


CHAPTER I 

RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 

(1453—1558) 


§ 1. The Prelude (1453—1494) 

In 1453, Constantinople, the capital of the once-powerful 
Greek division of the Roman Empire, but which had 
rapidly decayed since the Fourth Crusade (1204), was 
captured by the Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, 
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Mahommed II.; and the last Greek Emperor, Constan¬ 
tine Palarologus, perished in the defence of the city. The 
fall of Constantinople marks a real epoch, not so much 
because with it disappeared the Greek Empire of the East, 
which had existed for eleven centuries, nor because its dis¬ 
appearance removed the one imperial rival to the wearer 
of the crown of the Holy Roman Empire of the West, 
but because there fell with Constantinople the Christian 
and secular civilisation, incarnated in the orthodox Greek 
Church and the ideals, traditions, learning, and disciplines 
of which were the achievement of the imperial Rome on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. The spiritual, intellectual, 
and moral consequences for Eastern Europe and for 
Western Asia were momentous. The great cathedral of 
Santa Sophia, the foundation of which had represented 
the triumphant progress of the Christian Church in the 
fourth century, now became a Moslem mosque. The 
Crescent of Mahomet replaced on European soil the 
Cross of Christ. The conquering Turk by 1500 domin¬ 
ated tie Balkan Peninsula up to Belgrade and the 
Danube; Wallachia, Moldavia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece passed under his rule, and 
with his grip on Asia Minor and the Aigean Sea Europe 
was confronted with a new and menacing problem. The 
military efficiency of the Ottoman Turks was indeed 
formidable. Could they be prevented by a declining and 
disunited Europe from crossing the Danube, or penetrat¬ 
ing into the Mediterranean? Events soon showed that 
die Turks had come to stay. They possessed in Con¬ 
stantinople, the Bol^horus, and the Dardanelles a unique 
strategic position—the bridgehead that unites Europe 
and Asia. With Asia Minor behind them they confronted 
a Christian Europe; and the Turk not merely was the 
sword of a fanatical and alien religion, but in the arts 
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of life and social organisation he was the antithesis of 
everything most essential to European civilisation. For 
Europe the establishment of the Ottoman Empire in the 
Balkans was a tragic catastrophe, fraught with incalcul¬ 
able peril. In a word, with 1453 was born “ the Eastern 
Question” which perplexed Europe for four centuries 
and a half and perplexes it still. That “Eastern Ques¬ 
tion” was rapidly to assume its familiar triple aspect: 
How can Europe prevent the advance of this Mahometan 
military race, whose rule extinguishes Christian civilisa¬ 
tion and substitutes for it a government and life 
antagonistic and on a lower grade? If Turkish power 
can be thrown back what European state, and on what 
terms, is to take its place? And if it remains a power in 
Europe what arc to be the relations of the other 
European and Christian states to it? 

The Europe of 1454 was neither willing nor able to 
answer these questions. The fall of Constantinople made 
a deep impression and nothing more, save for the heroic 
defence of Belgrade by the regent of the kingdom of 
Hungary, John Huniades, which for a time saved not 
only Hungary but Germany and Central Europe from a 
desolating Turkish invasion. The republic of Venice, 
entangled in die politics of Italy, was obliged in 1479 to 
allow Albania and its Greek possessions to pass to the 
Turk, against whom the Pope, Pius II., had pleaded in 
vain for an effective crusade. The Venetian Republic had 
failed to recognise that no acquisitions in Italy could 
compensate for Turkish mastery of the Balkans, Adriatic, 
and Aegean, which destroyed the Eastern trade that was 
the life blood of Venetian wealth and power. The 
writing was indeed on the wall, and the Turks were the 
scribes. From 1500 onwards Venice, left to struggle 
alone, slowly perished at the roots. 
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The decisive events wore happening in the west— 
and first, in the Spanish Peninsula, which in 1450 was 
divided between the kingdom of Portugal, the kingdom 
of Navarre lying on both sides of the Pyrenees, the king¬ 
dom of Aragon (which included Catalonia), the kingdom 
of Castile, and the Moorish realm of Granada in the 
south, the survival of the Mahometan power which 
three centuries of Spanish war had at last pinned down 
to the southern end of the Peninsula. Three dates give 
the pith of the last half of the fifteenth century in the 
development of Spain—1469, when Isabella, the heiress 
to Castile, married Ferdinand the Catholic, the heir to 
Aragon, and the two crowns were united in 1479; 1482, 
the establishment of the Inquisition in Spain by the 
Papal Bull; 1492, when Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella completed the conquest of Granada, and the 
Moors were either expelled or crushed. Both Ferdinand 
and Isabella were remarkable personalities, typifying 
the best and the weakest sides of Spanish character. 
Intolerant, they used the Inquisition and their executive 
power to stamp out “heresy,” to depress or extirpate 
the most industrious of their subjects—the Jews and the 
Moors—and to make their kingdom the most obedient 
province of the Church of Rome. The vigour of their 
rule and the splendour of their ambitions gave a new life 
to government by monarchy, and the unification of Spain 
was the first stage in the establishment of Spanish 
ascendancy and greatness in the sixteenth century. From 
1492 onwards, for a century and a half Spain counted in 
the politics of Etngpe as she had never counted before 
oar since. A new power, south of the Pyrenees, was 
mounting to its zenith, due to Spanish genius and virile 
vWtar—evinced, above all, in the making of a Spanish 
empire in the New World across the Atlantic* 
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North of the Pyrenees and in the basin of the Rhine 
the evolution of the sister Latin race was no less remark¬ 
able. France in 1461 had fallen to a sovereign, Louis XI., 
whose reign is a turning point both in French and 
European history. His kingdom was slowly recovering 
from the material devastation and the moral degeneration 
which the Hundred Years’ War with England had in¬ 
flicted on a country racked by the incompetence of the 
kings and the selfishness of the great feudatories of the 
crown. The miseries of the war and the moral revival, 
which was Joan of Arc’s greatest achievement, made the 
monarchy the unifying dement which could best satisfy 
the reborn national feeling, fed by the final expulsion of 
the English in 1453. France demanded peace and order 
and a king who could govern; and she found her leader 
in Louis XL This son of Charles VII., who travelled and 
talked incessantly, who was a strange mixture of cynical 
shrewdness and inexhaustible superstition, and whose 
shabby clothes were a byword, proved himself to be 
one of the three or four remarkable sovereigns between 
the first French king of a.d. 987 and the Louis XVI. who 
went to the scaffold in 1793. He was no soldier, but an 
indefatigable worker, whose patient diplomacy deserved 
the contemporary title of 14 The Universal Spider.” The 
French kingdom of 1461 had for its northern frontier the 
River Somme; it did not include Brittany, or Aragon, 
or Provence; it had not reached the Pyrenees on the 
south; and, above all, it did not include Lorraine, Bur¬ 
gundy, or Franche-Comte. Louis was confronted by the 
internal menace of feudal revolt within uniting with the 
enemy that pressed on his north-eastern and eastern 
frontier, from Boulogne and Amiens down through Dijon 
to Bcsangon. The Dukes of Burgundy, French princes 
of the blood, had by marriage built up a great domain, 
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which included Picardy, Artois, Flanders, most of the 
modern Belgium and Holland, Burgundy, Franche-Comte, 
and Alsace. If they could secure Lorraine they might 
establish a middle buffer kingdom, dominating the Rhine 
basin, between a reduced France and the confederation 
of the German states. In 1467, Charles the Bold became 
the lord of this Burgundian state, and France had reached 
the crisis of her fate. Louis saved her by his sleepless 
patience and dexterity helped by the blunders of his 
adversary. The struggle, which lasted ten years, ended 
with Charles’ death at Nancy, in defeat by the Swiss 
and the Lorrainers. When Louis died six years later (1483) 
he had secured much of Picardy and Artois, Burgundy, 
Provence and Anjou, and Roussillon in the south, had 
isolated Brittany, reached the Mediterranean, and crushed 
three great feudal rebellions. He maintained an alliance 
with the Swiss, whom he used against Charles the Bold; 
he had come to terms with England, and by his organisa¬ 
tion of a standing army, by his encouragement of agricul¬ 
ture and industry, and his crushing of the great feudal 
houses, he had made France the most prosperous and the 
best governed of the monarchies of Europe. By 1483 the 
transition of medieval to modern France was completed. 
Two points, above all, must be noted. In this France of 
1483, which stood on the threshold of the Renaissance, 
the monarchy and the monarch were everything. 
Louis XI. had virtually completed the absolutism of the 
French crown. The king represented national unity, and 
national policy would be determined by him—wisely or 
foolishly as soveffcgns were wise or foolish. Secondly, 
Louis’ foreign policy was mainly an effort to secure a 
defensible and safe frontier to the north-cast and east 
That duty still remained. The struggle with the House 
of Burgundy was the first and critical phase in the 
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expansion of a nation organised by its sovereign to make 
France united, powerful, and secure. It was a struggle 
between French rivals, which did not end with the death 
of Charles the Bold. His daughter Mary, who inherited 
the Burgundian territories, other than Burgundy proper, 
married Maximilian, the head of the Austrian House, 
who in 1493 succeeded his father, Frederick III,, as 
Emperor. The Burgundian menace of 1467 had come 
back in another form. Louis’ successor, the sickly and 
unbalanced Charles VIII., was confronted with a Bur¬ 
gundian state, behind which lay the territories of the 
Archduke of Austria, Maximilian, who was now also 
Emperor. The second phase had begun—the struggle 
between the Valois kings of France and the House of 
Habsburg in Austria—which lasted for three centuries. 
Charles VIII.’s mind was set on Italy. To free his hands 
he restored Roussillon to Ferdinand of Spain, Artois and 
Franche-Comt£ to Maximilian—unpardonable conces¬ 
sions, not compensated by his marriage, forced on him 
by his sister, to the Duchess of Brittany, by which the 
duchy was united with the French crown. And in 1494, 
Charles began “ The Italian Wars ” by crossing the Alps 
to secure Naples. This second and worse blunder opened 
a new chapter which is the real beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Italy in the fifteenth century had reached the zenith of 
her prosperity and of her intellectual and artistic renais¬ 
sance. The decline of the imperial power north of the 
Alps had favoured the division of the Peninsula into a 
mosaic of states despotically governed, of which Savoy, 
Genoa, Milan, Venice, Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, Perugia, 
Florence, and the kingdom of Naples and Sicily were 
the chief. Many of these despots, or governments, were 
liberal patrons of the fine arts, and the energies of a gifted 
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race, diverted from politics, made Northern and Centra! 
Italy a teeming laboratory of artists, scholars, poets, 
architects, sculptors, and craftsmen, whose amazing 
versatility and quality^ of achievement must always re¬ 
main an imperishable chapter in the history of civilisa¬ 
tion. Between 1454 and 1494 Italy enjoyed almost un¬ 
broken peace; a political equilibrium, rather than unity, 
was attained by a balance of power resting on a network 
of intrigue and counter-intrigue, of elaborate alliances 
and counter-alliances of the several states. The one deeply 
unsatisfactory feature was the Papacy, which, restored 
to Rome in 1417 after the Great Schism, completely 
failed to realise its unique opportunities. The Pope was 
a temporal Italian prince, ruling the state of the Church 
as such. The Papal office was elective and celibate in 
theory, and was sought as a prize by the great Roman 
families. The Popes increasingly utilised their spiritual 
and secular powers to advance the fortunes of their rela¬ 
tives, with the degrading result that the Heads of the 
Church sank their spiritual authority in the gratifica¬ 
tion of their carnal ambitions. Three Renaissance Popes 
-^Sixtus IV. (1471), Innocent VIII. (1484), and 
Alexander VI. (1492)—were remarkable only for their 
personal immorality, and the prostitution of their office 
to a cynical and selfish aggrandisement of their secular, 
or family, prosperity. The Vicars of Christ and the 
Roman Curia must be held responsible for the glaring 
paradox that Italy presented by artistic splendour and 
material prosperity in contrast with the low and decaying 
state of public spi# and private morals. Rome and the 
Roman Church of the Renaissance Papacy between 1450 
mm! 1550, indeed, were the strongest arguments for a 
drastic Reformation. 

With the death (1492) of Lorenzo dei Medici, die ruler 
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of Florence, the equilibrium and peace of Italy were 
sharply broken. If we ask why this wonderful Italy had 
failed in the hours of her splendour to attain national 
unification the shortest answer must be, first, that so 
long as the Papacy was what it was unification could be 
achieved neither against its wishes nor without its aid; 
and the one thing that the Popes feared was a Council 
of the whole Church, at whose bar it would stand as a 
guilty sinner; secondly, that no nation can unify itself 
politically if its chiefs, for their own selfish ends, incite 
the foreigner to intervene, and thereby make their 
country the battleground and die prize of alien govern¬ 
ments. Charles VIII. of France had two reasons for his 
invasion. In the north, the Regent of Milan, Ludovico 
Sforza, sought in French help the means to deprive his 
nephew of his inheritance. In the south, the tyranny of 
Ferdinand, the King of Naples, produced from his revolt¬ 
ing subjects an invitation to Charles VIII. to assert the 
claims of the French king, as representative of the House 
of Anjou, to be the lawful heir to the crown of Naples 
and of Sicily. Charles' decision was to prove fatal to 
Italy and momentous for Europe, as the sequel showed. 

§ 2. The Reformation and the Age of Charles V. 

(1494—1559) 

The sixty years that followed the French invasion of 
Italy are bewildering in the magnitude, complexity, and 
intricacy of the political and intellectual convulsion 
through which Europe passed. The place of this broad 
chapter in the evolution of Europe can only be grasped 
by concentration on the fundamental principles at stake 
and the results. The major theatre throughout is 
Germany, and after 1519 the leading figure is the 
Emperor Charles V., whose political pre-eminence and 
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personality unify the history of Western and Central 
Europe into a single, central drama, with numerous 
subordinate “plots’* and issues. 

The map of sixteenth-century Germany shows that the 
confederation of states which made the main nucleus 
of the Holy Roman Empire numbered about 360 separate 
members, broadly divided into three classes—the seven 
Electorates (four lay— i.c., Saxony, Brandenburg, the 
Palatinate, and Bohemia; and three ecclesiastical arch¬ 
bishoprics—Mainz, Cologne, and Trier), who elected the 
Emperor; the Princes, lay and ecclesiastical; and the Free 
imperial Cities. Outside the Electorates the most im¬ 
portant states were Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Austria. 
The imperial crown was, in theory, elective, but since 
1438 the House of Habsburg, which ruled in Austria, had 
succeeded in securing election for its ruler, who as 
Emperor thus became President of the Confederation. 
Besides the Emperor the only other effective bond of 
unity was the Imperial Diet or Parliament, in which the 
three categories of electors, princes, and imperial cities 
were represented. 

In 1500 Germany unquestionably was well populated, 
progressive, and prosperous; and if we ask why, as in the 
case of Italy, the German people had so far failed to 
achieve the national and effective political and adminis¬ 
trative unification which had been achieved in England, 
France, and Spain the reason must be found in the 
ifiheritance from the past and its effects on the whole 
ijpgntality of thence. The German race could and did 
produce able statesmen, administrators, and soldiers, 
ptccessful traders and manufacturers, scholars, thinkers, 
Irtssts, and saints. The nation was proud, industrious, 
and not lacking in public spirit or vision. But a nation 
may be irreparably damned by its institutions. The 
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Emperor, claiming to be the heir of Osar Augustus, 
was in reality only a German king for life, whose 
election at each vacancy had to be secured by concessions, 
fatal to his authority, or by bribery, destructive of public 
morality. The electors and the princes did not desire 
a strong king whose rod would swallow up the rods of 
his ruling rivals. The jealousies and antagonisms of the 
states made unification by a weak king impossible. 
German patriotism more and more became the patriotism 
of the provinces or cities to which a Saxon, a Bavarian, or 
an Austrian might belong. The House of Habsburg was 
determined to keep the imperial crown, but its power 
depended on the skill with which it could consolidate the 
territories of the House of Austria and by which it had 
added Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bohemia, and Hungary 
to the original duchy. The marriages of the Hahsburgs 
became a proverb, and the dynasty by these marriages 
determined three centuries of European history. Thcf 
Archduke Maximilian was a typical Austrian. He 
married the heiress, as we have seen, of the House of 
Burgundy, and he succeeded his father as Emperor. The 
son of Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy married the 
only surviving child of Ferdinand the Catholic and 
Isabella of Spain. Of this marriage there were two sons, 
Charles and Ferdinand. To their children must fall 
Spain and the new world of Spain across the Atlantic, 
the Burgundian and Austrian lands, and, by manage¬ 
ment, the imperial crown. Austrian ambition had 
attained its zenith. 

Germany might have achieved national unity in one of 
two ways—by converting the elective imperial crown 
into a strong hereditary monarchy, the symbol and the 
executive of national sentiment and power; or by the 
coercion of some irresistible impact on the German mind 
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which would unite all Germans against die provincial 
particularist within and the foreigner without Austrian 
policy nullified the first, for the Austrian ruler had a 
deeper interest in Holland, Belgium, Burgundy, Spain, 
or Austria proper than in a ramshackle German Con¬ 
federation. The imperial crown was, like the Papacy in 
Italy, a blighting power. Germany could not be united 
without it nor against its will. Neither the power nor the 
will was there. The other alternative was offered by the 
Reformation movement. Germany, under Charles V., 
refused it, and the refusal was momentous both for the 
Reformation and for the German people, which paid 
die price in two centuries of political impotence, dis¬ 
integration, and denationalisation. 

The interest of this period lies in marking how im¬ 
portant but localised struggles all over Europe steadily 
flowed together to unite in one central stream of develop¬ 
ment. The French wars in Italy, which opened with 
the expedition of Charles VIII., had two main phases: 
the first lasting until 1515— i.e., the reigns of 
Charles VIII. and his cousin of Orleans who succeeded 
him as Louis XII. After many vicissitudes and the waste 
of much blood and treasure the attempt to secure Milan 
tod Naples for the French crown failed. Louis’ per¬ 
sistence created a new situation. Ferdinand the Catholic 
intervened in Naples, drove out the French, and secured 
it tod Sicily for the Spanish crown. The Pope, 
Alexander VI., bent on utilising French aid and the 
talents of his renmrseless son, Carsar Borgia, to build up 
strong central Papal state, was succeeded by Julius II. 
1*503), who turned against the French and their allies, 

* Fbrence and Venice, and led the movement u to expel 
0 tc foreign#*"* He succeeded in shattering the French 
effort, but only at the price of establishing Spanish power. 
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Julius* premature death (1523) deprived Italy and the 
Papacy of a strong, if secular, Pope. His successor, 
Leo X., was a Medici, and a type of the sensual and 
artistic refinement of the later Renaissance. Florence had 
rejected the Medici and was on the French side. The 
Spaniards besieged the city and restored the Medici 
tyranny (1512). It was Florence’s death warrant. The 
loss of her independence proved fatal to her intellectual 
and material prosperity. Even worse for Italy, the road 
to further foreign interventions had been opened. Venice 
was reduced in power, Naples was annexed to the 
Spanish crown, and the Papacy was confronted with the 
rising demand within the whole Church for “ reform.” 
Papal authority, spiritual and secular, would be deter* 
mined by the policy and mentality of the “ foreign ” 
Christian states—Spain, die Low Countries, France, 
Germany, and England—and by the statesmanship of 
the Pope and of the Roman Curia. Italy had been made 
the cockpit of Italian rivalries and foreign ambitions. 
What if the Church of Christ became the cockpit of an 
international, spiritual, intellectual, and moral convulsion, 
and the Papacy a political pawn in the European struggle? 

In 1515, Louis XII. was succeeded by his nephew, 
Francis I.; in 1516, die grandson of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Charles, inherited the Spanish crown and 
territories, and in 1519, as the grandson of Maximilian 
of Austria and Mary of Burgundy, he inherited the 
Burgundian and Austrian lands. In the same year, 
against the candidature of Francis I., the young Charles 
was elected Emperor, continuing the Habsburg line and 
policy. In that same year, Luther’s challenge of 1517 
at Wittenberg was creating a formidable movement of 
revolt in Germany. What would Francis I. and 
Charles V. do? 
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Francis I. inherited the centralised, absolute monarchy 
of Louis XL together with the claims and ambitions of 
his two predecessors on Naples and Milan; he personified 
the brilliance of the French Renaissance, second in its 
achievements only to the splendour and versatility of a 
slowly dying Italy; the head of a brilliant and immoral 
court, he could rely on the patriotism, genius, and in¬ 
dustry of a people forged by the Middle Ages for leader¬ 
ship in civilisation; he found France in the iron ring of 
a threatened Habsburg universal monarchy, reviving the 
Burgundian aims of Charles the Bold with the resources 
of the Low Countries, Germany, and Spain, and the 
Spanish Empire to enforce them. The future and inde¬ 
pendence of an expanding France required that the ring 
must be broken, and in an evil hour Francis decided to 
break it in Italy—the link between the Burgundian 
lands and Spain. Statesmanship and strategy dearly 
indicated that the real place for a blow was the vulnerable 
frontier between Boulogne and Lorraine—and not 
Lombardy and a plunge into the Italian vortex. The 
first successes were followed by the disastrous Battle of 
Pavia (1525), which ruined the French army and sent 
the French king a prisoner to Spain. 

For all his unique power, Charles V. throughout his 
reign was beset by tremendous difficulties. He had to 
govern the Low Countries and the Burgundian lands, the 
Austrian lands, Germany and Spain, Milan and Naples 
prevent the Papacy from joining the French king, 
to meet a formidable Turkish menace from Hungary 
#txd in the Mediterranean, and to deal with the revolution 
created in Germany by Luther and the Reformation, 
like Frauds, Charles at the start had to surmount a 
Crisis which he had inherited and not created, and his 
answer would be decisive of the whole future. At the 
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famous Diet of Worms (1521) the supreme issue was 
whether Germany and the Emperor would repudiate 
Luther, or make the Emperor and the German Church 
the leaders of reform and regenerate a demoralised 
Papacy. Charles and the majority decided for repudiation 
—with the inevitable result that the spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual convulsion raised by Luther became political 
and economic. The Lutherans became the Protestants of 
1529 who challenged both the imperial authority and the 
Papacy and drew up in the Confession of Augsburg the 
creed of a new and rival Christian Church. From 1521 
to 1552 Germany was rent asunder by the rupture in 
religion, by civil war, by leagues and counter-leagues, 
and by economic upheavals, until in 1555 the Peace of 
Augsburg stabilised the position reached in 1552, recog¬ 
nised the Augsburg Confession, and laid down the 
principle that the creed of the ruler should determine die 
creed of the ruled (cujus regio eins religio). Lutheranism 
had prevailed; but at the cost of unity alike in religion 
and in political development. The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation had been reduced to a nominal 
organisation of great and small states and cities, divided 
by their allegiance to the old faith or the new, and by 
the secular ambitions of their respective governments. 
The Protestant north confronting the Catholic south 
made the Germany of the German peoples simply a 
geographical expression. In 1560 a united Germany had 
almost ceased to be even an aspiration. The remainder 
of Francis I.’s reign after his return from his Spanish 
captivity was absorbed in the struggle with Charles V., 
and in liquidating the results of the catastrophe of 
Pavia. Francis and France were saved by able councillors, 
to whom the menace of a universal Habsburg Empire 
which could unify Germany under a powerful faeredi* 

2 
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tary monarchy was the one and only enemy* Allies 
were made Or found in every quarter; now the Papacy, 
now the Protestant princes in Germany, now—to the 
dismay of Europe—the heretic Turkish Sultan. Francis, 
in fact, kid the basis of the classic foreign policy of the 
French monarchy—absolute and Catholic at home, 
Protestant and liberal, if need be, abroad. His son, 
Henry II. (1547-1560), a morose and not a kughing 
cavalier, cut out the Italian ulcer which had drained the 
French life blood, and struck at the Habsburg foe at the 
true strategic centre, between Boulogne and the Meuse 
and the Rhine. The capture of the “ Three Bishoprics ” 
—Metz, Toul, and Verdun—and of Boulogne and Calais 
Were real strokes of power, which brought about the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambr6sis (1559) and ended the first 
great phase alike of the political convulsion that we call 
the Reformation and the tremendous duel between the 
French monarchy and the House of Habsburg. If France 
had lost Piedmont and Savoy, she had two achievements 
0f profound importance to her credit—she had brought 
the principle of a Balance of Power into international 
gelations and made herself the chief executor of it—her 
efforts were the main cause of the failure of Charles V. 

When Charles, broken in health, abdicated in 1556 
(he died in 1558) he knew that he had failed. In 1519, 
in a unique position, he had dreamed of consolidating 
his immense possessions under an imperial crown, con¬ 
verted into a strong hereditary German monarchy. A 
revived and regenerated empire allied with a regenerated 
^Papacy would realise the medieval ideal and give law, 
WW, and peace to a Europe subordinated to this unify¬ 
ing alliance of the spiritual and the secular powers. But 
$4 1556 the imperial authority was weaker than in 1519, 
tee German princes had risen on its ruins and were deter* 
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mined to grow at its expense; Germany was split into 
two irreconciiiable camps; the Papacy was not regener¬ 
ated, and Charles was forced to divide his possessions* 
Spain, the Low Countries, Naples, and Milan went to 
the elder son, Philip II., while the Austrian lands and the 
imperial crown fell to the younger, Ferdinand. Spain and 
Germany were thus cut apart with France and a divided 
Germany to hold them apart. Nationalism had proved 
too strong, both as a political and as a religious force. 
The unity of Europe, inherited from the medieval period, 
had broken into a balance of power between rival 
national states and communities, under rulers strongest 
when they expressed the nationalism of their subjects. 
The universal Church had split into two antagonistic 
organisations—Roman and Protestant—each claiming to 
be Catholic and the legitimate heir of the true and un¬ 
defiled faith. A balance of religion regulated the balance 
of secular power. And in the south-east, at the gates of 
Vienna, stood the formidable menace of Ottoman mili¬ 
tarism and Mahometan fanaticism. 

Europe imagined that in 1559 she had at last attained an 
equilibrium. In reality she was on the threshold of another 
fifty years of bloody and desolating wars* It is a strange 
and dramatic coincidence that in August, 1534, John 
Calvin, a Frenchman of Noyon in Picardy, left Paris to 
found a true Church and state in Geneva, and Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spaniard, after enrolling in a chapel at Mont¬ 
martre the first recruits in the New Company of Jesus, 
also left Paris for his life’s work. Calvin and the 
Calvinistic Church were to create the next great phase 
in the Reformation; Loyola and the Order of the Jesuits 
were to lead the counter-attack, called the Counter- 
Reformation. 

Rut for Calvin Lutheran or Protestant doctrines would 
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have made little progress in France, and would not have 
survived the repressive policy of the later years of 
Francis L and the resolute persecution of Henry II. 
Francis L had secured the Concordat of 1516 from the 
Papacy, which completed the absolutism of the monarchy 
by conceding to it control over the higher offices and 
the property of the French Church. Francis and Henry, 
like Charles V., remained true to the old faith. Calvin 
from Geneva gave the Reformers a pitiless and logical 
.creed and an organisation of the Congregation and the 
Church, combining in an original way local automony 
and centralised administration. Laymen and pastors were 
united in a common task of settling faith, morals, and 
the efficient management of both. Neither the creed nor 
the system appealed to, or had any value for, the Laodi¬ 
cean. Calvinism was a faith for the strong individual 
of deep conviction alike in the brain and in the heart. 
And persecution completed the tempering of the Calvinist 
Huguenots. 44 The Reformed Church ” was not merely 
a new Church, but a new state, bound by its principles 
m challenge not merely the old faith and the old Church, 
but the state and the monarchy which supported them. 
By 1559 many provinces of France were " infested with 
the heresy,” particularly in the south and south-west. 
The flower of the Huguenots were to be found in the 
lesser nobility and that bourgeoisie which increasing 
prosperity and the policy of the monarchy had made a 
powerful element in the social organisation of France. 

So far, in Europe the intellectual and moral revolt 
against the unretormed and demoralised Church of the 
Renaissance Papacy in creating the Lutheran Church in 
{Germany, the national Church of England under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and the Calvinist Reformed 
fChurch of France, had attacked an institution, unable 
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to endure either its abuses or the remedies for them. 
The humanist school of Erasmus and the Italian, French, 
and German intellectuals had been repelled by the 
violence of the Reformers or had substituted, in Acton's 
phrase, the aesthetic for the ascetic. Secular scholarship 
inevitably became a consoling refuge from the acrimony 
of theological controversy, and artistic achievement offered 
a comfortable sanctuary from the idols of political realism. 
But by 1550 the old Church and its political protagonists 
were reacting to the Protestant challenge. Leaders of a 
different mould and outlook had replaced the agnostic 
generation of Leo X. In 1545 the Pope, Paul IIL, 
summoned, at the instance of Charles V., the Council of 
Trent to deal with reform on a Catholic basis; and though 
the Council did not get seriously to work until 1562, the 
epoch of dispirited rearguard actions by lukewarm con¬ 
servatives against the triumphant advance of Protestant 
enthusiasm had ended. There was now a real and new 
lead from a new Rome and a new Papacy. Europe began 
a fresh chapter—the Counter-Reformation and the Wars 
of Religion in which the Catholic sovereigns and princes 
struck for a national and reformed Catholic Church. 
Nationalism, which was remaking the state system, was 
thus drawn in to support the old faith of the nations 
which still adhered to it—against the nationalism which 
had made national but schismatic churches out of the 
broken bonds of Rome. 
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CHAPTER II 

NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

(1500-l6l3) 

The Scandinavian North exemplified the religions and 
political forces in the Reformation* Sweden and Norway 
and Denmark, united under the Danish crown into a 
single state by the Union of Calmar (1397), broke 
into two parts when Gustavus Vasa led a successful 
revolt against the Danish sovereign and established a 
Swedish hereditary monarchy for the House of Vasa 
(1523), The Reformation doctrines spread rapidly, and by 
1559 both Sweden and the monarchy of Denmark, which 
included Norway and the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein (part of the federal organisation of the German 
Empire), had definitively passed to the Protestant 
tide. Under the House of Vasa, Sweden, for a century 
and a half, was destined to play a part in Europe, 
astonishing when measured by her meagre resources and 
limited population, and due to the political and military 
genius of the Vasa sovereigns and the qualities of the 
Swedish people. Had the Scandinavian races been uAited, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, under Swedish 
sovereigns, might have maintained the position of a 
first-class Power. The irreconcilable divisions of the three 
tranches of the Scandinavian peoples were a tragedy for 
themselves and a real loss to Europe. The Scandinavian 
contribution to JJpropean civilisation was frittered away 
on a racial civil war, which sacrificed the superb achieve¬ 
ment of Gustavus Adolphus—the Swedish Empire in 
jthe Baltic—and condemned Scandinavia in the end to 
political insignificance. The huge and sprawling kingdom 
of Poland—whose centre was the basin of the Vistula-— 
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included Lithuania and stretched from the Baltic across 
the European plain to the Carpathians and the Black Sea, 
marching in the East with an ill-defined frontier against 
the Russian tribes and princes. Poland proper remained 
true to Roman Catholicism. The monarchy was elective, 
and when the last of the Jagellon kings died in 1572, this 
vast territory of conflicting races became in reality an 
anarchic republic of feudal nobles superimposed on a 
basis of peasants and serfs. Through the Roman Catholic 
Church and its medieval inheritance Poland was linked 
with the centre and west of Europe, for which it was 
a breakwater against the Slav in the east and the Turk 
in the south. The subsequent extirpation of Poland could 
have been predicted in 1560, if the prophet could really 
have grasped what was happening in the Ottoman Empire 
and in Russia. For in the remaking and evolution of a 
modem Europe the forces at work in the cast and south¬ 
east are not only totally distinct from, but antagonistic 
to, those that made the age of the Reformation in the 
centre and west. 

The sixteenth century is the great age of Turkish 
expansion led by the House of Osman. Under Mahomet 
“ the Conqueror,” Bayezid II., Selim L “ the Inflex¬ 
ible,” Suleiman " the Magnificent,” and Selim II. 
the Ottoman Empire reached its zenith. The Sultan 
ruled over at least twenty distinct races apd his sway was 
acknowledged from Basra, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf; at Aden, commanding the Red Sea, across the 
Iranian Plateau to the Caspian and to the Black Sea, 
which was a Turkish lake; then across the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces and two-thirds of Hungary, the Balkans and the 
Morea, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, Egypt and 
Tripoli, to Tunis and Algiers. “ It was no vain boast of 
the Ottoman Sultan,” says Finlay, the historian of Greece, 
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“ that he was the master of many kingdoms, the ruler of 
three continents, and the lord of two seas*” The Turk 
in this remarkable development challenged the West both 
on sea and on land; above all, he had challenged Venice 
and the Habsburg Empire of Charles V., and both had 
failed to turn him back. In the Eastern and Central 
Mediterranean, Malta, under the heroic Knights of St. 
John, and Crete alone remained uncaptured. The treaty 
of 1569 recognised the cession of two-thirds of Hungary 
and the presence of the Turk almost at the gates of 
Vienna; and the famous victory of Lepanto (1571), so far 
from being “ one of the fifteen decisive battles of the 
world,” did not deprive the Turk of the command of 
the sea, and was followed by the cession of Cyprus to 
Turkish rule. It may have saved Europe from a 
catastrophe and Venice from immediate extinction, but 
it did not administer the coup de gr 6 .ee to the Ottoman 
Empire. The real danger to the Turk after 1580 came, 
Hot from Christian Europe, but from within. The 
spectacular conquests of the Sultans imposed on the 
victors an insoluble problem both in foreign policy and 
in internal government 

It was natural that Mahomet “ the Conqueror,” 
should regard the capture of Constantinople in 1453 as the 
completion of the transference of the Greek Empire and 
” New Rome ” to the House of Osman, and that his 
chief aim should be fixed on ruling over all the territories 
in Europe and in Asia which, at the zenith of that 
Empire, had composed it. This policy entailed the con¬ 
tinuance of the Greek administrative machine and further 
conquests. The Turks had to challenge and overthrow 
states and races both in Europe and Asia which had long 
ceased to recognise the old Constantinople. They were a 
' militant Moslem Power, and tradition and ambition made 
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a fundamental difference. Constantinople was no longer 
a Christian but a Mahometan capital. When Bayezid, in 
1520, declared that the vacant Caliphate of Bagdad had 
passed to the House of Osman, he proclaimed the Sultan 
as the secular heir of the Greek Cxsars, and the Pope 
of the Moslem faith and the Moslem faithful. The 
European ideal of Mahomet “ the Conqueror M was 
replaced by the Asiatic ideal of a Moslem Empire, “ con¬ 
secrating Osmanli militarism to the original programme of 
Islam ” and of Mahomet, the one true Prophet. In a word, 
by 1520 the Ottoman Empire had definitely become what 
it remained until 1925. 41 The Eastern Question ” became 
for Europe and the world the modern Eastern Question. 

The Turks had now both to combine further conquests 
with the government of this vast combination of Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic territories, races, ideals, and cultures. 
The Sultan’s military strength rested on the Janissaries— 
the picked Pnctorian Imperial Guard—who could make 
or unmake the Caliph-Cxsars. Orientalism established 
itself at Constantinople. Palace politics, dynastic con¬ 
spiracies, women, and viziers—battle, murder, lust, and 
sudden death—became the familiar and sinister back¬ 
ground. The Osmanli Turks, a race of" nomads, were 
not, and never could be, administrators. From 1570 on¬ 
wards the administrative machine went steadily to pieces. 
** The Sick Man ” of the nineteenth century had begun 
his incurable sickness. One other point, also, was clear. 
In Europe this alien empire challenged the western and 
central states—in religion, civilisation, government, and 
diplomacy. Sooner or later a Europe, regenerated by the 
convulsions of the sixteenth century, would challenge its 
defeat and realise that in the expulsion of the Turk or 
partition of his empire lay the only permanent solution of 
the problem. 
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But the Turks had also behind their northern frontiers 
to reckon with a new state—Russia—the structure, ftine- 
tions, and composition of which were as distinct from the 
Reformation and medieval states of Central and Western 
Europe as was the Ottoman Empire. 

The vast area bounded by the Baltic and the Arctic 
Ocean, the Urals, Caspian Sea, Caucasus, Black Sea, 
Carpathians, and the Vistula—an area nearly twice as 
large as the whole of the rest of Europe—had been 
penetrated (a.d. 700-1100) by the Slav races, who estab¬ 
lished themselves in the basins of the Dnieper and the 
Volga, with Kiev as the chief centre. Christianised 
from Constantinople, they received the orthodox Greek 
faith, but not the Greek language. Their religion linked 
them with Constantinople and cut them off from the 
medieval Latin Church of the Roman Papacy; but the 
use of Slavonic vernaculars and not of the Greek tongue 
cut them off from the secular side of Byzantine civilisa¬ 
tion. Geographically they were in Europe; culturally they 
were outside both medieval Christendom and the dying 
Greek Empire; commercially their main ties were with 
die East. The Slav races and politics necessarily de¬ 
veloped on their own lines, profoundly influenced by the 
inexhaustible task of slowly colonising and developing 
die undeveloped area open to them. Novgorod, Pskov, 
Kiev successfully resisted the thrust from Central Europe 
eastwards, Until in the thirteenth century the Slav princes 
and ** states M were submerged by the invasions of the 
recent adverts to the creed of Islam. The centre 
di^etftar power Was at Sarai, the capital of “ the Golden 
Hearde/* Meanwhile, the centre of Russian culture had 
United from Kiev and Novgorod to Moscow, to whose 
l^inoes fell the duty of freeing the Slavs from Tartar 
®$k and of uoifing the Slav communities into a single 
* '?V 
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racial organisation. The opportunity came with the break 
up of the Golden Horde coinciding with the fall of Greek 
Constantinople and the progress of the Latin Reforma* 
tion. The Russian Church declared its independence of 
the Greek Patriarch and assumed the right to represent, 
alike against Rome and Latin Europe, the Moslem Turks 
and the Moslem Tartars, the one pure and orthodox 
Christian Church—and to be the heirs to the historic 
spiritual pontificate to which Santa Sophia at Con* 
stantinople, now a Moslem mosque, was the perpetual 
witness. The princes of Moscow, leading the Slavs against* 
the Tartars, claimed in the secular sphere their succession 
to the fallen imperial crown of the Greek Empire, and 
the marriage of Ivan III. to the niece of the last Greek 
Emperor was a picturesque assertion of the claim. The 
combination of orthodox Greek Christianity with imperial 
absolutism was completed when in 1547 * van IV., 11 the 
Terrible,” took the tide of Tsar (the Slavonic translitera¬ 
tion of the Greek Kauvep —Caesar, Emperor), and in 1589 
the Head of the Russian Church, proclaimed a Patriarch, 
claimed his independent spiritual supremacy over 
schismatic Rome and heretical Protestantism* 

Ivan IV. made Moscow his capital. By 1556 he had 
conquered Kazan, on the Middle Volga, and Astrakhan, 
the gate of the Caspian. Novgorod and “ Holy Kiev ” 
were also his. 

A new state, ‘‘Muscovy,” Russia, had emerged from 
the matrix of Slavonic nationalism, Byzantine Christi¬ 
anity, Tartar infiltration, and the subtle, inexhaustible 
and irresistible influences of geographic environment and 
economic forces in this illimitable, undeveloped land of 
forest, pasture, steppe, rivers, and plains. Russia of the 
sixteenth century was the creation of a cultural, racial, 
and religious crusade, isolated from Europe in faith, in 
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principles of government, in intellectual and economic 
outlook, in her problems and needs. Nature had set for 
the Slav no physical frontiers to the west, where 44 Mus¬ 
covy ” marched with Livonia, Lithuania, and Hungary, 
Eastwards Russia melted into Asia; to the north the 
Arctic Sea, to the south the Black Sea and Constantinople, 
which presently could be made a third and new Rome 
under the Tsars—if the Moslem enemy shared the fate 
of the Tartars. This new Russia stood apart from Latin 
Europe; it challenged the Ottoman Empire, whose 
* destruction would give it the secular legacy of the Greek 
Empire, usurped by the Turks; and it easily assumed the 
championship of the submerged Christian races of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in the Balkans or Asia Minor. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign trading Englishmen ex¬ 
plored “Muscovy” by way of Archangel; Russia began 
to explore Europe by war with the western states— 
Lithuania, Livonia, and Poland. Finally, after sanguinary 
and dramatic vicissitudes, the Romanov dynasty estab¬ 
lished itself in 1613 in the Tsardom at Moscow. The 
sixteenth century had thus completed the first Russian 
revolution. By that date the framework of modern 
Europe also was definitively settled. In the west and 
centre the nationalist state system as made by the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation; to the cast, Russia, 
with the problem of her destiny still to solve; to the 
south-east, the Ottoman Empire, with a formidable facade 
thajt concealed the corrosive weakness that lay behind it. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 

(1559—1610) 

The fifty years between the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
and the assassination of Henry IV. of France continue 
the process of filling in the framework of modern Europe 
noted above. The main theatre of action in Latin 
Christendom is no longer Germany but France, the Low 
Countries (Belgium and Holland), and Spain. For the 
time, Germany, pacified by the Treaty of Augsburg, 
ceases to be in the centre of the drama. The political 
configuration of Italy has taken the shape that it was to 
retain until the French Revolution of 1789—a tessellated 
mosaic of great and small principalities, dominated in 
the centre by the states of the Church of which the Pope 
was the sovereign, and in the north and south by the 
Spanish viceroys in Milan and Naples, which, with Spain 
and the Low Countries, had passed to Philip II., the 
eldest son of Charles V. Roman Catholicism now re¬ 
acted, and the centre of this Counter-Reformation was a 
regenerated Papacy. Between 1534 and 1590, Paul III. 
and IV., Pius IV. and V., Gregory XIII., and Sixtus V. 
showed what might have been done in the epoch of the 
Renaissance for Italy, the Roman Church, and Europe 
had Pontiffs of their character and zeal sat on the throne 
of St. Peter instead of Innocent VIII., Sixtus IV., Alex¬ 
ander V., and Leo X. The Lutherans and Calvinists 
(Protestantism) had taught the Papacy lessons of undy¬ 
ing value, quite apart from the intrinsic merits inherent 
in the Protestant revolt. Under Pontifical guidance the 
Church of Rome now assumed, like the nationalist states, 
its modern structure when it removed crying abuses, 
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purged its creed, and restated its formularies. The estab- 
lishmcnt of new orders, of which the Jesuits were the 
most remarkable, the introduction of the Spanish In¬ 
quisition and of the Index Expurgatorius, the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the administration of the Curia, above all, the 
Council of Trent—the last great Council until the Vatican 
Council of 1869—effected (1563) the transition from the 
religion of the Catholic Erasmus to the religion of the 
Roman Catholic Loyola. The Council implicitly accepted 
the. despotic supremacy of the Pope. The Declara¬ 
tion of Papal Infallibility, deferred until 1870, was the 
logical conclusion of the revision of Roman Catholic 
doctrine formulated in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. 

The new Papacy, the regenerated Church of Rome, 
with its new spiritual weapons and a reborn confidence 
in its cause, found its most unbending ally in Philip II. 
Religion and politics throughout Europe were once again 
inextricably blended. Church and state, which to the 
medieval mind were not separate and antagonistic organs 
of a Christian community but twin facets of an in¬ 
divisible unity, contended for mastery or strove to define 
their separate but concurrent spheres and powers. The 
issues, born in the Reformation, were raised again. Has 
a national government the right to assert the supremacy 
of the civil power over all persons and all causes, eccle¬ 
siastical as well as civil, within the territories under its 
jurisdiction? Ought a citizen to be deprived of his civil 
rights if he reject^ the religion imposed by the civil 
Magistrate? Ought sovereigns to punish subjects who 
the national Church? Have subjects a right to 
* against sovereigns who in their eyes are " heretics ”? 
Ought a majority to allow a minority complete freedom 
opinion? And ought freedom of opinion to mean 

I«, v 
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freedom to act in the political and civil spheres on that 
opinion? 

These are not abstract conundrums. They underly 
Philip's determination to crush “heresy” in any and 
every part of his dominions, the Papal Bull deposing our 
Queen Elizabeth, the execution of Roman Catholic 
“ martyrs ” by Queen Elizabeth, the bloody struggle in 
France before the “ heretic ” Henry IV. could succeed to 
the French crown of which he was the legitimate heredi¬ 
tary heir, the revolt of the Dutch from the rule of 
Philip II., the assassination of William the Silent, 
Henry III., and Henry IV., and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Philip II., who succeeded to the throne of Spain in 
1556, and to the Low Countries, Milan, Naples, and 
the Spanish Empire across the seas, died in 1598 in Spain, 
which he had never left. The forty-two years of his 
reign were spent in an unremitting effort to assert, with 
the splendid resources of men and wealth at his disposal, 
the supremacy of Spain and the principles of the Counter- 
Reformation. From his palace, the Escorial, near Madrid, 
he directed, “ by bits of paper,” the policy and administra¬ 
tion of his vast dominions, and the first half of the 
seventeenth century demonstrated Philip's failure. This 
son of the cosmopolitan Charles V. was Spanish to his 
finger-tips; to the Spaniards he was, and remains, a con¬ 
spicuous Spanish ruler honoured by his ambition to make 
Spain the political and religious “ overlord ” of Europe. 
This effort intensified Spanish nationalism, but Spain 
paid as the price the exhaustion of her population and 
resources, the loss of her political liberties and her intel¬ 
lectual independence, the stagnation of her empire across 
the seas, and her dethronement from her political primacy 
in Europe. Philip kept Spain pure from the defilement 
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©I heresy, but a despotic crown in alliance with an in¬ 
tolerant Church were poor compensations. Across the 
Pyrenees a powerful France arose from the wars of 
religion; in the north the trident of the oceans passed 
to the “heretical” English and the Dutch; in the Nether¬ 
lands a “ heretical ” republic challenged and defied 
Spanish orthodoxy and Spanish government from Madrid; 
in Germany Protestantism remained intact both as a 
political and a religious power. Obedience to Philip II. 
made the decadent Spain of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; resistance to Philip II. created the 
Dutch Republic, re-created the France of the Bourbon 
supremacy, and laid the foundations of the British 
Empire. Protestant Europe, in fact, throve in vitality cn 
the Counter-Reformation. The two countries in which 
that Counter-Reformation was most successful—Spain 
and Italy—were slowly but fatally smitten with creeping 
paralysis. 

The Spanish Netherlands, comprising broadly the 
modem Holland and Belgium, made Philip’s reign 
memorable by their famous revolt. These seventeen pro¬ 
vinces, inhabited in the northern area by the Dutch race, 
in the southern half predominantly by a French-speaking 
population with a large percentage of Flemings, were of 
supreme importance from their geographical position com¬ 
manding the Channel, the entry into Germany through 
the Rhine and the Meuse, and the north-eastern frontier 
of France, and from their industrial wealth and pros¬ 
perity. Protestant jjpetrines had, by 1560, made con¬ 
siderable progress, and Philip, through his Regent 
Governors, was determined to enforce his autocracy 
the constitutional liberties of the provinces and 
to extirpate “ heresy.” The revolt that broke out in 1565 
Was more national than religious, though it largely 
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assumed a religious form. It was a rebellion against 
Spanish absolutism, the extinction of constitutional free¬ 
dom, and the intolerant uniformity of a Spanish 
“ Counter-Reformation/’ Headed by the nobles, its leader 
was the House of Orange, and, above all, the chief of 
that House, William “ the Silent.** Philip realised in 
1565 the gravity of the challenge. Compromise, on his 
principles, was impossible. Unqualified submission alone 
would satisfy his ambition and his conscience, to which 
the only alternative for “ the rebels ** was unqualified 
independence. Politics and religion could not be separated. 
A refusal to admit that a sovereign could impose religion 
implied that religion could revolt and create a new 
sovereign and a new state, carved out of the old. 

The revolt was fought out without quarter and with 
a determination on the part of the Dutch under William's 
leadership and that of his brothers and sons—after his 
assassination in 1584—which revealed the quality of a 
gifted race. In succession, Philip’s generals and governors 
—Alva, Requescens, Don John of Austria, Alexander 
Farnese—between 1565 and 1598, in spite of frequent 
victories, broke against the refusal of the Dutch to admit 
defeat or acknowledge obedience. In 1609, Philip's suc¬ 
cessor was driven to make a truce which really conceded 
independence. Rut it was only independence to the 
northern half. William “ the Silent" had aimed at 
uniting the whole seventeen provinces in a single con¬ 
federation, freed from Spain, and based on freedom in 
religion. The racial difference between Belgium and 
Holland proved to be a difference also in religion. The 
southern half remained Catholic, and in 1592 definitely 
separated from the north and returned to Spanish rule, 
to become the Spanish Netherlands of the future. The 
United Provinces (of the north) formed an independent 
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Dutch Republic under the presidency of die House of 
Orange—a Protestant state of trading burghers whose 
energy, ability, and stubbornness made of this peculiar 
confederation one of the maritime and trading powers of 
the modern world. For Holland a nobler future was re¬ 
served, She became a great coloniser, challenging Spaniard, 
Portuguese, English, and French; her art deservedly 
became famous; her contributions to the intellectual and 
scientific foundation of civilisation were of the first order; 
and Amsterdam grew to be one of the commercial 
capitals of Europe. A new state of a new type had been 
bom fn the heroic struggle for political and religious free¬ 
dom. And “ the revolt of the Netherlands ” was more 
than a deadly blow at the power of Spain and the 
policy of Philip II. It brought the principles which 
inspired the Dutch, in a struggle that in 1565 seemed to 
be a forlorn hope, into the political and moral heritage of 
mankind. 

Philip might have been more successful had he been 
able to concentrate on the Netherlands. But while the 
bloody struggle was being fought out in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, a no less bloody and decisive struggle was being 
fought out between the Pyrenees and the Channel, the 
results of which were no less momentous and fatal to 
Philip II. and the power of Spain. Calvinism in its fullest 
Sense was at death-grips with the Counter-Reformation 
as explicitly in France as in the ever-memorablc siege of 
Leyden (1574)* 

“The Wars Religion/* as this period in French 
history (1560-1598) will always be called, could be dis¬ 
missed as a dreary episode of confused slaughter, of 
Milling and selfish intrigue, of heardess and bewildering 
diplomacy, of batdes which decided nothing, and dis¬ 
honest “ peaces ” which neither side observed, were it 
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not lot the magnitude of the issues at stake both for 
France and Europe. The death of Henry II. confronted 
France at a critical period with a triple problem-—the 
character of the monarchy* the direction of policy, and 
the challenge of Calvinism to the dominant Roman 
Catholic Church. Henry II., as already noted, had swung 
France back to the true orbit of her destiny—peace and 
order at home and a foreign policy that would secure a 
safe frontier. He left a widow, Catherine dei Medici, 
with young children to confront the two parties in the 
great nobles, anxious to control the absolute crown as the 
executive instrument of their opposed programmes. Was 
the crown to be the leader of the nation or the leader of a 
party in a prolonged civil war? Was France to remain 
Roman Catholic or become Protestant, or could a middle 
way be found? The real danger was that Spain—the 
alien political enemy—would enable the powerful House 
of Guise, which provided the brains and energy for the 
Catholics to win, and by Spanish intervention make France 
the subordinate pawn of Spanish ambition. The Cal¬ 
vinists were unquestionably a minority, redeeming their 
numerical inferiority by their ability, their organisation, 
and the intensity of their convictions. Catherine’s sons— 
Francis II. (1559), Charles IX. (1560), Henry III. (1574)— 
were physical and moral degenerates, whose weakness 
drove them to a policy of playing one party off against 
the other with the monarchy as a tertius gaudens . The 
failure of such a policy was proved by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24, 1572), which freed 
the king neither from Catholic domination nor from 
Huguenot “ rebellion.” When the childless Henry III. was 
assassinated in 1589 he bequeathed to a kingdom devas¬ 
tated by prolonged civil war a further problem—the sue- 
cession to the crown. The hereditary heir was Henry, 
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King of Navarre, a Protestant. Could die leader of die 
Protestants be the sovereign of a Catholic France? If 
not, was the hereditary principle to be sacrificed that the 
crown might pass to a king, the nominee of Philip IL, 
as the leader of the Counter-Reformation? 

In Henry of Navarre France, after thirty years of 
ruinous strife, had at last found a leader who was both 
a statesman and a soldier. He had to fight both Spain 
and the French Roman Catholics determined to exclude 
him from the throne. But Henry divined that France 
longed for a national sovereign with a national policy, 
who would end the civil war and satisfy a passionate 
French desire for unity and a supreme place among the in¬ 
dependent states of Europe. In 1593 Henry was formally 
converted to Catholicism; in 1594 he was master of Paris, 
tfte heart of the Catholic League; in 1598 he compelled 
Philip II., on his deathbed, to conclude the Peace of 
Vervins, which restored the conquests of Spain. One half 
of his work was thereby done. The" hereditary absolute 
monarchy had been preserved, the civil war was closed, 
the foreigner had been expelled, and the ancient frontiers 
had been regained. There remained the religious problem. 
“ Paris had been worth a Mass,” but the Reformed 
Church required justice from its former royal leader. 
Henry, by the famous Edict of Nantes (1598), accepted the 
Roman Church as the Church of state and nation, but 
guaranteed to the Huguenots liberty of conscience, the 
tight of service under defined conditions in defined places, 
and the right of folding civil office in the state. The 
Edict gave France religious peace for nearly a century, 
arid Its registration made France the one country in 
Europe in which nonconformity to the national religion 
did not involve persecution and the loss of civil rights, 
fktst the, Edict had a fatal flaw. What one French 
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sovereign had,granted, another French sovereign might 
as easily revoke. 

The Wars of Religion in France proved conclusively 
two things—France remained Catholic because two-thirds 
of her population remained Catholic; the French nation 
willingly accepted a virtually absolute sovereign if that 
sovereign, by his policy, would lead France to the satis¬ 
faction of intensely nationalist ambitions. Since Louis XI., 
France aspired to lead Europe—in arms, in diplomacy, 
in intellect, and in the creative and imaginative arts. 
Henry IV. was in his day, and has remained ever since, 
a national hero, dear to the French heart. This gay and 
busding king, with his affable epigrams, his two queens 
and his many mistresses, his reckless and sympathetic 
extravagance, his personal distinction, his unerring eye 
for the strategic secret alike in a batde or the royal 
Cabinet, thought, felt, and acted as the mass of French¬ 
men of all classes felt and acted. In the years that re¬ 
mained, he and his great minister, Sully, strove to repair 
the cruel devastation wrought by thirty years of anarchy 
and fanaticism. And they succeeded, thanks to a laborious 
people and a country rich in soil and variety of resources. 
When Henry, in 1609, was struck down-by the dagger 
of the fanatic Ravaillac he had laid the foundation of the 
new monarchy and the new age. With the seventeenth 
century a united and rich France was ready to make 
good the opportunity, which had been offered, but 
missed, when medieval France became the France of the 
Renaissance. The enemy in 1600 was the enemy of 
Louis XI. and Henry II.—the Burgundian power which 
had become the Habsburg Austro-Spanish power with its 
focal points at Madrid, Vienna, Brussels, Milan, and 
Naples. France could only become supreme by a new 
European system in which every political force that was 
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opposed to the Habsburg Austro-Spanish, House Was re¬ 
grouped and concentrated under leadership from Paris. 
That meant that French policy must be based, not on 
religious bigotry, caste prejudice, or class bias, but simply 
and solely on “ reason of state ”—the reason and* 
interest, above all, of a unified French state. French 
statesmen were to give a practical interpretation to the 
insidious principles of Machiavelli—that ends justify 
means and that public morality is different from the 
morality of the individual. The interest of the community, 
it was argued, can make right what would be, and was, 
wrong for the individual It was a system of policy 
which, vigorously executed, paid quick and rich dividends, 
but it contained in its core a mortgage that every state 
which has followed it has, in the long run, liquidated 
with compound interest. The France of Richelieu,' of 
Louis XIV or Napoleon was to be no exception in fur¬ 
nishing proofs to the contrary. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR AND RICHELIEU 

(1610—1660) 

The Counter-Reformation, to repeat, was a challenge to 
the countries in which Protestantism had established itself 
both a$ a recognised form of the Christian Church and as 
0 political organisation of the civil government. In Italy 
and the Iberian Peninsula it held an indisputable 
supremacy. Had Philip II. succeeded the Habsburg 
world empire of Charles V. would have been revived 
the Protestant Reformation would have been crushed. 
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But in England and Scotland, in the Low Countries, and 
in France the spirit of nationalism, combining political 
independence with the religious principles of the Re¬ 
formation, defeated Philip’s political ambitions and 
religious fanaticism. The struggle was, after Philip's 
death, transferred to Germany, and the championship of 
the Counter-Reformation passed from the Spanish to the 
Austrian branch of the Habsburgs, and from the capital 
at Madrid to the capital at Vienna. The Thirty Years’ 
War, which broke out in 1618, was for Germany what 
the Wars of Religion had been for France, and what the 
civil war in England and in Scotland under Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart had been for Great Britain. 
Germany in turn became the cockpit in which the 
Catholicism of the Counter-Reformation came to death- 
grips with the Lutheran and Calvinist Churches, and in 
which the other European states, with the avowed pur¬ 
pose, or under the pretext of, taking sides in the religious 
duel, satisfied their ill-disguised political ambitions and 
their appetites for territorial annexations. These thirty 
years of ferocious civil war set German development back 
for a century and a half. German trade and agriculture 
were ruined; German intellectual culture was drained of 
its vitality; the wealth of the medieval and Renaissance 
epochs was dissipated. The German people paid a 
devastating price for their previous failure to establish 
a reorganised national government which could stand 
for and be the executive of a united German nation. 
Without Spanish national unity Philip II. could never 
have embarked on his imposing programme; without the 
inspiration of nationalism neither France, nor England, 
nor Scotland, nor the Dutch could have defeated Philip’s 
challenge. If these countries were made on the hammer 
and anvil of religious civil war and national revolt against 
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foreign domination, Germany was broken into pieces on 
that same anvil, to emerge disillusioned, impoverished, 
and denationalised, and to become, like Italy, for two 
centuries simply a geographical expression—a tessellated 
mosaic of rival political states, yet composed of men 
speaking a common language and with a common cultural 
inheritance which, as in a divided family, only seemed 
to accentuate the divisions of its members. 

The immediate cause of the Thirty Years* War was the 
action of the Protestants in Bohemia, The imperial crown, 
by arrangement, was to pass to Ferdinand, the nephew 
of the ruling Emperor Matthias. Ferdinand was the 
leader of militant Catholicism, and the Bohemians, 
claiming that the Bohemian crown was elective, chose 
die Calvinist Elector of the Palatinate. Ferdinand, with 
the help of Spain, prompdy crushed Bohemia and the 
Palatinate, and transferred the electoral dignity to 
Bavaria, which gave the Catholics a majority in the 
Electoral College. The victor, now Emperor, aimed at 
restoring religious unity in Germany by making the 
political supremacy of the Habsburg House a reality. 
The menace was twofold—to Protestantism and to the 
states of Europe. France, in particular, was threatened 
mice again by a world empire of the Austro-Spanish Habs- 
btirgs. Behind Ferdinand was ranged the whole force of 
the Counter-Reformation, which could only be defeated 
by reconstructing both the political and religious balance 
of power. Foreign intervention in the German civil war 
became inevitable,^and the next twenty-eight years arc 
abioribed in the successive phases of this intervention. 
Thanks to the genius of Wallenstein, the Catholic League 
and die imperial forces crushed the effort of Denmark 
and its North German allies. By 1629 the victorious 
Catholics had reached the Baltic and compelled the 
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Emperor to issue the Edict of Restitution, which swept 
away the gains of Protestantism in Germany since 1552. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter. Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had become King of Sweden in 1611, 
and had defeated Russia and Poland so effectively as to 
make the Baltic almost a Swedish lake, grasped the peril 
both to Sweden and Protestantism. In a wonderful series 
of campaigns (1629-1632), the Swedes reversed the Catholic 
victories, penetrated to Munich, and threatened Vienna. 
Gustavus* death at Liitzen (1632) was a tragedy both for 
Europe and Protestantism, and ended the one heroic period 
of the war. The Swedish king’s genius alike in war and 
diplomacy alone could have created and maintained a real 
Protestant union of the north and might have rapidly 
ended the struggle by a just peace. As it was, the religious 
duel degenerated into a conflict of exhaustion, in which 
victories were won on both sides and in which Germany 
suffered all the loss and the one solid gainer was France. 
After the murder of Wallenstein (1634), France provided 
the only other single dominating personality of the first 
quality—Richelieu. Germany sorely needed a genius and 
failed to produce him. 

France, after 1609, had passed through-all the humilia¬ 
tions of a fumbling regency and an incompetent govern¬ 
ment manipulated by a divided and selfish aristocracy; but 
in 1624, Armand de Richelieu, Bishop of Lu^on, won the 
supremacy in the King’s Council, which he maintained 
until his death in 1642. These eighteen momentous years 
of relentless effort gathered up the results of two cen¬ 
turies of evolution and decided the main lines of French 
development until 1789. Richelieu inherited a combina¬ 
tion of difficulties—a king of mediocre ability, an in¬ 
triguing queen, a degenerate but arrogant feudal nobility, 
an intolerant Roman Catholic Church, Huguenots whose 
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patriotism was a patriotism of religion, an empty treasury, 
and an inefficient administrative personnel. By 1642 the 
results were patent. The Court, which had been the 
laboratory of treasons, stratagems, and cabals, had been 
taught submission; arrests and executions which spared 
neither a Vendome nor a Montmorency nor a Cinq-Mars 
burnt obedience into a lawless, frivolous, and parasitic 
aristocracy; if the Cardinal’s hand fell heavily on the 
Huguenots at La Rochelle, it demonstrated that a revival 
of the Wars of Religion would be crushed without pity 
and that Frenchmen who called in the foreigner would 
be extirpated, not because they were “ heretics, M but 
because they were traitors; the great feudalists were 
gradually eliminated from their offices and power in the 
councils, and their places were taken by administrators 
from the middle class dependent on the royal will; 
Richelieu had no faith either m representative institutions 
or in local self-government. The States General met in 
16x4; its next meeting was in 1789 to inaugurate the 
Revolution. In a word, the Cardinal stood for the unity 
of France through a strongly centralised government 
under the acknowledged absolutism of the sovereign; 
and it is characteristic that his creation both of the French 
Academy and of the Gazette were as much examples of 
the royal prerogative as the Edict of Alais, which revised 
the Edict of Nantes. Had the Cardinal lived for another 
tqj& years there would have been neither a Fronde nor 
Brondeurs; Mazarin, his successor, was no Richelieu, and 
the failure of the %onde was the dead Richelieu’s work. 
The Cardinal on his deathbed could honestly say that he 
had no enemies but the enemies of the state and 
00 the France which he exhausted a frail physique to 
Intake a name of terror to all rebels within and of splen¬ 
dour foreigners without. The same unblurred 

I »*** * 
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clarity of vision and sleepless purpose inspired his foreign 
policy, which, in the phrase of a great historian, Albert 
Sorei, established 44 the classical system.** Richelieu fought 
neither with small nor great, save only with the twin- 
headed Habsburg dynasty at Vienna and Madrid. A 
Cardinal of the Roman Church, he made it his aim to 
defeat the Counter-Reformation, because its victory meant 
victory for Spain and the House of Austria, which pressed 
France on every land frontier from Calais to Marseilles, 
and from Marseilles to the Bay of Biscay. He was ready 
to ally with Dutch rebels or English 14 heretics,** with 
Calvinists on the Rhine, with Lutherans in North Ger¬ 
many, with Bohemian utraquists, or with Moslem Turks. 
The 44 Protestant, Lion of the North/* Gustavus Adolphus, 
would get his subsidy as readily as a Genevan volunteer if 
either would 44 work for the King of France.” To Richelieu 
44 the liberties of Germany ** were the liberty of a German 
prince to ally with the French against a German Emperor 
striving to make Germany what Richelieu had made 
France—a unified national state. And for ten years after 
Gustavus* death (1632) the brunt of the war fell on 
France. Richelieu lived long enough to see Alsace won 
for Louis XIII. by a Swedish leader, Bernhard of Saxc- 
Weimar, but not long enough to hear of Condi’s smash¬ 
ing victory at Rocroy (1643), or of Turenne’s successes 
heralding the prestige of French arms which lasted until 
it was shattered by Marlborough at Blenheim. He also 
lived long enough to know that the Counter-Reformation 
as conceived by Philip II. had been decisively checkmated 
and that the fear of a unified Germany could be dis¬ 
missed. A centralised Austrian power from the North Sea 
and the Baltic to the Alps, dominating Catholic Poland, 
Italy, and a controlled Papacy, and flanked by Spain 
and the Spanish Empire as its subservient ally, had been 
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successfully challenged by England on the seas, by the 
Dutch in the Low Countries, and by Gustavus in the 
Baltic; but the coup dc grdee was administered by the 
Catholic Cardinal who, in the irony of human things, 
saved the Protestantism of North Germany from extinc¬ 
tion and kid the foundation of the Grand Alliance which 
half a century later was to administer a similar coup dc 
grdee to the French ambition of world dominion. 

The Treaties of Westphalia of 1648 registered results 
that broadly give us the modern state system that lasted 
till and through the French Revolution and the time of 
Napoleon into the nineteenth century. It, also, provided 
the situation which made the reign of Louis XIV. almost 
inevitable, based as it was on the consolidation of the 
major features of the two centuries of revolution that 
commenced for Europe in 1453. The Balance of Power 
was transformed from an ideal to be achieved into 
boundary lines laid down in treaties; for that balance or 
equilibrium was a political acknowledgment of the 
fundamental division of Central and Western Europe into 
two recognised Christian Churches—the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant or Reformed. In the north and the 
west, England and Scotland, Holland and the Scandi¬ 
navian states, with Germany north of the River Main, 
broadly represented Protestantism alike in religion and 
politics. Sweden had leaped into the first class; Finland 
and Livonia, with Western Pomerania, made the Baltic 
a Swedish lake and blocked alike Russia and Poland from 
effective access to ties sea. The independence of the Dutch 
and the Swiss Republics was formally recognised, flank¬ 
ing the Rhine at either end. The joints in the German 
Confederation were looser than in 1552. The Emperor f s 
power was as an imposing but empty formula. The respec¬ 
tive states, particularly the larger units—e.g., Branden- 
% 
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burg, Saxony, the Palatinate, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, with the ecclesiastical princedoms—followed the 
religions of their rulers, and were free to make alliances 
abroad to secure their independence of effective imperial 
control from within. The imperial crown in practice had 
become hereditary in the House of Habsburg, the 
composite territories of which, half German, half non- 
German, gave the elective German Emperor such power 
and revenues as he possessed. “ Austria,” technically only 
a duchy, in reality was an amalgamation of various lands, 
united only by allegiance to a common chief who, by 
custom, wore the crown of the Teutonic Caesars. Ger¬ 
many, in fact, was, and remained until 1867, everything 
that a federal state should not be and everything that an 
aggegrate of denationalised units usually is. And for 
half a century after 1648 Germany was struggling to 
emerge from die devastation brought by the Thirty 
Years’ War, which emasculated its moral and intellectual, 
even more cruelly than its economic, life. A hundred and 
fifty years had to pass before the German mind once 
again became a formative force in European civilisation. 
Spain had refused to make peace in 1648, and it was not 
until 1659 that Mazarin secured the treaty which made 
the Pyrenees the frontier of France and a Spanish prin¬ 
cess the wife of Louis XIV. Spain, rapidly going down¬ 
hill, was important only because of the extent of the 
Spanish possessions in two worlds. Already in 1660 the 
royal and secular statesmen who gamble in the biology 
of heredity were speculating on the extinction of the 
line of Charles V., and on the chance of rival heirs to the 
Spanish Netherlands (Belgium), Milan and Naples, Spain, 
Mexico, and half of South America. Both at Paris and 
Vienna dynastic claims were being quietly built up on 
the foundations of marriages made by the women of the 
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Spanish royal House, For in the great lottery of polities 
the dowries of daughters may count for more than the 
brains and crowns of sons, when Nature puts so many 
blanks into the sweepstake of life. 

In 1648, and still more in 1660, it would have been 
more profitable to have diagnosed accurately the char* 
acter of the young French king, Louis XIV., who was 
bora in 1637, succeeded in 1643, and at 1660 inherited a 
virtually absolute sovereignty over the richest and most 
laborious people in Europe now in the full noonday of 
a second and impressive Renaissance. Louis XIV. was the 
first of all French kings to come of age when the enemies 
of France were exhausted and disillusioned, and also the 
first French king who had nobody to fear save himself. 


CHAPTER V 

THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV . 

(1660— 1715) 

Louis XIV., who, in his seventh year became King of 
France (1643), has given his name to an epoch which, 
since Voltaire’s book, has retained the title of “ Le Grand 
Si£cle.” With the Treaties of Westphalia (1648) and the 
Pyrenees (1659) there begins that political supremacy when 
French arms ar^ diplomacy asserted their ascendancy, 
supported by an intellectual and artistic hegemony which 
fras not seriously shaken until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. France, it has been well said, had Bour- 
bonised Europe before she dominated her by the ideas 
Imd victories of die Revolution, And this intellectual and 
* 
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aitktie ascendancy was the result of a continuous pro¬ 
duction in the sphere of human effort which both in its 
quality and its extent testify to the power and versatility 
of the French mind —le ginie franfais . Louis’ reign 
(1643-1715), quite apart from politics, is an impressive 
prologue and first act in the modem drama of European 
development. The world of Europe, apart from Great 
Britain, recognised the union of the political and intellec¬ 
tual centres of gravity at Paris. The French language was 
not only the language of diplomacy, but an indispensable 
key to Humanism for every civilised mind. The annals 
of Louis’ reign are studded with memorable names; and 
side by side with Colbert and Louvois, Conde, Turenne, 
Luxemburg, and Vauban, are Corneille, Racine, Moli&re, 
Boileau, La Fontaine, De S&vigne, Bossuet, Pascal, Saint 
Simon, Fenelon, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruy&re in 
literature; and in the arts, Lc Brun, Mignard, Rigaud, 
Gaspar and Nicolas Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Le Notre, 
Coysevox, Lully, and Mansart It is not surprising that 
Louis, inheriting the achievements of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, and ruling without opposition a nation capable 
of such superb activities, came to believe himself to be the 
“ Sun-God King ”— Lc Roi Soldi —and invincible. The 
seventy years of his reign, from 1643 to 1715, make a 
great dramatic Trilogy: a minority (1643-1661) of civil war 
and anarchy; the noonday of splendour (1661-1685), when 
the glory of France and its king dazzled Europe; and the 
evening (1685-1715) of decline, defeat, and exhaustion. 
Louis’ minority left an indelible impression on his young 
mind. The Rebellion of the Fronde—first of the Parlia¬ 
ment and then of the feudal aristocracy—was the last pro¬ 
test of an expiring nobility and bureaucracy against the 
centralising absolutism enforced by Richelieu. It failed 
deservedly, because its leaders were the exponents of selfish 
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class and vested interests and had no constructive alterna¬ 
tive to offer to Richeiieu*s system. Louis drew the conclu¬ 
sion that the nobles could only be harmless if turned into 
courtiers, dependent alike for their pleasures and their 
magnificence on the royal bounty. The city of Paris, 
which had supported the “ Frondeurs,” no less displeased 
the king. The building of Versailles and the removal of 
the seat of the Court and of the government to it was 
partly a punishment of the capital, partly a deliberate 
move to protect crown and government from the coercion 
of the Parisian bourgeois and mob. Mazarin had 
dominated the Queen-Mother and been as First Minister 
a Mayor of the Palace. Louis decided that there should 
be no more first ministers and that an absolute king must 
govern as well as reign and be his own first minister;, 
and Louis worked with remorseless continuity to the day 
of his death. The king was the mainspring of the 
governmental machine, no less than the Master of the 
Court; and in both spheres his commands were the law. 
Louis was, in a word, the state and society in a single 
and impressive royal person. He probably did not realise 
the illimitable effect of these decisions. After 1715 the 
absolutism remained but there was no second Louis XIV. 
The conversion of a politically privileged aristocracy 
into functionless courtiers riveted on France a parasitic 
class, useless both to crown and nation. Versailles severed 
the capital from the king and Court, and the king and 
Court from the capital. The Revolution in 1789 had to 
find an alternate to a crown whose power was in in¬ 
verse proportion to its efficiency, to an aristocracy, exempt 
from taxation, which rendered no service to the country 
ak whose expense it lived, and to a Court and government 
\ which had lost all connection with the main blood-stream 
that went through the nation's heart—its capital. Louis 
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in 1661 bad inherited both a system of government and a 
system of foreign policy. By accepting the former as un¬ 
alterable he opened the road to revolution; by his perver¬ 
sion of the classic principles of policy he brought France 
to defeat and bankruptcy. 

A young king ruling a paralysed and disillusioned 
aristocracy, a bureaucracy centralised and submissive, 
fifteen millions of laborious subjects with no voice in the 
policy of their nation, and facing a continent where Spain 
was decadent, Germany a devastated and divided con¬ 
federation, an Emperor, impoverished and threatened by 
the Ottoman Turk, with the secondary states either subsi¬ 
dised allies or negligible—what could such a king do to 
satisfy the vaulting ambitions of youth? No great 
controversies after 1648 perplexed the Continent. The 
political, religious, and intellectual issues raised by the 
Reformation and Renaissance were either settled or 
dormant in a Europe exhausted by a century of wars 
of religion and inflamed nationalism. Louis' two great 
ministers, Colbert (1619-1683) and Louvois (1639-1693), 
typified the two alternatives presented to the French 
king. Colbert stood for a fundamental and comprehen¬ 
sive plan of constructive reform, which would provide 
a large revenue, wipe out the national debt piled up since 
1560, make France the richest agricultural and industrial 
country in the world, and consummate “ the glory " of 
the king as the master of the illuminated nation leading 
the world in wealth, the arts, and trade. Louvois, who 
made the French army a formidable instrument, stood 
for “ power ” by wars of conquest which would extend 
the French frontier to the Rhine and ring that frontier in 
with satellite allies. Who could resist French arms 
backed by French wealth and a national king? It was 
the time-worn policy of security pushed to a logical con- 

% 
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elusion and drugged with the delusive fallacy that 
44 glory ” can only rest on power and power is force. 
Louvois anticipated the modern formula that war is 
simply national policy executed in the most appropriate 
way. 

Louis chose the way of Louvois combined with the 
way of Colbert. Colbert was to find the means by his 
economic and administrative reforms for realising 
** glory ” through power. From 1665 to 1684 France is 
mainly at war, first with Spain to secure the Low 
Countries, then with Holland and Spain and their 
German allies to secure the frontier of the Rhine. The 
Truce of Ratisbon of 1684 summed up the results. Part 
of the Spanish Netherlands, Franche-Comt£ (the last of 
the Burgundian territories), and the capital fortress of 
Strasburg (completing the acquisition of Alsace) were 
accepted French conquests. If Louis had failed to crush 
the Dutch, his u power ** had been impressively displayed. 
The new Palace of Versailles could, indeed, proclaim the 
triumphs of the Roi Soleil. But there were two sinister 
defects behind this splendid fa9ade. French wealth was 
giving out. Colbert had warned the king that his wars 
and the splendour of his Court had eaten up all the 
revenue and produced an annual and increasing deficit. 
Even worse, the wars of conquest had created enemies 
and a coalition. The brain of that coalition was William 
of Orange, called to power in 1672 to save his country, 
Holland, and now living for one object alone—to com¬ 
bine Europe iij^ a grand alliance to checkmate the 
ascendancy of France. 

Louis in 1684 reached his zenith and paused. A great 
issue had steadily crept on to the horizon—the succession 
to the Spanish throne and the Spanish Empire. For in 
1684 it was practically certain that the neurotic decadent, 
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Charles II. of Spain, would have no children. There 
were two dynastic claimants—Louis XIV. and the 
Emperor, each of whom had married a sister of 
Charles II. The acquisition of the Spanish throne by 
France would abolish the Pyrenees and establish a 
Bourbon Empire in Europe and the New World more 
formidable than that of Charles V. William of Orange 
was determined to prevent that at any cost, for to 
William the balance of power was the one method by 
which his beloved Holland and the independence of 
Europe could be definitively secured. England, won for 
the grand alliance against Louis XIV., would be the 
deciding force. 

Consciously or unconsciously Louis made two un¬ 
necessary blunders. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) restored the technical unity of France in 
religion, but it broke the solemn pledge of Louis* grand¬ 
father, reopened an era of persecution, drove from France 
half a million of her finest citizens, and convinced every 
Protestant state that Louis, if victorious, would destroy 
the religious as well as the political liberties of Europe. 
44 There are some shameful pages in every national 
history,** says a great French historian; 44 the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes is one of those pages in the record 
of France.** And when in 1688 the folly of James II. 
brought William of Orange to the throne of England, 
Louis supported the Catholic refugee. William’s reply 
was to put England at the head of the grand alliance; 
for England must n6w fight to save the balance of 
power, if she would save her right to determine by 
whom she would be ruled—the nominee of Louis XIV. 
or the national choice. 

The Treaty of Ryswick (1697) ended die first phase in 
the titanic struggle. France, victorious on land but 
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defeated at sea, was compelled to admit failure and to 
accept William as lawful king of England, French 
resources were still more exhausted and Louis turned to 
diplomacy to solve the Spanish problem. True to his 
principle of the balance of power William agreed to a 
partition of the Spanish Empire between the dynastic 
claimants registered in the Second Partition Treaty. Parti¬ 
tion was hateful to Spanish pride and by his will 
Charles II, left his undivided possessions to Philip of 
Anjou, Louis* grandson (1700). Louis had, therefore, to 
decide whether he would accept the will or abide by the 
Partition Treaty. He accepted the will and sent his 
grandson to be proclaimed King of Spain. William 
lived long enough to recreate the grand alliance, and at 
his death France was committed to a desperate struggle 
-—the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1714). 

Louis* policy had placed both himself and France in an 
insoluble dilemma. Rejection of the will would have 
thrown Spain into the arms of the Habsburg claimant, 
the Archduke Charles. Louis had either to break his 
treaty engagement or gamble in one supreme effort to 
secure the whole, when he could not by any other method 
reasonably secure a part. In 1700 his acceptance of the 
will was damned by the previous twenty-five years of 
unprovoked aggression, which had convinced Europe 
that the French king was neither to hold nor to bind, 
that his aim was to crush every state that dared to resist 
hia will, and that he personified the intolerance of the 
Catholic CountcnJReformation. The union of France and 
the Spanish Empire would complete the bitter experience 
of a quarter of a century. France entered the struggle, 
not as in 1665, but exhausted and against a formidable 
coalition. Worst of all, genius had passed to the allies. 
The mantle of William of Orange fell on John Churchill, 
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first Duke of Marlborough, William’s equal in diplomacy* 
and one of the select dozen world masters of wan And 
it was Marlborough’s victories at Blenheim (1704), 
Ramillies (1706), Oudenarde (1708), Malplaquct (1709) 
that brought the allied troops within striking distance of 
Paris. Another campaign would have enabled Marl¬ 
borough to defeat the one army left to France and to 
dictate peace; but Louis was saved by the fall of the 
Whigs in London. The Tories under Bolingbrokc made 
a separate peace with France, and the allies (Holland, 
Austria, and the German princes), deprived of British 
aid, reluctantly had to close the struggle. The Treaties 
of Utrecht (1713-1714) formally concluded the war. 

In the north, cast, and south-west of Europe 
momentous changes had taken place between 1648 and 
1714. Two new Powers, Brandenburg-Prussia and a 
revived Russia, had arisen to dispute the Swedish 
supremacy in the Baltic. In 1613 the Romanov dynasty 
secured the Russian throne and produced the maker 
of modern Russia in Peter the Great (1682-1725), who 
was determined to create a Russian state on Western 
lines and to establish direct connection with Central 
Europe. The obstinate folly of Charles XII. of Sweden 
(1697-1718) gave Prussia and Russia their chance; and 
his final defeat at Pultawa in an absurd effort to conquer 
Poland reduced Sweden to the position of a second-rate 
Power. Prussia not only won Swedish Pomerania, and 
freed East Prussia from Polish suzerainty, but was 
elevated (1701) to a monarchy. The Elector of Branden¬ 
burg became King in Prussia—the sole German King in 
the Federal state. Peter obtained the Swedish provinces 
in the Eastern Baltic, and it was here that he created his 
new capital, St. Petersburg, to be “ his window into 
Europe ” and to mark die supersession of the old Tartar- 
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Slav capital at Moscow. Peter’s other great enemy was 
the Ottoman Turk, whose power cut him off from the 
Black Sea. But Turkish power was definitely on the 
down grade. The last great attempt to capture Vienna 
had failed in r683, an< ^ the Habsburg rulers, by a series 
of campaigns in which Eugene of Savoy was the leader, 
recovered Hungary and the key-fortress of Belgrade on 
the Danube (1718). The Ottoman Empire was, therefore, 
faced with a double menace, the advance of Russia from 
the shores of the Black Sea to the mouth of the Danube 
and the Balkan range, and the German advance from 
Belgrade with Salonica and the Aegean as its goal. Two 
opposed Christian civilisations and religions—the Slavonic 
and the Teutonic—disclosed their ambition to oust the 
Moslem and in his place become the masters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The age of Louis XIV. ended, therefore, with a further 
consolidation of the framework made by the Reformation, 
and the map in 1715 was more than a sketch of the state 
system of the nineteenth century. First and foremost, it 
registers the principle of the Balance of Power. The 
Habsburg Empire of Charles V. is broken up: “Austria*' 
remains a composite and unique aggregate of Austria 
proper with a recovered Hungary, with 4< Belgium " and 
Milan, won in the War of the Spanish Succession. The 
French effort to build up a Bourbon-Latin empire by 
imiting France and the Spanish Empire has been deci¬ 
sively defeated. Spain, under a Bourbon sovereign, re¬ 
tains her independence, and her Empire in the New 
World, but loses M Belgium ** and her Italian possessions. 
In the centre, while Germany remains exhausted and 
disunited, the supremacy of the Habsburg at Vienna is 
challenged by the new Protestant monarchy at Berlin. 
France has practically won the frontiers of the modern 
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period; if the ambitions of Louis XIV. had been defeated, 
France’s supremacy was beyond question based on her 
organised nationalism and her astonishing recuperative 
power. It had needed a comprehensive coalition to check¬ 
mate Louis XIV., and no other Continental state in 1715 
rivalled France in wealth, productive power, and variety 
of resources. The Renaissance had transferred the intellec¬ 
tual and artistic primacy from Italy to France, and in 1715 
Paris stood out as the chief laboratory of Europe in ideas 
and culture. Not for a century had Paris and the 
** French mind " a serious Continental competitor in the 
sphere of intellect and imagination. The two most 
significant events of the seventeenth century, however, 
lie at either end of the map. With Peter the Great’s 
reforms Russia definitely entered the European state 
system. In 1715, as to-day, her future was the enigma 
for the answer to which there were no precedents. The 
barbarian of genius who decided that Russia must link 
up with Europe and who knouted a semi-Orientai people 
into civilisation could not prevent his Russia from having 
many windows into Asia. The problem of Russia lay in 
finding an equilibrium between the national pull of the 
East and the cultivated impact of the West. 

The small island of Great Britain, united in 1707 into 
a single, and exceptional constitutional monarchy, had a 
similar problem. No state had more conclusively fought 
for the balance of power in Continental Europe as a 
vital principle of self-preservation and of international 
relations; but no state in 1715 had more interests outside 
the Continent. The acquisition of Nova Scotia from 
France, and of Jamaica, Gibraltar, and Minorca from 
Spain proclaimed that the future of Great Britain lay, 
not in Flanders or the Baltic, but across the Atlantic and 
in the Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER VI 

. THE AGE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 

(U15—1789) 

The period of European history from the death of 
Louis XIV, (1715) to the outbreak of the French Revolu¬ 
tion (1789) can be regarded either as an epilogue to the 
seventeenth, or the prologue to the nineteenth, century. 
If studied in detail, it is full of interesting episodes; and 
five sovereigns—Elizabeth Farnese (1714-1745), “ The 
Termagant” of Spain, Frederick the Great (1712-1788), 
the Empress Maria Theresa (1717-1780), her son Joseph II. 
(1741-1790), and the Tsarina, Catherine the Great (1729- 
1796)—three women and two tnen —are remarkable 
figures. A broad survey of these seventy-five years reveals 
three outstanding political results—the continuous decline 
of the power of France, the rise of Prussia to the position 
of a first-rate state, the expansion of Russia and its effect 
an the Ottoman Empire and the Near Eastern Question. 
The first of these, brilliantly arrested by the Revolutionary 
Sind Napoleonic Epoch, foreshadowed the slow fading of 
French supremacy in the nineteenth century. The 
monopoly of political, intellectual, and artistic leader¬ 
ship which had been the great achievement of seven¬ 
teenth-century France was undermined by the rise of 
Prussia and the German Renaissance—the period of 
** Sturm und Drang”—of which Goethe (1749-1832) was 
the leader. But, Unquestionably, the most striking char¬ 
acteristic of French history between 1715 and 1789 is the 
failure of most of the acutcst political or intellectual 
minds in France and outside it to foresee the coming of 
the Revolution. Neither Voltaire, who died in 1778, nor 
Frederick the Great, who died in 1788, divined that 
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France was on the eve, not of reforms which every 
intelligent observer regarded as inevitable, but of a 
political and intellectual conflagration which would sub¬ 
vert every Continental state except Russia in the East and 
Great Britain in the West. Microscopic examination after 
1789 has diligently explored the field, but it remains true 
that neither Europe nor France itself regarded the 
summoning of the States General in May, 1789 as the 
death warrant of the old order, obvious to all with eyes 
to see and ears to hear. Some countries inherit revolu¬ 
tions, some achieve them, and some have revolutions 
thrust upon them. France in 1789 is an example of all 
three results in combination. 

In reality, France had steadily destroyed the old order 
on which her political supremacy had been built up; and 
in this her chief and deliberate ally was Frederick the 
Great—the real creator of nineteenth-century Prussia. 
That old order—pieced together from the ruins of the 
medieval organisation, when it was shattered by the Age 
of Discovery, the Renaissance, and the Reformation— 
rested on a permanent antithesis between French power 
and the Habsburg dynastic empire centred in Vienna. 
The rivalry between Bourbon and Habsburg for three 
centuries which had resulted in, first, the establishment 
of a balance of power to prevent the supremacy of 
Charles V. and, secondly, in its reassertion to prevent 
the supremacy of Louis XIV. had in 1715 ended in a 
grouping of the secondary states round Paris and Vienna 
in an equilibrium, the upsetting of which the intervention 
of Great Britain could always rectify. But it assumed 
two further implications—that the secondary states would 
remain secondary and that the power of France would 
remain unimpaired. The chief interest of European 
history after 1715 lies in the destruction of the funda- 
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mental antagonism of Bourbon v. Habsburg, and the 
emergence of Prussia from a secondary to a first-rate 
position. The crisis which supervened is called “The 
Seven Years’ War.” 

Frederick II., who became King of Prussia in 1740, 
the son of an illiterate but crowned drill-sergeant, was a 
cynical genius with extraordinary gifts for war, diplo¬ 
macy, and administration, an inexhaustible capacity for 
work, and a heart as hard and as cold as the marble fire¬ 
places in his palace of Sans-Souci at Charlottcnburg. 
When in 1740 he marched into Silesia “ in order to rob 
an ally (the young Maria Theresa) whom he was bound 
to defend ” and started the War of the Austrian Succes¬ 
sion he had France as an ally. Great Britain came in on 
the Austrian side, no less naturally. The war ended in 
1748 with a stalemate, except that Frederick retained 
Silesia. Prussia had successfully challenged the supremacy 
of the Habsburgs in the decrepit Germanic system. No 
less significant. Great Britain had challenged the French 
Colonial Empire both in North America and in India. 

Maria Theresa, determined to restore Habsburg 
supremacy, threw over Austria’s traditional ally, Great 
Britain, and to the astonishment of Europe France came 
to terms with the Habsburg. France, Russia, and 
M Austria ” combined to destroy Prussia* Great Britain, 
involved in a critical struggle with France, allied with 
Prussia. “ The Seven Years’ War ” (1756-1763) was to 
decide the fate both of Prussia and the British Empire. 
Chatham and Fftderick the Great—two geniuses—beat 
die coalition which Spain had joined in 176r* Great 
Britain emerged with Canada and an indisputable 
supremacy in India. Prussia retained Silesia and the 
second position (after M Austria ”) in the Germanic 
system. The old order had gone to pieces. France was 
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discredited both in diplomacy and war. The Habsburgv 
at Vienna were confronted in Central Europe with a 
new, efficient, and victorious German monarchy at Berlin. 
One more striking event completed the political anarchy. 
Between 177a and 1795 Prussia, in combination with 
Austria and Russia and against the will both of France 
and Great Britain, wiped the ancient monarchy of Poland 
off the map and divided the vast Polish lands amongst 
themselves. The Partitions of Poland (1772-1795) exempli¬ 
fied the Evolutionary Beatitude—“ Blessed are the strong, 
for they shall prey on the weak ”—and were the most 
cynical illustration of deliberate denationalisation for 
purely selfish reasons that modern history records. But, 
apart from the moral and political bankruptcy in the old 
order that they revealed, they brought this vast and ex¬ 
panding Russia right into Central Europe. Poland, a 
traditional ally of France, had been the breakwater 
between Russia and Central Europe. The Russian 
frontiers now marched with the Prussian and Austrian 
—and the French “ system ” no longer had a pivotal 
point in the East. 

Russia struck south-west as well as due west and 
north-west. Under Catherine the Great—a petty German 
princess, the convenient murder of whose drunkard 
husband, the Tsar, Peter III., made her the heiress to the 
autocracy of Peter the Great—Russia reached the Caspian 
and the Crimea. In 1777, by a famous treaty (Kutchuk 
Kainardji), she secured from the defeated Turk a virtual 
protectorate of the Christian subjects of the Sublime Porte, 
and successfully defied Great Britain to stay her advance. 
In 1790 problems and formulas, painfully familiar to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, were being explicitly 
stated. Should the sick Ottoman Empire be allowed to 
die of creeping paralysis within, accentuated by the 
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recurrent sharp blows of Christian Russia? What was the 
duty of Europe to the submerged and misgoverned 
Christian races of that Empire? Was this mystical Slav 
autocracy in this vast Russian Empire the legitimate and 
inevitable heir to Constantinople and the capital of the 
Greek Orthodox Church? Or was the rise of the Russian 
Empire, in race, tradition, culture, religion, and system 
of government opposed to Central and Western Europe, 
a formidable menace to be resisted? Was it a European 
interest to meet that Russian menace with “ the main¬ 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire** as a 
new but paramount principle of policy? 

Hard questions indeed—more than muttered by 1789, 
and the answers to which were brusquely broken off by 
the French Revolution. 

The central figure of Central Europe in the eighteenth 
century was Frederick the Great, the creator of Hohen- 
zollern Prussia—a new type of state. “ Enlightened 
absolutism ” was the cry of the French reformers led by 
Voltaire and Turgot, and Europe was full of enlightened 
tod mild absolutists. Frederick put enlightened abso¬ 
lutism on an efficient military basis, drove it through 
with an efficient administration, and substituted for 
German nationalism, which he flouted, the sacred egoism 
of the Prussian state. His contempt for the human race 
was as savage as that of our Swift; his diplomacy was 
inspired by die principle that ends justify means, and the 
end of the enlightened absolutist was power. Force had 
converted a secdfcd-rate and subservient Prussia into a 
first-rate and independent European state. Force—it was 
Frederick’s legacy—alone it was inferred would keep her 
&n an equality with states treble her size in population, 
wealth, and resources. 

^ To a disorganised Germany, crippled by a decrepit 
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imperial organisation and at last emerging from the 
degradation and impoverishment of the Thirty Years’ 
War, Frederick, who worked, as Macaulay says, to the 
end " like a black in the sugar season,” was a radioactive 
influence, difficult to define and still more difficult to 
measure, A purely German state had, after a century and 
a half of German failure and humiliation, bought by 
blood and iron her independence, and had inspired the 
wholesome fear of her neighbours. Frederick might 
despise (as he did) German culture and treat Bavarians, 
Suabians, Saxons, German princes, priests, and professors 
as pitilessly as he did the French, Austrians, Poles, and 
Swedes, but the fact remained that he was a German 
and his state was a purely German creation. Frederick 
was not the creator of a reborn German nationalism; still 
less did he consciously prepare for the promised land of 
German unification into which Bismarck, as ferociously 
Prussian as Frederick was, led the German people. But 
his reign and work are a turning point in German his¬ 
tory, and, as is the case with all demonic forces in history, 
his indirect influence on the best minds of his age (as 
Goethe’s autobiography shows) was literally illimitable. 

Look at that map of Europe in 1789 *and compare it 
with the map of 1453. The French Revolution and 
Napoleon, on a superficial view, gave the coup dc grdcc 
to the bankrupt system of politics, international relations, 
and diplomacy of the eighteenth century. But when the 
flood subsided what emerged—solid, definable, and tested 
—was the substantial product of the period covered in 
this little book. The nineteenth century is unintelligible 
unless we go back, sum up the medieval world and its 
imperishable achievements, and then plunge into die 
valleys of travail opened up by the Age of Discovery, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation. 
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The IWa centuries of exploration from Masco Polo to 
Magellan, which culminated in the work of James Cook 
(1728-1779), gave us the world as the nineteenth century 
knew it, and founded the economic basis and created the 
social problems of the nineteenth century* Magellan and 
Drake were far nearer to Livingstone and Stanley, 
separated from them by three centuries, than they were to 
the men who fought at Bosworth in 1485, almost of their 
own generation. The scholars of the Renaissance took 
back their world ten centuries, tore away the stifling 
curtains that shrouded the rise of medievalism and made 
Greece and Rome of greater significance than the Norman 
Conquest of England or the Court of Charlemagne. In 
a word, the Classical and Christian Renaissance, on which 
free thought as an intellectual duty of the reason rested 
and which gave the world a new philosophy of life 
derived from the humanistic conception of culture, led 
inevitably to a new science of Nature, with a new 
standard of truth and a new criterion of values as well 
as a new method of investigation. Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, Harvey, and Descartes—direct products of the 
Renaissance—are in spirit as modern as Newton (1642- 
1727), who is as modern as Darwin or Pasteur. The 
application of the new science of Nature to the organised 
life of social and political communities, which has been 
the fundamental characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
was built, and could only be built, on the prior applica¬ 
tion of the new science of the rational human being which 
Was the supreme %ift of the Renaissance. The free mind 
in a free political state or organisation—that was the 
political ideal and achievement of Renaissance and 
Reformation* “Democracy*’ followed as inevitably as 
midday follows dawn. 

The Balance of Power—the Concert of Europe—the 
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problems of international relations—the ideals of the 
unchained passions of nationalism—these were the 
legacies to the nineteenth century of the Europe which 
fought and slaughtered and burned and also dreamed the 
visions that inspired Grotius in the horrors of the Thirty 
Years* War to write his immortal treatise on “ The Law 
of Nations,** in ^hich he strove to subject the passions 
of the carnal, to the reason of the spiritual, man. In 
eighty pages the peaks and the valleys of three centuries 
can be indicated. But their real meaning and their pcrciv 
nial interest and value can only be discovered by those 
who gird up their loins and traverse the ground yard by 
yard on their own feet, with a compass and a theodolite, 
and who remember that a summary of results by itself 
is as useless to real knowledge as is a bookseller’s cata¬ 
logue to a reader who will never study the books that it 
epitomises. 
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THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 

THE OLD REGIME 

France has known many revolutions; but when we 
speak of “ the French Revolution,” without qualifica¬ 
tion, we mean the great upheaval by which in 1789 
the old monarchy was overthrown and the first great 
impetus was given to those forces of democracy and 
nationalism which have since changed the face of the 
world. 

France celebrates her new birth on July 14, the 
anniversary of the capture of the Bastille by the 
populace of Paris. But, though the fall of the old 
royal fortress and State prison proclaimed the end of 
the irresponsible rule which it symbolized, the begin¬ 
nings or the Revolution can be assigned to no such 
definite date. These lay far back in the eighteenth 
century. The wars of Louis XIV. had brought the 
country to the verge of ruin. Then came tnc dis¬ 
astrous reign of Louis XV., the insensate foreign 
policy which was to cost France her empire in 
America and in the Indies, and the monstrous luxury 
and sordid scandals of the Court, which mocked the 
misery of the masses of the people and dimmed the 
lustre of the Crown. From the middle of the century 
onwards there was already a movement of revolt 
against the established oraer in Church and State, 
though this movement was as yet confined to the 
small intellectual class and the privileged orders. 

The old regime, against which this agitation was 
3 



4 THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
directed, was indeed itself the outcome of a revolu¬ 
tion—that effected by Richelieu and Louis XIV* when 
they superimposed upon the loosely compacted feudal 
organization of France a centralized bureaucratic 
system. But this revolution had not been complete. 
The new order had not entirely replaced the old. 
The feudal hierarchy remained with its privileges in¬ 
tact, but stripped or its duties and its powers, which 
were'gradually absorbed by the new bureaucracy—at 
the centre the King's Council (conseil du roi), with its 
all-powerful agents, the royal intendants and sub¬ 
delegates, in the provinces and communes respectively. 
The feudal nobles, deprived of their proper functions, 
clung all the more tenaciously to the privileges which 
they regarded as their birthright: exemption from the 
more burdensome taxes, and the monopoly of the 
lucrative offices in Church and State. Beside the 
44 nobility of the sword," moreover, there had grown 
up in the seventeenth century a new 44 nobility of the 
robe "—that is to say, the lawyers, whose offices had 
become purchasable and heritable and who were en¬ 
trenched as a separate class in their privileged corpora¬ 
tions, of which the most important was the Parlement 
of Paris. Nor did the regime of privilege end here; 
for in the cities the corporate offices had also been 
made purchasable and heritable, and carried with them 
exemption from certain taxes, while traders and 
artisans were subjected to the vexatious control of the 
trade and craft guilds. 

The barriers of the privileged classes were easy to 
pass for those who haa influence or money; but this 
merely increased the resentment of those who re¬ 
mained outside, since every exemption from taxation 
gained by the#ew added to the burden of the many. 
The peasants were the worst sufferers. Though serf¬ 
dom had all but disappeared, and most of the cultivators 
Owned their holdings, these were burdened with many 
feudal dues, payable in money or in kind, and were 
subj<$fc to various seigniorial rights— : $uch as pasturage 
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or game-preserving—of which the origin was for¬ 
gotten, and which represented in general payment for 
services which were no longer rendered. Upon the 
peasants, too, fell the greater weight of the royal 
taxes, while they alone nad to serve in the militia, 
suffer the free billeting of soldiers, and supply 
unpaid labour for the repair of roads and other public 
services {corpse). 

The result of all this was an accentuation of class- 
antagonism unknown in England, where even then 
the various strata of society melted into each other 
imperceptibly. In France trie nobles—and every son 
of a noble remained a noble—despised the bourgeoisie, 
and held the army or the Church to be the only career 
open to a gentleman, while the bourgeoisie, enriched 
by trade, resented the insolent airs of people distin¬ 
guished only by their pedigrees and their privileges. 
Nor did the cleavage stop here. The lesser nobles, 
vegetating in genteel poverty on their mortgaged 
demesnes, envied and hated the great lords, who 
deserted their estates in order to frequent the Court of 
Versailles, where they monopolized the high offices, 
the rich sinecures, and the pensions which the royal 
bounty distributed with a lavish hand; both alike 
despised and disliked the upstart nobles of the robe. 
As for the latter, they, too, nad their social grievance, 
and the often factious opposition of the Parlements to 
the Crown was at least partly inspired by the resent¬ 
ment of their members at not being considered noble 
enough to go to Court. The root cause of the Revolu¬ 
tion, according to Napoleon, was vanity. Certainly, 
its chief motive force was not a passion for liberty but 
a passion for equality. 

The principle of numan equality was fashionable 
in theory long before any attempt was made to apply 
it in practice. The young nobles, cut off from public 
affairs, amused themselves by bold * political specula¬ 
tions in the salons. Voltaire, with his outspoken, witty 
attacks on established injustices, hypocrisies, and 
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dams, whether in Church or State, attracted them by 
his audacity. Rousseau, with his doctrine of primitive 
equality and his gospel of the return to nature, 
appealed to their sensibility. Simplicity became the 
fashion—the simplicity at least of English dress and 
English manners; great ladies took to nursing their 
own babies; great fords began to discover an interest 
in their country estates. The young bloods laughed at 
the stiff etiquette and antique trappings of the Court. 
In vain old-fashioned preachers thundered against the 
corruption of the age. The laws were horribly severe; 
but, since they were not enforced, the younger genera¬ 
tion made mock of them. “ There was no liberty,” 
wrote the Comte de Segur in his Memoirs, “ but there 
was licence.” 

This licence took increasingly the form of factious 
opposition to the Crown. The impulse and the excuse 
were given by the fumbling efforts of successive 
ministers to deal with the desperate financial situa¬ 
tion due to the Seven Years’ War, the boundless ex¬ 
travagance of the Court, and the vicious system of 
taxation. The Parlement of Paris, backed by those of 
the provinces, claimed that its ancient right to register 
royal decrees and remonstrate against them gave it 
the right to control legislation and taxation. The 
feudal nobles, weary of their exclusion from affairs, 
saw in the revolt or the lawyers a chance of undoing 
the work of Richelieu and Louis XIV., and made 
common cause with them, headed by the princes of the 
House of Orleans, in which the spirit of opposition 
was traditional, Louis XV. was still strong enough to 
break this opposition. The princes were called to neel, 
and the Parlement was replaced by another body more 
amenable to the royal will. But the stand made by 
the old Parlement had made it popular, and when 
Louis XVI. came to the throne he restored it. 

The quarrel presently broke out more violently than 
ever. Tne state of the finances was going from bad 
to worse; which was not surprising, since there was 
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no budget, no co-ordination between the ministerial 
departments, and the treasury was regarded as an in¬ 
exhaustible well from which the king might draw at 
his pleasure. To raise more revenue by taxation was 
impossible so long as the privileged orders remained 
exempt; and successive controfiers-gencral of the 
finances were driven to the ruinous expedient of 
borrowing in order to cover the ordinary expenses of 
the State. Those who, like Turgot, tried to cure the 
evil at 'its source were broken by Court intrigues; 
Turgot fell in 1776, after scarce two years in office; 
Necker, the Swiss banker, whose supposed financial 
genius it was hoped would save the State, resigned in 
1781 without having been able to remedy the evils 
which he recognized. When his successors, Calonne 
and Lom^nie de Brienne, resorted to desperate 
measures to raise money, they were met by the obstruc¬ 
tion of the Parlement, which reached the zenith of its 
popularity when, in 1788, it refused to register royal 
decrees imposing new stamp duties on me ground 
that the right to agree to taxation belonged to the 
States-General alone. 

Upon this state of things the share of France in the 
War of American Independence, which ended in 1783, 
exercised a double influence. It added vastly to the 
State debt, and it gave the French people an example 
to follow. Many young nobles—among them the 
Marquis de Lafayette and the Vicomte de Noailies— 
had crossed the Atlantic to fight in the cause of liberty, 
and they came back full of enthusiasm for the prin¬ 
ciples proclaimed in the American Declaration or In¬ 
dependence. When, in 1788, an “ assembly of 
notables ” was summoned by the Crown to advise on 
the measures to be taken to avert State bankruptcy, 
it was Lafayette who moved that only the States- 
General were legally entitled to take such measures, 
and urged that tnis “ National Assembly ” should be 
summoned. 

This was the solution to which the Government 
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was now being rapidly driven* A fresh attempt to 
crush the Parlements had only led to chaos in the 
country* The dispossessed judges fulminated against 
the new courts and, with the active sympathy of the 
nobles and the higher clergy, stirred up me people to 
resistance. Serious riots broke out. The country even 
seemed in danger of disruption; for in the more 
recently annexed provinces the riots assumed the pro¬ 
portions of an insurrection. The most formidable 
of these was in Dauphin^. On June 7 the people of 
Grenoble rose, drove out the troops with volleys of 
tiles from the roofs, and conducted the members of 
the suppressed Parlement in triumph to their dd 
court-house. On June 21 the Estates of Dauphin^, 
without waiting for the royal summons, met at the 
Chateau of Vizilie and, on the initiative of Mourner, 
passed two momentous resolutions: that in future the 
representation of the Third Estate should be doubled, 
and that the three orders—clergy, nobles, and com¬ 
mons—should deliberate and vote together. It was 
also resolved that no taxes should be paid until the 
States-Generai had been summoned. 

These “ Vizilie resolutions ” created an immense 
sensation throughout France. All classes were now 
united in a common aim, and Lom^nic de Brienne 
was forced to yield. On July 4 he announced that the 
King had decided to summon the States-Generai, and 
on August 8 he fixed the date for May 1, 1789. 
The decision came too late to save him. The opposi¬ 
tion of the Parlements and the disturbances in the 
country had stopped the collection of taxes, and the 
Treasury suspended payment. The capitalist middle- 
dass, which had hitherto held aloof, now joined the 
opposition ana clamoured for the recall of Necker, 
whose financial reputation, they believed, could alone 
restore the credit of the State. The King was forced 
to yield: Brienne was dismissed, and on August 25, 
1788, Necker was once more placed in control. He 
was now in a position to make terms, and these in- 
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eluded the reinstatement of the Farlements and die 
assembly of the States-General on the date fixed. 

The royal edict summoning the States-General, 
which was read from ail the pulpits, put a stop to the 
rioting for the time being; but all France, intoxicated 
by an unheard-of liberty of speech, began debating the 
character of the assembly and the nature of the reforms 
to be carried out by it. These debates naturally re¬ 
vealed cleavages of opinion between the privileged 
classes and the reformers, and the Parlemcnt of Paris, 
which insisted that the procedure for the election and 
conduct of the States-General must be that last 
followed in 1614, suddenly forfeited all its popularity. 
For in 1614 the three Estates had voted separately, and 
the proposal to double the Third Estate, so as to make 
it equal to those of the clergy and nobles combined, 
which was adopted by Necker, was useless to the 
opponents of privilege so long as the orders sat and 
voted separately. 

The procedure followed in the elections, on the 
other hand, was very liberal. The nobles and clergy 
elected their deputies in their separate assemblies in 
each bailliagc, and in the case of the clergy these 
assemblies were dominated bv the parish priests, who 
were given the vote for the first time. In the case of 
the Third Estate the elections were indirect, as many 
as three, and sometimes four, stages * having to be 
passed between the primary assemblies and the final 
choice of the deputy to the States-General. There was, 
however, no property qualification for the vote. 

In each of these assemblies grievances were discussed 
and memorials embodying them drawn up. In the 
case of the Third Estate these were compared and 
combined by the electoral assemblies of the bailliagc,, 
and in this final form were handed to the elected 
deputies by way of instructions. These memorials 
(<cahicrs de dolcanccs) were often based on models 
prepared and circulated by committees of reformers, 
out there is no reason to think that they did not reveal 
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the actual views of those who voted for them. These 
views were startling enough. Even the nobles and the 
dergy displayed more often than not a surprisingly 
liberal spirit. Taken altogether, as TocqueviUe notes, 
the demands made in the cahicrs involved the com¬ 
plete sweeping away of the old order in France. 

CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST PHASE 

The opening session of the States-General, held in the 
palace of Versailles on May 5, 1789, was ominous of 
trouble. The question whether the three orders were 
to vote separately (par ordre) or in common (far 
tSte) had not been settled, and the resentful suspicion 
of the members of the Third Estate was increased by 
the invidious distinction between their treatment and 
that of the nobility. The nobles, richly dressed and 
wearing swords, were ushered into the hall by the 
main entrance; the deputies of the Third Estate, in 
sober black, were made to enter by a side door. 
Neither the speech from the Throne nor the long and 
dull address with which Necker followed it tended to 
soothe their wounded self-respect. It had been made 
dear to them that they had been summoned, not to 
reform the crying abuses of the Government, but 
merely to sanction expedients for raising money to 
carry them on. 

It was evident that no reform would be possible if 
the orders were to form separate houses with equal 
powers, and oif^that same night the Commons—as 
they mm called themselves—decided to invite the 
od£af orders to join them and, until they had agreed 
to lip so, not to constitute themselves a separate 
chathber. A month passed in fruidess negotiations, 
until on June la the Commons agreed to send a final 
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invitation to die other orders and then to proceed to 
the verification of the powers of the deputies. On 
die 18th, after being joined by a few parish priests, 
they constituted themselves trie National Assembly 
ana passed resolutions declaring that in the event of 
their dispersal by force, taxes would cease to be paid, 
and denying the right of the King to veto their 
resolutions. On the following day the clergy decided, 
by a small majority, to join them. 

The King was now persuaded to interfere in person. 
A “ royal session ” was fixed for the 23rd, and, in order 
to prevent the orders from meeting in common, the 
Hall of the Estates was locked, on pretext of the 
necessary preparations. But when, on the 20th, the 
Commons found the hall closed against them they 
flocked to the tennis-court, where they took the famous 
oath never to separate until the Constitution was firmly 
established. They then adjourned to the church of 
St. Louis, where they were joined on the 22nd by 
many of the clergy and by two nobles of Dauphin^. 

Tne royal session accentuated the quarrel. The 
King bluntly commanded the Estates to meet 
separately, quashed the resolutions of the National 
Assembly, and declared that, if the Estates proved 
recalcitrant, he alone would provide for the welfare 
of his people. He was met with flat defiance. When, 
after tne King’s withdrawal, the master of the cere¬ 
monies called on the deputies to obey the royal com¬ 
mand, Bailly, the president of the Third Estate, replied 
that they were not there to take orders, and the Comte 
de Miraoeau thundered out in his great voice that the 
representatives of the nation would yield only to the 
force of bayonets. This settled the matter; for the 
King, kind-hearted and irresolute, shrank from the 
possibility of bloodshed. It was, moreover, clear that 
public opinion was on die side of the Assembly. A 
rumour that Necker had been dismissed led to a fall 
in the funds and a violent agitation in Paris, which 
spread * to the provinces. Then, on the 24th, the 
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majority of the clergy joined the Third Estate, and 
on the 25fch many of the nobles, headed by the Duke 
of Orleans, followed their example. The King now 
Yielded, and commanded die rest to follow. The 
National Assembly, thus completed, resolved that the 
mandates of the electors were no longer binding on 
the deputies, who were henceforth to have a free hand. 

This* event might well have dated the triumph of 
the Revolution. But this triumph was not yet assured. 
It was suspected that the Kings concession was but a 
device to gain time, pending die arrival of troops who 
could be trusted to overawe the Assembly. The news 
that such troops were being concentrated on Ver¬ 
sailles increased the popular excitement, which came to 
a head when, on July 12, it was learned that Neckcr 
had been dismissed. On the 13th the mob stormed the 
Invalides, seized the muskets and cannon stored there, 
and marched to the H6tel de Ville in order to obtain 
an authorization of the revolt from the assembly of 
electors, which was still in session there. The electors, 
who had now been joined by the members of the old 
municipality of Paris, hereupon sent a summons to 
the governor of the Bastille to surrender. He refused, 
and on the 14th the populace, stiffened by a number 
of Gardes fran9aises, the premier regiment of France, 
stormed the fortress. At Versailles tnc King had just 
returned from hunting when the news or this was 
brought to him by the Due de La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court. “Why,” he exclaimed, “this is a revolt!” 
“ No, Sire,” replied the duke, “ it is a revolution.” 

The truth or this was made clear by further events 
in Paris. The self-assumed authority of the assembly 
at the Hotel de Ville was confirmed by the victory of 
the Parisians. H had already appointed a permanent 
committee to keep in touch with the assemblies of the 
electoral districts, and had drawn up plans for the 
enlistment of a citizen militia. On the 15th the com¬ 
mittee organized itself as a provisional municipality, 
with subcommittees for police, food control, and the 
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organization of the citizen force, henceforth to be 
known as the National Guard. Baiily was now elected 
first mayor of Paris and Lafayette commander of the 
National Guard, which was to consist of a battalion 
from each of the sixty electoral districts of Paris. The 
colours chosen for the new force were those of the city 
of Paris, red and blue, to which Lafayette insisted on 
adding the white royal cockade, thus creating the 
famous tricolour. 

All this was done without reference to the National 
Assembly, still less to the King. Indeed, as Baiily 
noted in his journal, “ all authority, except that of the 
city of Paris, seemed to be suspended ”—a statement 
of ominous import. The King had no choice but to 
accept the situation. On the morning of the 15th he 
came down to the National Assembly, and announced 
the withdrawal of the troops and his intention of en¬ 
trusting himself to the representatives of the nation, 
“ since I and the nation are one.” On the 16th, in 
response to an address of the Assembly, he consented 
to recall Nccker, and on the 17th he went to Paris, 
where the mayor presented him with the keys of the 
city and read a loyal address. To celebrate the occasion 
it was decided to raze the Bastille and to erect on its 
site a statue 44 to Louis XVI., the restorer of public 
liberty and the father of the French.” For the 
partisans of the old regime, however,' this spelt the 
formal abdication of the royal authority. Many of 
them, including the Count of Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.) and most of the princes of the blood, now 
left the country, to form just beyond the borders the 
troublesome army of the Emigres. 

Meanwhile, tnc drafting of a Constitution had 
begun in the Assembly, where opinion was sharply 
divided as to its character. The extreme Right, who 
desired no change, were but a tiny minority. The 
Right, led by the Comte de Cazalcs and the Abb£ 
Maury, wished to limit the royal power only by 
periodic meetings of the old States-General. The 
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Right Centre, whose chief spokesmen were Mounier 
aim Malouet, advocated a Constitution on the English 
model. The Left, or Constitutionals, among whom 
Barnavc and the brothers Charles and Alexander 
Laraeth were conspicuous, while wishing to preserve 
the monarchy, were not prepared to entrust the 
monarch with the powers still enjoyed by the King of 
England. Finally, on the extreme Left sat a small 
group of republicans, whose spokesman was a young 
lawyer from Arras named Maximilien de Robespierre. 
“ That young man will go far/' said Mirabeau, who 
held himself aloof from all groups, “ for he believes 
what he says.” 

On July 14 the Assembly elected a committee to 
draft the Constitution, with Mounier as its chairman. 
Before he could present his report, however, events in 
France had driven the . Revolution forward. The 
King’s surrender had not brought the peace which 
the moderate reformers expected. The example of 
Paris had proved contagious, and in the provincial 
towns too the citizens had been seizing the local 
Bastilles, ousting the royal officials and setting up 
administrations of their own. The peasants, too, 
weary of waiting for the redress of their grievances, 
once more rose, attacked the castles and manor houses, 
and burned the title-deeds which were the legal 
warranty of the dues and services they resented; some¬ 
times tney burned the chateaux themselves; here 
and there unpopular seigneurs were maltreated or 
murdered. Tne payment of taxes almost entirely 
ceased. 

When, on August 4, reports of these disorders 
reached Versailles the Assembly was seized with a 
sudden madneft of self-abnegation. On the motion 
of the Vicomte de Noailles, supported by other nobles 
and prelates, decrees were passed sweeping away all 
nobikary and ecclesiastical privileges, all feudal tides, 
rights and dues, all privileges of corporations, even the 
times payable to the Church, and prociaiming the 
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principle of the equality of all citizens. The effect of 
this “ orgy ’’—as Mirabeau called it—was disastrous. 
The peasants, indeed, taking the decrees at their face 
value, stopped burning chateaux for a while; but when 
they found that they had no force of law without the 
royal consent, that they could only be carried out 
gradually, and that compensation in money would 
have to be paid for the abolished feudal rignts, they 
began rioting again. As for the King, he naturally 
hesitated to agree to legislation which even so en¬ 
thusiastic a revolutionist as Bailly criticized as over- 
hasty; but when he expressed his objections in a 
message to the Assembly, this was denounced as a 
repudiation of the whole work of pacification and 
held up as proof that, if the work of the Revolution 
was to be preserved, the royal power must be straidy 
limited. 

In these circumstances Mourner’s report, presented 
on August 28, which provided for an absolute veto of 
the King on legislation and a House of Lords on the 
English model, met with little favour. When, on 
September u, the control of the Crown over legisla¬ 
tion came up for discussion, all the efforts of Mirabeau 
failed to preserve more than a suspensive veto. The 
principle of a second chamber was also rejected. 

The state of Paris, meanwhile, was becoming day 
by day more alarming. The disturbances in the country 
and the financial^ crisis had interrupted the normal 
supply of foodstuffs to the capital. Bread was lack¬ 
ing, and the starving people were fighting at the 
doors of the bakeries. The flight of people of fashion, 
too, had hit the tradespeople hard, and their dis¬ 
missed assistants swelled the ranks of the unemployed. 
Sinister figures were at work fanning the flames of 
popular Anger and suspicion; Marat had started his 
Ami du Peuple and Loustalot his Revolutions de 
Paris; as early as August 30 Camille Desmoulins, most 
eager and eloquent of mob orators, was urging the 
Parisians to march to Versailles and bring the King 
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and the Assembly to Paris, so as to remove them 
from the influence of aristocrats. So threatening was 
the situation that in September the King was per¬ 
suaded to order the foreign regiments in his services 
to concentrate on Versailles. 

The Assembly itself—an unwieldy body and utterly 
without parliamentary experience—was meanwhile 
wasting its time in long-winded speeches and the 
solemn reception of preposterous deputations. Six 
weeks were spent in debating the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, drafted by Lafayette, on the model of 
Jefferson’s masterpiece, as a preamble to the Constitu¬ 
tion. This was adopted on October 2. On the follow¬ 
ing day news reached Paris which produced an ex¬ 
plosion. It was bruited abroad that, on October 1, 
the officers of the King’s bodyguard {Garde du Corps ) 
had entertained those of the newly arrived Flanders 
regiment at a banquet, at which those present had 
drunk loyal toasts and, excited by the, entrance of the 
King and Queen, had mounted the white cockade 
and trampled the tricolour underfoot. The news in¬ 
furiated the Parisians. Marat and the other revolu¬ 
tionary journalists poured oil on the flames, de¬ 
nouncing a plot to overthrow the Constitution. The 
starving people needed litde incitement—the banquet 
was enough. On the 5th a mob of women, led by the 
beadle Maillard, a hero of the Bastille, set out for 
Versailles to lay their grievances before the Assembly 
and the King. A deputation of them was admitted to 
the Assembly and, through their spokesman Maillard, 
complained of the price of bread and the insult 
offered to the national cockade. The Assembly re¬ 
solved to inform the King of these complaints. 

The King wax out hunting, but summoned a meet¬ 
ing of the council as soon as he returned. The situa¬ 
tion was critical; for trouble broke out between the 
Gardes du Corps and the local National Guard, and 
the attitude of the Flanders regiment showed that it 
could not be trusted. In these circumstances the King 
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was persuaded to sign the decrees of the Assembly 
which he had held in suspense; but it was not till after 
nightfall that the situation was eased by the tardy 
arrival of Lafayette at the head of the Paris National 
Guard- Lafayette now placed his services at die King’s 
disposal; it was arranged that his men should guard 
the outside of the palace and the Gardes du Corps the 
inside. 

At dawn on the morning of the 6th the mob suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing an entrance. A soldier of the Garde 
du Corps fired, killing a man in the Marble Court. 
An infuriated rush of the mob followed, the guards 
were overwhelmed, and the people poured up the 
staircases in search of the Queen, the hated Austrian 
and supposed cause of all their woes. Marie Antoinette 
escaped with difficulty into the King’s apartments. 

The appearance of Lafayette restored some sort of 
order, and to calm the people the King and Queen 
appeared with him on the balcony of the Marble 
Court. A roar went up : “ The King to Paris!” The 
King announced his intention of at once going to the 
capital as desired. Later in the morning the cortege 
set out. The carriages in which the King and royal 
family travelled were surrounded by National Guards 
and preceded and followed by a wild rabble carrying 
the heads of the slaughtered Gardes, du Corps on 

C ikes, dancing and shouting: “ We are bringing the 
aker, the baker’s wife, and the little baker’s boy!” 


CHAPTER III 

THE REORGANIZATION OF FRANCE 

The Assembly followed the King to Paris, installing 
itself in the Riding School (Manage) attached to the 
palace of the Tuileries, where the King had taken up 
his residence* This transference was of fateful consc- 
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quence. King and Assembly were now alike in die 
bands of the people of Paris; and the people of Paris* 
hungry and suspicious, were in no mood to listen to 
moderate counsels. Moreover, many deputies of the 
monarchist Right, including Mourner, now left the 
country in despair, thus giving the control of die 
Assembly to the more radical elements. 

Lafayette was now the most powerful man in 
France. His popularity was immense; he was com¬ 
mander of the National Guard and presendy, at the 
King’s instance, of all the regular troops in ana around 
Paris. The King, believing him to be his only hope, 
deferred to him in everything; and thus, all patronage 
being in his hands, he exercised immense influence m 
the Assembly and die political clubs. He deserved 
the King’s confidence in so far as he wished to pre¬ 
serve the monarchy and made some attempt to restore 
its prestige. At his instance, an inquiry into the out¬ 
rage of October 5 and 6 was opened in the old court 
of the Chatelet; the Duke of Orleans, who was sus¬ 
pected of complicity, was sent on a mission to 
England; and loyal demonstrations of the people of 
Paris were organized. It was increasingly clear, how¬ 
ever, that the King was no longer a free agent, and 
already he was protesting to his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Leopola, against the acts forced upon him. 

A fresh impetus was now given to the Revolution 
by the imminence of State bankruptcy, which all 
decker’s expedients seemed powerless to avert. On 
October 10 Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, proposed 
that the vast estates of the Church should be 
nationalized and sold for the liquidation of the debt, 
and on November 2 this was carried on the motion of 
Mirabcau. On December 31 the Assembly sanctioned 
the issue of assignats —bonds entitling their owners to 
obtain in return for them ** national lands” up to 
their face value—by means of which it was hoped, 
not only to pay off die debt, but meanwhile to pro¬ 
vide an effective paper currency. This was the case. 
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so long as the issue was restricted; but the pressing* 
needs of the State led to ever fresh emissions, and Ac 
consequent catastrophic fall in the real value of the 
assignat became one of the main factors in the later, 
more violent, phases of the Revolution. 

In its fear of reaction, the Assembly continued to 
curtail the prerogatives of the Crown. On October 10 
the stylo of the King was changed to “ Louis, by the 
grace of God and the Constitution of the State, King 
of the French.” On November 7, in spite of the elo¬ 
quence of Mirabcau, he was deprived of the right to 
select his ministers among the members or the 
Assembly, which cut off all hope of securing a ministry 
strong in the confidence both of the Assembly and the 
Crown. Later, in May, 1790, he was to be stripped of 
all effective authority in foreign affairs by the decision 
of the Assembly to retain in its own hands the power 
to conclude treaties and to make peace or war, leaving 
to the Crown only an advisory function. Meanwhile, 
however, the Revolution seemed complete when, on 
February 4, 1790, Louis XVI. came down to the 
Assembly and declared that he and the Queen accepted 
the new order. Amid scenes of great enthusiasm, the 
deputies now swore fidelity to the Constitution, the 
law, and the King, and passed a decree imposing the 
same ” civic oath ” on all dignitaries of the Church 
and State. 

The making of the Constitution now proceeded 
apace. France had hitherto consisted of a number of 
provinces, more or less loosely thrown together by 
the accidents of history. It was now divided into 
eighty-three departments, each with its elected legisla¬ 
tive council and executive directory, and named after 
mountains or rivers; these departments again were 
subdivided into districts, cantons, and communes, of 
which only the last were survivals of the old system. 
In the towns the close municipalities were replaced by 
elected councils, the larger cities being divided into 
“ sections,” with permanent officials and committees. 
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for the purpose of the elections. Thus, on June 27* 
1790, the sixty electoral districts of Paris were replaced 
by forty-eight sections, and on October 29 the provi¬ 
sional municipality set up after the fall of the Bastille 
gave way to a permanent one, consisting of the mayor, 
a general council of the commune composed of 144 
deputies from the sections, together with a large 
number of 44 notables ” and 44 municipal officers ” 
similarly chosen, of whom forty-eight formed the 
executive committee. Half die council was renewed 
every year; so that in the towns, and more especially 
perhaps in Paris, the communes were singularly sensi¬ 
tive to the changing moods of the people. 

The principle of the sovereignty of the people 
having been accepted, it was applied with remorse¬ 
less logic even to the new judiciary; the judges, from 
the supreme courts in Paris down to the justices of 
the peace in the cantons, were all in various ways 
elected. To guard against danger to the rights of 
property, however, elections were to be indirect, a 
small property qualification being required for those 
voting in the primary assemblies and a higher one for 
those chosen i>y them to vote in the 44 assemblies of 
electors.” Those entitled to vote were called “active 
citizens,” those not so entided were 44 passive citizens.” 

Since no provision was made for the control of these 
local bodies by the central government, the first result 
of these changes was administrative anarchy; for the 
new elected authorities, puffed up With an unwonted 
sense of importance, everywhere arrogated to them- 
selves powers which they did not legally possess, so 
that Fwace seemed in danger of splitting up into 
pqgty republics. During these months, 
the country was in effect without a govern- 
I jtyeat. Amid die general confusion and excitement, 
I however, a unifying movement took form in the so- 
called “federations, in which the National Guards 
of neighbouring towns and districts met to swear 
mutual friendship and obedience to the decrees of the 
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National Assembly. The Assembly saw the value of 
this movement and, on June 5, 1790, decreed a general 
federation of the whole of France, to be held in Paris 
on July 14, the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 
The great Feast of Federation was duly held, 14,000 
National Guards, u,ooo regular troops, and a vast 
concourse of people gathering in the Champ de Mars 
round the “ altar of the nation ” at which Bishop 
Talleyrand celebrated Mass. The appearance of the 
King was greeted with loyal shouts; but Lafayette was 
the hero or the hour. It was Lafayette who, when the 
Mass was over, first took the oath to the Constitution, 
followed in due order of importance by the president 
of the Assembly and the King. 

Two days before this feast of harmony, however, 
the Assembly had passed a measure which was 
destined to throw an apple of discord into every parish 
in France. This was the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, intended to bring the organization of the 
Church into harmony with that of the new democratic 
State. The old dioceses, some of which had over¬ 
lapped the frontiers of France, were abolished; the 
episcopal sees were reduced from 180 to 83, one for 
each department, and the aristocratic cathedral chapters 
were replaced by councils of episcopal vicars, whom 
the bishops were bound to consult in the administra¬ 
tion of their dioceses; bishops and parish priests were 
to be chosen by the electors of the departments and 
communes respectively. Most important of all, the 
clergy were forbidden to submit to the jurisdiction of 
any prelate outside France, the bishops being merely 
allowed to notify the Pope of their election, as a 
pledge that they had not withdrawn from his com¬ 
munion. 

Since there was no interference with Catholic doc¬ 
trine, the majority of the clergy—who held the 
Gallican view of tnc relations or Church and State 
and of the merely honorary primacy of the Pope— 
might have acquiesced in the change had it oeen 
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carried out by a national Church council or* failing 
this, with die consent of the Holy See.* The King* 
after some hesitation, accepted the Constitution, 
apparently in the belief that it would be sanctioned at 
Rome. But all efforts to persuade Pius VI., to consent 
to it were unavailing, and its ultimate condemnation 
by die Pope split the Church in France from top to 
bottom. Already all but eight bishops had refused to 
take the oath to the Civil Constitution, and when they 
were deprived of their sees only one, the cynical ana 
loose-living Talleyrand, could be found to consecrate 
their successors. Of the lower clergy a far larger pro¬ 
portion took the oath, but very many refused to do so. 
The result was disastrous. Hitherto the clergy as a 
whole had supported the Revolution; now they were 
divided into two camps, the Constitutional priests 
attaching themselves to the Jacobins, while the 
44 Roman ” or non-juring priests (pritres non-asser- 
mentis) tended to join the forces of reaction. More¬ 
over, tne efforts of the Assembly to coerce the re¬ 
fractory clergy only increased their influence over the 
pious of all classes. The Constitutional priests, as 
often as not, ministered in empty churches. The 
'* Roman ” priests, saying Mass in barns and forest 
glades, drew large congregations. 

The <f mtgri princes saw their chance, and set their 
agents to work fanning the embers of religious revolt. 
As early as May there had been fighting between 
Catholics and Protestants in the south, and at Nfmes 


a rising of royalist National Guards had only been 
suppressed with much loss of life. There was now 
something like a Catholic insurrection. On August 17 
some 20/100 loyalist National Guards assembled at 
the Chateau of Jal£s, whence the leaders proclaimed 
that they would not disperse till the rignts of the 
Crown, the Church, and the nobility had been re¬ 
stored. In vain the Assembly sent commissaries to 
urge obedience to the law; the 44 Confederation of 
Jales u was only dispersed by force in January, 1791. 
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Meanwhile, the revolutionary leaven had been at 
work in the army; soldiers* councils were formed in 
die regiments to demand redress of grievances; and 
when the officers tried to enforce discipline mutinies 
broke out in all the garrison towns and naval ports. 
The most serious of these, that of Chateauvieux’s Swiss 
regiment at Nancy in August, was by Lafayette’s 
orders suppressed with cruel severity by General 
Bouille’s loyal troops from Metz. The Assembly and 
the Parisian National Guard approved this action; but 
the “ massacre of Nancy ” was denounced by the 
democratic orators and the revolutionary Press, and 
from this moment Lafayette’s popularity began to Wane. 

Mirabeau, whose fiery eloquence had so often 
dominated the Assembly and the mob, was now also 
becoming an object of popular suspicion. He disliked 
and distrusted Lafayette, but agrcea with him in wish¬ 
ing to save the monarchy, believing that for a people 
as volatile as the French a strong executive was 
essential. He had been brought into touch with the 
Court by his friend the Comte de la Marck, and was 
now in its pay. His hope of serving the King as a 
minister with a seat in the Assembly had been dashed 
by the decree of November 7, and he now saw that the 
only hope for the monarchy was for the King to 
escape from the tutelage in which he- was held in 
Paris. In repeated memorials he urged him to leave 
the capital, establish himself in some provincial city 
remote from the frontier and there, free alike from 
the pressure of the mob and the suspicion of reliance 
on foreign aid, to announce his acceptance of the 
Revolution, with such reservations as might be neces¬ 
sary to the effectiveness of the Crown as the executive 
power. The advice was sound; but the King and 
Queen distrusted Mirabeau, whose antecedents were 
disreputable and attitude seemingly double-faced, and 
they did not take it. Sooner or later, they thought, 
their brother-sovereigns would have to intervene to pre¬ 
vent monarchy itself from falling wholly into discredit. 
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Thus the year 1790 drew to a close, amid confusion 
and die bitterness of hope deferred. The financial 
situation was going from bad to worse; the assignats 
sank in value with each new issue; coined money was 
hoarded or sent abroad; on September 4 Necker was 
at the end of his expedients and resigned, this time 
unregretted. The food supply of Paris, a constant 
source of anxiety, was hampered by the reluctance of 
the peasants to exchange good produce for dubious 
paper; prices constandy rose, and the ignorant people, 
accustomed to look to the King as die omnipotent 
dispenser of benefits, were more and more disposed to 
regard him and his advisers as responsible for their 
woes. They had brought the baker to Paris, and he 
had not baked them bread. 

Meanwhile the revolutionary forces had been organ¬ 
izing. The most famous of these organizations, the 
Jacobin Club, had been started as the Breton Club 
by deputies from Brittany, its object being to discuss 
beforehand the measures to be debated in the 
Assembly. After October 6, 1789, it had migrated 
with the Assembly to Paris, established itself in the 
disused convent or the Jacobins (Dominicans) in the 
Rue St. Honors, and changed its name to ** the 
Society of the Friends of the Constitution and of the 
Rights of Man,*’ at the same time widening its 
membership to include not only deputies but anyone 
otherwise eligible. On February 8 it adopted a new 
constitution, of which the most important articles were 
those providing for the “ purification ” of the society 
and the affiliation to it of other societies of a like 
nature. The first i$ade possible later the extrusion of 
the more moddtette elements; the latter led to the ex¬ 
tension of the Jacobin organization all over France. 

From die first die influence of the club was very 
great; Arthur Young, who was elected a member in 
January, 1790, says that any measure approved by it 
was sure to be carried in die Assembly. As yet, how¬ 
ever, its prevailing tone was moderate; it included 
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among its members many liberal aristocrats, such as 
the Due de La Rochefoucauld; and when, in April, 
1790, Lafayette and Bailly founded the Society of 
1789*—nicknamed the Club monarchique —they con¬ 
tinued to belong to the Jacobins. During die year 
1790, however, the royalist risings and the rumours 
of the plottings of the Court produced a change in 
this temper. The influence of liberal aristocrats, like 
the brothers Lameth, or of orators with a talent for 
compromise, like Barnave, began to wane, and in¬ 
creasing attention was paid to the interminable lectures 
of the inflexible Robespierre, for whom the word 
“ compromise ” did not exist and who believed that all 
that was needed for effective government was “ to 
put into the laws the moral truths culled from the works 
of the philosophers.’* By February, 1791, the character 
of the Jacobin Club had so changed that Camille 
Desmoulins could describe it admiringly as “ the 
grand inquisitor which strikes terror into the aristo¬ 
crats ... the great accuser, redressing all abuses and 
coming to the aid of all citizens.” 

In fulfilling these functions it had a competitor in 
the Cordeliers Club, founded in the summer of 1790, 
which soon became the most powerful of the numerous 
popular societies started in Paris, and was to play a 
decisive part in the later phases of the Revolution. 
Unlike tne Jacobin Club, whose members to the last 
were men of substance, the Cordeliers were recruited 
mainly from the working classes—known as sans- 
culottes because they wore trousers instead of knee- 
breeches {culottes )—and their aim was, not so much 
to influence the making of laws, as to see that the 
laws were enforced, 44 to denounce at the tribunal of 
public opinion all infractions of the Rights of man,” 
and generally to look after the interests of the under¬ 
dog; they took as their badge an open eye, symbolic 
of suspicious watchfulness. Their organization was 
confined to Paris, their power being based on their 
influence in the working-class sections and their 
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affiliation,^ during the winter of 1700-1791, with the 
“fraternal societies” founded for the instruction of 
humble folk in their civic rights and duties. The 
dub, as its idolized leader Marat said, “ was a society 
for the public instruction, and also for the public 
safety, directed by a small committee which was 
permanent and supreme.’* It was this committee 
which organized ana directed the great popular demon¬ 
strations and risings. 

Compared with the formidable organizations of 
these revolutionary societies those of the conservative 
groups were insignificant. Nor had they a long life; 
the Society of the Friends of the Monarchical Con¬ 
stitution, for instance, founded in November, 1790, 
was broken up by the mob as early as the spring of 
1791. The mob, indeed, was not prepared to tolerate 
any questioning of its new-found sovereignty, and 
long oefore this the revolutionary sections, through 
which the mob ruled, had been behaving like so 
many turbulent little republics. In the autumn they 
had passed votes of censure on the ministers, whose 
dismissal had been demanded in their name at the 
bar of the Assembly by Danton, now a conspicuous 
figure at the Cordeliers. The Assembly refused the 
demand, but by so small a majority that on October 20 
all the Ministers resigned, with the exception of the 
Marquis de Montmorin, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The portfolios thus vacated were given by 
the King to Lafayette’s friends. 

Louis XVI. had hitherto taken no formal steps to 
secure foreign intervention; indeed, even the Powers 
which might have been inclined to intervene had been 
too much preo^upied elsewhere: Russia and Austria 
with the Turkish war, and Austria with the rebellion 
in the Netherlands, which was not suppressed until 
December, 1790. In the autumn of this year, however, 
the Constitution was beginning to get into working 
order, and the King felt that if ne did not act at once, 
all hope of restoring his authority would be gone. 
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In October, accordingly, he sent the Bishop of Pamiers 
and the Baron dc Breteuil on a secret mission abroad, 
armed with full powers to negotiate with foreign 
Courts with a view to their intervention in favour 
of the monarchy. 

By the spring of 1791, indeed, the King’s position 
had become intolerable. On December 20, 1790, 
against his judgment and his conscience, he had 
accepted the decree of the Assembly imposing the 
“ civic oath ” on all the clergy. He had become a 
mere mechanism for registering the commands of his 
subjects. He began to meditate escaping from Paris 
as Mirabcau had advised. A fresh outrage decided 
him. Rumours of his intention to desert the capital 
had been spread abroad by republican agitators, and 
when, at Easter, he was about to set out with the 
Queen for the palace of St. Cloud, his carriage was 
prevented by an angry mob from leaving the 
Tuileries. Tnis was proof to all the world that he 
was no longer a free agent; and with the aid of the 
Queen’s friend, the Swedish Count Fersen, a plan 
was now elaborated for the escape of the royal family. 
On the night of June 20 they left the Tuileries m 
a great travelling coach specially built for the 
occasion. 

Had Mirabeau been called into counsel, the out¬ 
come of this adventure might have been different; 
but Mirabcau had been dead since April 1. Part of 
his advice was taken, but the most essential parts 
were disregarded. Instead of proclaiming his accept¬ 
ance of the Revolution, the King left a document in 
which he repudiated all his acts since October 6 as 
done under duress. Instead of leaving Paris openly, 
as he might have done earlier, he flea in secret and 
in disguise. Worst of all, instead of proceeding to 
some city remote from the frontier, he took the road * 
to Metz, where Bouille had promised him the pro¬ 
tection of his army. At Varcnnes he was recognized 
and stopped. The Assembly sent commissioners to 
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escort him back to Paris, which he entered between 
lines of soldiers with arms reversed and behind them 


an ominously silent crowd. 

The ** flight to Varennes,” and its ignominious 
outcome, utterly discredited the monarchy, and would 
have ended it at once but for the fact tnat Lafayette 
and the majority of the Assembly did not want it 
ended. The dethronement of Louis XVI. was mooted; 


but, if he were dethroned, who would take his place? 
Such an act, moreover, might lead to the foreign war 
which everyone dreaded. The Assembly, therefore, 
decided merely to suspend the King from ms functions 
until they had revised the Constitution and he had 
renewed his oath to observe it. Robespierre’s proposal 
that the King should be brought to trial was rejected, 
and only those responsible for his “ abduction ” were 

E unished. Barnave, who had travelled with the royal 
imily from Varennes, now became their champion 
and mat of the monarchy, moved, some say, by the 
charm of Marie Antoinette and the innocent prattle 
of the little Dauphin or, as others maintain, by the 
ambition to become the powerful minister of a 
powerless king. By his advice a proclamation was 
issued in which Louis declared that he would freely 
accept the Constitution now that he saw that it was 
really desired by his people. 

The arguments of Barnave, elaborated in an elo¬ 
quent speech to the Assembly on July 14, appealed to 
tap conservative middle class, but not to the working 
masses of Paris. The Cordeliers started a violent 


agitation; there were threatening demonstrations, and 
the Jacobins were carried away into demanding the 
deposition of th* King and his replacement “ by con¬ 
stitutional means.” This, which meant the regency 
of die Duke of Orleans, was rejected by the Cordeliers, 
who on July 17 organized a mass meeting in the 
Champ de Mars to draw up on the altar of the nation 
a petition for a republic. By order of Lafayette, 
countersigned by Badly as mayor, the meeting was 
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broken up by the National Guards, who fired on the 
people without warning. 

This “ massacre of the Champ de Mars,” and the 
repressive measures which followed, stopped the re¬ 
publican agitation for the time and confirmed the 
upholders of the Constitution in power. Rarnave, 
and those who thought with him, had meanwhile 
left the Jacobin Club and, on July 16, founded the 
Society of the Friends of the Constitution, which met 
in the suppressed monastery of the Feuillants (Cister¬ 
cians of the stricter rule). At the Jacobins, whose 
debates had been opened to the public in the preceding 
October, extremer views now prevailed, the leader¬ 
ship of the dub being contested between Brissot, who 
was to lead the republican Right in the Legislative 
Assembly, and Robespierre, to whom the sansculottes 
in the tribunes listened as to an oracle of divine 
wisdom. But for the time being the “ Feuillants 
ruled in the Assembly, and by assuring him of their 
intention to preserve the monarchy, they were able 
to disarm the wrath of the Emperor Leopold, who, 
on hearing of the affair of Varennes, had issued a 
circular from Padua threatening to assemble a con¬ 
gress of the Powers with a view to collective interven¬ 
tion. The Emperor, who did not want war, now 
merely took advantage of his meeting with the King 
of Prussia at Pillnitz to issue on August 25 a joint 
Declaration the menace of which to the Revolution 
was so conditional as to be innocuous. 

The SmigrS princes, however, believed, or affected 
to believe, that the Declaration of Pillnitz made a 
definite promise of assistance, and on September 10 
they issued a violent manifesto adjuring the King not 
to accept the Constitution. But Louis was in no mood 
to listen to his brothers, who had done their best to 
make his position impossible, and on September 14 
be went down to the Assembly to take the oath. The 
scene emphasized the greatness of the change since 
the Statcs-General had first met at Versailles. The 
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King’s chair was placed next to that of the president 
of, the Assembly and on the same level, and when 
he rase the deputies sat down and put on their hats. 
The King flushed, hesitated for a moment, and then 
read the solemn formula in a steady voice. On 
September 30 the Constituent Assembly came to an 
end. % 

CHAPTER IV 

THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY 

Before dispersing, the Constituent Assembly had 
passed, on the motion of Robespierre, a self-denying 
ordinance forbidding its members to seek election to 
the new legislature. The Legislative Assembly, which 
met on October 1 1791, was therefore composed of 
men without any parliamentary experience. In the 
elections the influence of the Jacobin Club had been 
used to the full and, though only 136 deputies joined 
the club, it could depend on die support of most of 
the 345 independent members who formed the Centre. 
The Feuillants, 26s in number, now formed the Right, 
while on the hign benches on the extreme Left— 
whence the party name of " the Mountain ” (La 
Montague, Montagnards )—sat the Cordelier trio, 
Basire, Merlin of Thioaville, and the cx-monk Chabot 
—a disreputable and ominous group. The effective 
leaders both of the Right and of the extreme Left were 
outside the House: Barnave, Duport, and the Lameths 
at the Feuillant^ Robespierre at the Jacobins. In the 
Assembly itself the Left was led by Brissot, a brilliant 
orator of dubious character ana antecedents, the 
Marquis dc Condorcet, philosopher and financial ex¬ 
pert, and certain young orators from the Gironde (the 
Bordeaux region; named Vergniaud, Guadet, and 
Gensonn£, Hence the name “ Girondins M given to 
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this group bt deputies, who were also called “ Bris- 
sotins ” after their most conspicuous leader. 

The new Assembly was faced with a difficult task. 
The financial situation was daily growing worse; there 
was rioting in Paris and in tne provinces; business 
was being brought to a standstill. The Girondins 
ascribed all this to the imigrh and the threatened 
coalition of the Powers.against France, and the only 
remedy seemed to them to be to force the monarchs, 
if need be by war, to recognize the Revolution and at 
the same time to strike at the counter-revolutionary 
forces at home. In their war policy they had the sup¬ 
port of Lafayette and of most of the Feuillants, for 
whom a war, if limited in scope, seemed the readiest 
way to restoring the prestige of the Crown. Robe¬ 
spierre thought the same, and fulminated in the 
Jacobins against a war conducted by aristocrats for 
monarchical ends; “ the true enemies of France,” he 
cried, “ are in your midst!” But in the Assembly the 
Girondins, with their Fcuillant allies, gained the day. 
Their victory seemed assured when, on October 31, 
Montmorin’s resignation led to a change of ministers 
and the Ministry of War was assigned to the Comte 
de Narbonne, an advocate of the war policy. 

On October 31 the Assembly decreed that if the 
Count of Provence (afterwards Louis XVIIL), who had 
left the country at the time of the flight to Varennes, 
failed to return within two months, he would be 
deprived of the right of succession. On November 9 
the imigris were given till January 1 to return, on 
pain of the forfeiture of their estates, and on 
November 29 another decree deprived the refractory 
priests who should refuse to take a “ civic oath ” of 
their pensions. The Assembly now also called on the 
King to demand from the Elector of Treves and the 
other German princes the dispersal of the tmigris 
assembled in their territories. The King refused his 
assent to the decrees against the SmigrSs and the 
priests, but agreed to that calling the Count of Pro- 
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venee to order, and on December 14 he announced 
in person to the Assembly the despatch of an ulti¬ 
matum to the Elector of Treves in the sense desired. 

Hie Emperor Leopold, who did not want war, 
persuaded die Elector to yield; but in the letter in¬ 
forming the King of this he justified the Declaration 
of Pillnitz and declared that, if the Elector were 
attacked, he would come to his aid. This increased 
the war fever in the Assembly, and on January 25, 
1792, a motion was passed calling on the King to ask 
the Emperor “ whether he renounced all treaties and 
conventions directed against the sovereignty, independ¬ 
ence, and security of the nation.*’ The immediate 
result was to draw closer the alliance between Austria 
and Prussia, the latter notifying on February 20 that 
she would regard a French attack on -the Empire as 
a casus belli. 

The death of the Emperor Leopold, on March 1, 
increased the risk of war, for his successor, Francis II., 
was young and bellicose and answered the French 
notes with curt negatives. In vain Dclessart, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, explained to the 
Assembly that, in view of the whole European situa¬ 
tion, there was no real danger of an attack on France. 
This merely exposed him, on March 10, to a violent 
denunciation by Brissot. On the same day came the 
news that Naroonne had been dismissed by the King, 
Who resented his insolence in demanding the removal 
of “ aristocrats ” from the Court. The Girondins were 
furious; the impeachment (misc en accusation) of 
Delessart was decreed; and the King was forced to 
dismiss his Feuillant Ministry. On March 24 it was 
succeeded by the purely Jacobin, drawn from the 
friends of Brissot and the Girondins, its most notable 
members being Roland, Minister of the Interior, 
Clavi&re, Minister of Finance, and Dumouriez, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

The Girondins wanted war in order to make the 
world safe for democracy—and for themselves* 
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Dumouriez, an ambitious and venal adventurer, 
wanted war in order to secure the Rhine frontier for 
France, and with it his own ascendancy. The King 
and Queen wanted war, because they believed it 
would mean the ruin of die Jacobins and the restora¬ 
tion of their own power. Only Robespierre and the 
Mountain, and a section of the Feuillants led by the 
Lameths, were opposed to it—for very * different 
reasons. When, on April 20, the King came down to 
the Assembly and proposed that war should be de¬ 
clared on “ tnc King or Bohemia and Hungary/’ the 
proposal was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Thus began the great war which was destined to last, 
with short intervals, for nigh on a quarter of a 
century. Henceforth it was by the vicissitudes of the 
war that the course and character of the Revolution 
were largely determined. 

Dumouriez’s plan was for the three armies on the 
frontier to take the offensive, so that Belgium might 
be occupied and the Rhine frontier gained before the 
Allies had time to complete their preparations. The 
plan seemed feasible; for the French had an over¬ 
whelming superiority of numbers. But the troops 
were demoralized, ill-equipped, and distrustful of their 
aristocratic officers. During the advance on Tournai 
Dillon’s cavalry, at first sight of the enemy, turned 
tail with cries of “ Treason r* murdered their general 
and fled back to Lille. On April 28 Biron’s corps, after 
some initial successes, also retired in disorder. Lafayette 
and Custine, who were to have supported Biron, 
stopped their advance on learning of these mishaps. 

De Grave, the Minister of War, now resigned and 
was replaced by Scrvan, an appointment distasteful to 
Lafayette, who began to meaitate turning his arms 
against the Jacobins. Robespierre had for some time 
been urging his replacement, and that of the other 
aristocratic generals, by “ patriots and, now that 
Lafayette declared that it was impossible to advance, 
the enraged Girondins also turned against him. Their 
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fear and resentment expressed themselves in fresii pre¬ 
cautionary measures. On May Tf a new and severer 
decree was passed against the non-juring clergy, and 
on die 29th another decree disbanding the King’s 
guard. On June 8 the Assembly further decreed the 
establishment near Paris of a camp of federated 
National Guards {FSdMs) from all parts of France, 
in ordc%to protect the dty and guara against a toup 
d'Stat on the part of the generals. A crisis in the 
ministry followed. The King accepted the decree dis¬ 
banding his guard, but refused to accept the two 
others. A quarrel between Servan and Dumouriez 

f ave him a welcome excuse for changing his Ministers; 

loland, Servan, and Claviere were dismissed, and 
when Dumouriez pressed him to sign the decrees he 
refused, accepted the resignation which Dumouriez 
at once- tendered, and sent him to command the army 
of the north. 

The Girondin Ministry was succeeded by one com¬ 
posed of Fcuillants, friends of Lafayette and the 
Lameths, whose main object was to crush the Jacobins 
and obtain a revision of the Constitution, so as to 
make it safe for a monarchy limited by law. Lafayette 
now showed his hand. On the 16th he addressed to 
the King and the Assembly a letter in which he de¬ 
nounced the clubs and the dismissed Ministers. The 
reply of the Girondins was to rouse the revolutionary 
sections and to organize the great armed demonstra¬ 
tion of June 20, me object being to force the King 
to accept the decrees and recall the Girondin Ministers. 
There was no bloodshed; but a wild mob invaded the 
Tuilerics and surged through the room in which die 
King and Queen had taken up their position—the 
King in the embrasure of a window, the Queen with 
her children behind a table. Both showed calm 
courage. The King consented to don the red cap of 
liberty and drink to the health of the nation, but he 
refused to recall the Ministers or to withdraw his 
veto on the decrees. 
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The demonstration not only failed to secure its 
object, it led to a reaction in die King’s favour. 
Protests against the outrage and petitions against the 
Jacobins poured in from all parts. The Assembly of 
the Department of Paris suspended the mayor, 
Petion, who had done nothing to prevent die insur¬ 
rection. Lafayette hurried to Paris and, on the 28th, 
demanded at the bar of the Assembly the suppression 
of the clubs and the punishment of those responsible 
for the rising. His long inactivity at the front, how¬ 
ever, had dimmed his prestige, and he had to return 
to his army without having effected anything. 

In face of the common peril the Jacobins adjusted 
their differences. At the Jacobin Club, on the 28th, 
Brissot and Robespierre appealed for union and de¬ 
manded the punishment of Lafayette as a deserter in 
face of the enemy. In the Assembly the Girondins 
clamoured for the impeachment of the Feuillant 
Ministers, and on July 2 they neutralized the King’s 
action in the matter of the camp of FSderes by a 
decree authorizing the National Guard of the provinces 
to attend the Feast of Federation on the 14th. On the 
3rd Vergniaud delivered in the Assembly a bitter 
attack on die King and Queen, as the autnors of all 
the woes of France. 44 It is in the name of the King,” 
he cried, “ that liberty is being attacked.^’ 

The Girondins haa expected a victorious advance of 
the French arms, and when, instead, the King in¬ 
formed the Assembly that the Prussians were approach¬ 
ing the frontier, they ascribed this to treason in high 
places. On July 11 the country was proclaimed “ in 
danger,” die National Guard was mobilized and fresh 
battalions of volunteers were enrolled. From the large 
towns addresses poured in demanding the deposition 
of the King, and on the 13th the Assembly deliberately 
flouted his authority by annulling the suspension of 
Fetion. There were no shouts of “ Vive 1 c roi ! M when, 
next day, the King attended the Feast of Federation 
in the Champ dc Mars. 
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Events now moved rapidly. The Feuillant Ministry 
had resigned on July iq, and the Girondins wore 
once more in office. The split in the Jacobin ranks 
once more widened. The Girondins, for whom the 
rights of property were sacred, were alarmed by the 
developments in Paris, where the revolutionary sec¬ 
tions were sitting day and night, arming “ passive 
citizens ” with pikes and authorizing them to join the 
National Guard. They began to feel that the preserva¬ 
tion of die monarchy might be essential to their own 
safety, and on the 25th Brissot fulminated in the 
Assembly against those who were aiming at setting 
up a republic on the ruins of the Constitution. The 
chief of these was Robespierre. He had harangued 
the VSdMs, denouncing tne treason of the generals, 
and inciting them against the Assembly. On die 25th, 
at the Jacobin Club, he demanded the dissolution of 
the Legislative Assembly and the summoning of a 
Convention, elected by all citizens without distinction, 
for the reform of the Constitution. 

Then, on August 4, there was published in Paris a 
manifesto, signed by the Duke of Brunswick as com¬ 
mander of the Allied forces, which threatened—with 
much else—that Paris would be razed to the ground 
if the King and royal family were in any way 
molested. This insensate document, inspired oy the 
Queen and her friends, was a torch set to a powder- 
magazine. The excitement was intense, and the 
exoneration of Lafayette by the Assembly on the 8th 
did nothing to calm it. All was prepared for an in¬ 
surrection. On the night of August 9-10 the revolu¬ 
tionary sections sent commissaries to the Hdtcl de 
Vilie, where they ousted the municipality, arrested the 
mayor, and Itatalied themselves as a revolutionary 
commune. The armed sections, reinforced by the 
FSdirSs from Marseilles and led by Santerre, a rich 
brewer of the Faubourg Saint-Antome, now marched 
on the Tuileries, the defence of which had been 
paralyzed by the arrest and murder of Mandat, the 
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royalist commander of the National Guard. On the 
approach of the mob the King and Queen were 
advised to take refuge in the hall of the Assembly, 
which they did. The palace meanwhile was stoutly 
defended by the Swiss guards and the gentlemen of 
the Court, but the insurgents brought up cannon 
and finally took it by storm, massacring the defenders. 
A contemptuous witness of this scene was a young 
lieutenant of artillery, a member of the Jacobin Club 
named Napoleon Bonaparte. A few guns properly 
placed would soon have disposed of that rabble! 


CHAPTER V 

THE SEPTEMBER DAYS 

The day of August xo decided the fate of the 
monarchy. So long as the issue was undecided the 
Assembly treated Louis as King; but when the mob 
was victorious it decreed his suspension and an¬ 
nounced the summoning of a National Convention, 
as Robespierre had demanded. The King was now 
treated as a prisoner and, at the instance of the Com¬ 
mune, was imprisoned in the Temple, the gloomy 
old fortress of the Knights Templars. With him fell 
all those who had supported nim. The Fcuillant 
Club was dissolved, some 800 of its members being 
listed as suspects. On the 19th Lafayette, after a vain 
attempt to persuade his troops to march on Paris and 
crush the Jacobins, fled into BelgiunV>vhere he was 
arrested by the Austrians and sent into a long im¬ 
prisonment in the castle of Olmiitz. 

The monarchy was not, however, at once formally 
abolished, since the Girondins held that this could 
only be done by the National Convention. Mean¬ 
while, the Constitution of 1791 remained in force, the 
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executive power being vested in six M in isters chosen 
outside toe Asscmmy by the deputies. Roland* 
Clavi&re, and Scrvan were now restored to their 
offices; Lebrun, a friend of Brissot’s, became Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the mathematician Monge, 
on Condorcet’s nomination. Minister of Marine. Toe 
Ministry of Justice was assigned to Danton, the fiery 
demagogue who had played a leading part in the 
insurrection and, it was hoped, would help to keep 
the mob in order. 

The revolutionary Commune did lip-service to the 
authority of the Convention, but had no intention of 
surrendering the power which it had derived direct 
from the “ people.” Robespierre, who on August 10 
had adjured the people at the Jacobins “ to make it 
absolutely impossible for the mandataries to harm the 
cause of liberty,” encouraged this attitude. He sus¬ 
pected the Assembly of royalism. True, it had at 
once sent deputies on mission to the armies to purge 
them of suspects; but Lafayette was not deprived of 
his command, and no proceedings were taken against 
him till after his escape. Therefore the power of the 
Commune, “invested by the people,” must be con¬ 
firmed. He demanded that the elections to the 
Assembly of the Department of Paris, to which the 
Commune was legally subordinate, should be stopped; 
and the Assembly yielded so far as to limit the powers 
of die Department to financial supervision. He de¬ 
manded the creation of a Revolutionary Tribunal, to 
judge .without appeal, consisting 6f commissaries of 
the sections, and the Assembly reluctantly agreed. 

The struggle between the rival parties came to a 
head when the news reached Paris that, on August 23, 
the frontier for£e$s of Longwy had surrendered to the 
Prussians. The Assembly was seized with panic, and 
the Girondin Ministers made preparations for with¬ 
drawing the Government and the troops beyond the 
Loire, partly to escape the Prussians, but partly also 
A < to escape the domination of the Commune. The plan 
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was defeated by the eloquence of Danton. He adjured 
the Assembly to show itself worthy of the nation, to 
purge the country of all who were a danger to it, and 
to call on the people to hurl itself in mass upon the 
enemy. He praised the Commune for closing tne gates 
of the city and ordering the arrest of traitors, and 
asked the Assembly to pass a decree authorizing 
domiciliary visits. The decree was passed, and On 
the following day, August 29, Danton went to the 
Hotel de Ville ana harangued the Commune on “ the 
vigorous measures to be taken.” 

On the 30th the Assembly summoned up courage to 
decree the dissolution and reconstitution of the 
revolutionary Commune. The news reached the Hotel 
de Ville while the domiciliary visits were in progress, 
and was met with defiance. No effort, indeed, was 
made to give effect to the decree, and on September 1 
the Council of the Commune decided not to relin- 

3 ui$h its functions until the country was out of 
anger. Meanwhile, the vigilance committee {comite 
de surveillance ), of which the vindictive and blood¬ 
thirsty Marat had become a member, was devising 
means by which terror might be struck into the 
counter-revolutionists—and the Assembly. 

The domiciliary visits of the night of August 30 
had .crowded the prisons with some 3,000 suspects, 
for the most part non-juring priests and nobles of 
both sexes. On the morning of September 2 came 
the news that the Prussians had captured Verdun, the 
last barrier to their advance on the capital. The Com¬ 
mune at once ordered the tocsin to be rung, and sum¬ 
moned the citizens to arms, an action which the 
Assembly confirmed, at the same time rescinding its 
decree aissolving the Commune. Before advancing 
on the enemy at the front, however, it was decided to 
follow Damon’s advice and exterminate the enemy 
behind the lines. The Revolutionary Tribunal had 
been slack; it had only condemned three royalists to 
dead), and had recently been guilty of acquitting 
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Montmorin. Marat had urged the volunteers not to 
proceed to the front till they had gone to the prisons 
and meted out justice to the enemies of the people. 
The ill news from die front excited die ignorant 
masses to frenzy, and the revolutionary sections 
decided to follow Marat’s advice. The systematic 
massacre of the prisoners, carried out by oands of 
sansculottes under die direction of the vigilance com¬ 
mittee, began on the afternoon of the and and con¬ 
tinued for several days, both in Paris and in the 
provinces. 

The “ September days ” filled the more moderate 
revolutionists with horror and alarm. They feared a 
social revolution, involving an attack on property. 
Prices were rising; the mass of the unemployed was 
growing—30,000 silk-weavers were turned adrift at 
Lyons—and agitators were busy stirring up the people 
against the speculators who were battening on their 
misery; the carts carrying grain to Paris had to be 
guarded by soldiers to prevent their being pillaged. 
On September 4 the Assembly decreed tne com¬ 
pulsory sale of corn at fixed prices, and sent com¬ 
missaries into the provinces to collect recruits and 
supplies. The resistance of the peasants, however, 
made these expedients futile. 

In the Assembly there began the contest between 
the Girondins ana the Mountain which was to be 
fought out in the Convention. The Girondins repre¬ 
sented the interests of the property-owning middle 
class; they stood for legality, and objected to those 
exceptional ** revolutionary ” measures of which the 
Commune had set the example and which the 
Mountain was to adopt. Above all, they resented the 
domination c# Paris and the Paris mob, on which 
the Mountain was to base its power. The outcome of 
the elections to the Convention gave the Girondins 
courage; except in Paris, this was overwhelmingly in 
their favour. Their papers began to attack, die 
Mountain as “ anarchists, and agents of the enemy 
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bent on discrediting the Revolution. On September 17 
Roland, the Minister of the Interior, echoed these 
charges in a report to the Assembly, in which he de¬ 
nounced the massacres, and the Commune as re¬ 
sponsible for them, and proposed that a guard of 
provincials should be enrolled to protect the Assembly. 
A decree was now passed once more dissolving the 
revolutionary Commune and reinstating Petion as 
mayor; and this time, in view of the strong reaction 
caused by the massacres even in Paris, the decree was 
effective. 

Meanwhile, the Girondins, convinced that all the 
peoples were thirsting for liberty on the French model, 
naa been canning on an active revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda in all European countries and enrolling their 
disaffected nationals in u foreign legions ” destined to 
form the nuclei of revolt in their respective lands. 
This at last alarmed the Governments everywhere. 
It looked as though Avignon, which had thrown off 
the sovereignty of the Pope and been annexed to 
France by the Constituent Assembly shortly before 
its dissolution, had set a precedent for similar aggres¬ 
sions everywhere. A new and alarming force had 
appeared in the world—a nation in arms, ostensibly 
for defence, but ready also for limitless aggression in 
the spirit of patriotism and revolutionary idealism. 
For tne moment the professional armies of Prussia 
and Austria could be safely trusted to deal with the 
ill-equipped and ill-disciplined levies of revolutionary 
France; but early in September Great Britain, Spain, 
and Russia broke off diplomatic relations with France, 
and many lesser States followed suit. In the case of 
the King of Sardinia this produced an immediate 
reply. On September 19 General Montesquiou, as a 
measure of " defence,” invaded Savoy, where he was 
received with enthusiasm, and a National Convention 
at Chamb£ry presently proclaimed the Republic of the 
Allobroges. 

Meanwhile, after the fall of Verdun, the advance of 
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the Ifemmm continued. Luckner, who had succeeded 
Lafayette in command of the army at Sedan, had 
fallen under suspicion and been superseded by 
Dumouriez, who was ordered to join forces with 
Kellcrmann’s army from Metz and bar the road to 
Paris* The junction was effected at Saintc-Mcnchoulde, 
where the two armies entrenched themselves on Mont 
d’Yvron and the hill of Valmy* Here, on the 20th, 
after a preliminary cannonade, the Prussians advanced 
to the attack. But when, instead of running away 
as they had so often done before, the French greeted 
the advancing column with a fusillade and shouts of 
“Vive la nation!” it wavered and halted. The 
Prussians were, indeed, in no condition to continue 
the battle or the campaign; for the troops were 
wearied and demoralized by days of tramping, under 
a pitiless rain, along roads in whose fathomless mud 
most of their transport had foundered. Brunswick 
ordered the retreat, which never stopped till the in¬ 
vaders had recrossed the frontier. 

The “ Cannonade of Valmy ” was one of the 
decisive battles of the world. The rageed recruits of 
the Revolution had met the trained veterans of 
Frederick the Great, and forced them to retire. 
Goethe, Who was present with the German staff as a 
Spectator, saw the significance of this. “Here and 
lo-day/’ he noted in his diary, “ dates a new epoch 
in the history of die world.” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE GlftONDIN GOVERNMENT 

The National Convention met cm September ax, the 
day after Valmy. Its composition showed die effects 
of the August revolution. The Feuillants had dis- 
appeared, and the Girondins now formed the Right, 
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Ac Mountain Ac Left, while between them sat Ac 
mass of independent deputies—Ae “ Marsh ” or 
M Plain ”—on whose fluctuating support Ae domin¬ 
ance of one group or Ae other depended. 

The Mountain, which included, most of Ae repre¬ 
sentatives of Paris, had obtained formidable recruits, 
including Robespierre and Marat, not to mention Ae 
despicable Duke of Orleans, now known as Philippe 
figalite. But at Ae outset Ae Girondins were supreme 
and were able to fill all Ae Ministries, as well as Ae 
offices and committees of Ae Convention, wiA Aeir 
supporters. Ax first, indeed, complete harmony 
reigned. On the 22nd, on Ae motion of Ae Montag- 
nard Collot d’Herbois, seconded by Gr^goire, Bishop 
of Blois, Ae monarchy was abolished and Ae Re¬ 
public proclaimed; and on Ae same day Ae Mountain 
removed one cause of Girondin suspicion by agreeing 
to a decree placing life and property under the pro¬ 
tection of Ae law. 

This harmony, was, however, short-lived. A motion, 
proposed by Danton, Aat every citizen, whcAer a 
lawyer or not, should henceforA be eligible for a 
judgeship was carried in spite of Ae Girondins. Their 
suspicions awoke again, for it looked as Aough Ae 
extremists were planning to control Ae courts in 
order to facilitate attacks on property.. On Ae 23rd 
Brissot again denounced Ae Montagnards as an¬ 
archists and levellers; Roland once more urged Ae 
Convention to protect itself by a guard of provincials; 
and Kersaint made an appeal for emergency measures 
to put a stop to incitements to murder and acts of 
violence. 

The Mountain took all this as a declaration of war 
on Paris. In Ae Jacobin Club Ae cx-Capuchin Chabot 
replied by a violent attack on Brissot. The Girondins 
countered Ais by boycotting Ae Club, which on 
Goober 10 removed Brissot’s name from its books. 
HenceforA Ae Girondins had no meeting-places save 
in private houses—notably Madame Roland’s—which 
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laid them open to the charge of plotting in secret; 
while in the clubs the leaders of the Mountain dis¬ 
cussed their policies under the eyes of the people. It 
was noted as suspicious that wnen, on October n» 
the Constitutional Committee was elected, seven of its 
nine members were habitues of Madame Roland's 
salon. 

In the Convention the attack on the Mountain was 
opened by the Girondins. Their first objective was 
the vigilance committee of the Commune, with which 
Marat was identified. Danton, who had appealed in 
vain for unity, successfully defended Marat; but the 
Girondins carried a motion for the election of a com¬ 
mission of twenty-four deputies, with Barbaroux as 
chairman, to examine the acts of the vigilance com¬ 
mittee and reverse them. To the rage of the Mountain, 
the extraordinary Revolutionary Tribunal was also 
suppressed. Then, on October 29, the novelist Louvct 
delivered in the Convention his famous attack on 
Robespierre, whom he accused of aiming at the 
dictatorship. It was a blow in the air; for Robespierre 
had no difficulty in turning the tables against him; the 
men who were accusing him, falsely, of aiming at 
supreme power were, he said, those who were plot¬ 
ting to break up the Republic, one and indivisible, 
into a number of petty republics bound together only 
by a federal tie. The Convention, if not convinced 
by these charges, was impressed, and from this time 
the influence of the Girondins began to wane. 

In the country it was waning fast. There was a 
huge deficit, ana to cover it the Government issued 
ever more and more assignats . Prices rose by leaps 
and bounds, ami it became daily more difficult to 
supply thfc capital with food. There was serious 
rioting both in Paris and in the provinces. In the 
sectional assemblies and at die street corners enrages 
demagogues were denouncing “ senatorial tyranny M 
and" calling 00 the Convention to put down food 
g^datm and fix prices. The Girondins, who ascribed 
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the shortage to the agitators, believed in allowing 
economic laws to work themselves out, and refused to 
interfere. As for the inciters to disorder, Garat, who 
had succeeded Danton at the Ministry erf Justice on 
October 10, studied the reports of his secret “ ob¬ 
servers ” with philosophic detachment, and took no 
action; Roland, at the Ministry of the Interior, put 
his trust in die issue of tracts on the civic virtues. 
The hungry people, who saw wheat-cornercrs and 
fraudulent army contractors growing rich at their 
expense, nursed their wrath against the men in office 
by whom they believed they had been betrayed and 
sold. 

Meanwhile the luckless King was to be made a 
scapegoat. The Mountain clamoured for his death, 
as a matter of policy as well as justice. The hesita¬ 
tions of the Girondins ceased when, on November 19, 
the iron safe containing the King’s secret correspond¬ 
ence was discovered in the Tuileries; it was decided 
that the King should be tried by the Convention, and 
in the middle of December the trial began. He was 
found guilty of treason to the nation, and on January 
14, 1793 the opinion of the Convention was taken as 
to the penalty to be inflicted. The voting was oral 
and by roll-call, and the verdict was for death, the 
Duke of Orleans—to the disgust even of the extremists 
—voting with the majority. A somewhat larger 
majority voted against an appeal to the people, which 
*had the support of many Girondins. On the 23rd the 
King, dignified and courageous to the last, was sent to 
the guillotine. 

The head of the King, as Danton was to boast, was 
a gage of defiance thrown down to the champions of 
the old order everywhere. After Valmy the progress 
of die French arms seemed to justify such a acfiance. 
On September 28 Montesquiou’s troops occupied Nice, 
and two months later Savoy was “ provisionally ” in¬ 
corporated in France. Custine’s invasion of the 
German Rhine countries was equally successful; he 
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captured Mainz on October at and advanced as far as 
Frankfurt^ everywhere levying heavy contributions on 
die inhabitants. But die greatest success was in the 
Netherlands, where on November 6 Dumouriez in¬ 
flicted a crushing defeat on the Austrians at Jcmappcs, 
near Mens, and within a month was master or the 
whole country from Namur to Antwerp, Before the 
dazzled eyes of the Conventional floated the vision 
of two ideals about to be realized: the universal 
liberation of the peoples, and the extension of France 
to her “ natural frontiers the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees. “We cannot rest till all Europe is 
ablaze,” wrote Brissot to the Minister of War, and 
the Convention shared this view. On November 19 
it passed a resolution pledging the French nation to 
grant “ fraternity and assistance to all peoples desiring 
to recover their liberty.” 

This generous policy, however, was likely to prove 
cosdy; the treasury was empty; and the liberated 
peoples were showing a strange reluctance to take 
French assignats , and obstinately refusing to con¬ 
form their institutions to the French model. On 
December 15, therefore, on the motion of the Finance 
Minister Cambon, the Convention passed decrees 
announcing that the French would henceforth exercise 
a revolutionary dictatorship for their benefit, and in¬ 
structing die generals in the liberated countries to 
destroy the existing authorities and to confiscate all 
public hinds to form a reserve for the assignats, which 
were to be made legal tender. To the European 
Powers this was, of course, fresh proof that the 
revolutionary crusade disguised a policy of conquest. 
Even the States hitherto neutral were being driven into 
war by acts so^thsensate as to lead to tne suspicion 
that they were inspired by royalist agents bent on 
crushing the Revolution by means of a European 
coalitions The first t of these was the decree of 
November 16 opening the Scheldt, which by a scries 
of treaties, to which England and Holland Were parties. 
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had long jbeeil dosed to commerce* Pitt, who was 
anxious to preserve peace and was making efforts to 
save the life of Lotus XVI., contented himself with 
a protest; but ChauveHn, the French envoy in London, 
reported home that die aggressions of France in the 
Netherlands would inevitably bring England into the 
war against her. Then, when the news of the execu¬ 
tion of the King reached London, Chauveiin was 
ordered to leave the country. Further action by the 
British Government was forestalled by the Convention* 
which on February 1 dedared war on Great Britain 
and Holland. On March 7 there followed a declara¬ 
tion of war on Spain. It was not long before the 
Empire, Naples, Portugal, and Tuscany joined the 
Allies, and revolutionary France was faced by a co¬ 
alition of nearly all the Powers of Europe. 

The position of the Republic seemed desperate. 
At the centre all was confusion. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers, whose powers had been usurped by 
the committees of the Convention, was impotent. The 
creation on January x, 1793, a Committee of General 
Defence, recruited from all these committees, did not 
improve matters; for it was too unwieldy and, since 
the public were admitted to its debates, was quite 
incapable of any steady policy. Lasdy, the administra¬ 
tion of the Ministry or War was incompetent and 
corrupt; fraudulent army contractors were amassing 
fortunes, while the generals complained bitterly that 
their troops, hungry, ragged, and unshod, were forced 
to loot in order to live. 

In these circumstances the 14 liberated ” peoples 
turned fiercely on their liberators. In the Rhine 
countries even those Germans who had welcomed 
Custine soon felt that his fine phrases about the 
Rights of Man weighed but lighdy against his heavy 
requisitions; and, as the Prussians advanced, he was 
forced to concentrate his troops, scattered among a 
hostile population, and retire to Landau (April x), 
abandoning all his conquests except Mainz, to which 
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the Prussians presently laid siege. In Bdgium events 
took an even more disastrous turn. The commis¬ 
saries o£ the Convention, sent to enforce the decrees 
of December 15, plundered the country remorselessly, 
largely for their own benefit, and their attempts to 
force the French revolutionary system on a popula¬ 
tion strongly conservative and Catholic roused bitter 
hostility. Dumouriez protested in vain against a policy 
which was rapidly making the position of his small 
and ill-equipped army untenable. By order of the 
Convention ne invaded Holland, and met with some 
initial successes, but was recalled by the news that a 
large Austrian army under the Prince, of Coburg was 
advancing into Belgium. On March 18 the hostile 
forces met at Neerwindcn, and the French were badly 
defeated. 

Dumouriez knew that this spelt his own ruin. He 
had already been bitterly attacked by the Cordeliers 
find others, and he felt that his only chance was to 
overthrow the Convention and the clubs. He therefore 
opened negotiations with the Austrians, with a vie\y 
to obtaining a free hand to march on Paris, and handed 
over to them the commissioners of the Committee of 
General Defence who had been sent to supersede 
him. But, like Lafayette, he had reckoned without 
his army, which refused to follow him, and on 
April 5 he escaped into the Austrian lines. With him 
jSed the Duke of Chartres and the Count of Mont- 
pensier, the sons of Philippe figalite; for, though the 
former had refused Dumouriez’s offer to make him 
king* the princes knew that they would share the 
general's fate. 

From both east and north France now lay open to 
invasion. The gauntry, moreover, was seething with 
discontent. On December 8 the Convention bad 
abolished die regulations for food control, and after 
the execution or the King there was a steep rise in 
prices, which led to riots and the pillaging of shops. 
Thai came the decree for the forced levy of 300,000 
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recruits. Here and there the riots became insurrec¬ 
tions, of which the most formidable was that of the 
peasants of the Vendee, the seaboard region south 
of the Loire. This began on March io, and spread 
rapidly to’the neighbouring departments. In these 
regions, more primitively Gaelic than the rest of 
France, the people were royalist and fanatically 
Catholic; they bitterly resented being deprived of 
their priests; and the attempt to force conscription# 
upon them was the signal for a revolt which, in that 
wild and broken country, it was to prove no easy 
matter to suppress. By July the insurgents had cleared 
their country of the rew troops who could be spared 
to act against them. 

The situation, as Danton exclaimed in the Conven¬ 
tion, called for “ great and terrible measures.** The 
Committee of General Security was equipped with an 
elaborate system of secret police and armed with 
power to issue warrants of arrest. On March 10, on 
Danton’s motion, an extraordinary Revolutionary 
Tribunal was set up to try without appeal all offences 
against the safety of the Republic. It was clear, too, 
that the executive Government must be strengthened, 
and on April 6 the Committee of General Defence 
was replaced by the Committee of Public Safety, with 
nine members instead of twenty-four. At the outset, 
however, this committee had but limited powers; it 
supervised the Ministers and had authority to adopt 
provisional measures, but exercised no control over 
the other committees. 

In view of the country's danger Danton and others 
pleaded for unity; but, in the absence of any capacity 
tor compromise, the only way to obtain unity was for 
one group to exterminate the other. Under pressure 
of the popular discontent, indeed, the Gironains had 
yielded points to the Montagnards, and these fdr the 
same reason were tending more and more to rally to 
the enragis, the ultra-democrats whose aim was a 
social revolution. The Girondins voted for the decrees 
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establishing the Revolutionary Tribunal* w 4 . for 
decrees matting assignats legal tender and fixing a maxi¬ 
mum price for cereals, as well as for the despatch to 
the provinces of “ representatives on mission A armed 
with dictatorial powers. But to the men of the 
Mountain their measures seemed feeble and their 
devotion to die Republic doubtful—had not many of 
them tried to save the “ tyrant M ? The Girondins, on 
^he other hand, who represented the provinces, feared 
and hated the Mountain, which stood for the domina¬ 
tion of Paris. An ill-judged attack by the Girondin 
Lasource on Danton, whom he accused of complicity 
with Dumouriez, precipitated the conflict. Danton, 
with amazing audacity and force, turned the charge 
against his accusers, and the only result of the debate 
was to drive the champion of unity into the Monta- 
gnard camp. An attempt to crush Marat, who never 
wearied or casting suspicion on the Girondins, was 
even more fatal. Sent by the Convention for trial 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal on April 13, he was 
triumphantly acquitted. 

The battle was now squarely joined. Robespierre, 
who had noted in his memorandum book that the 
bourgeois were the enemy and that " to crush the 
bourgeois the people must be rallied/’ read in the 
Jacobin Club, on May 8, his Declaration of Rights, 
which fell little short of later Socialist programmes. 
The Girondins accused the Mountain of truckling 
to the people with a view to a dictatorship; the 
Mountain replied by accusing the Girondins of 
“ federalism ” and a liking for kings, and as early 
as April 5 they had stirred up the Jacobin Clubs to 
petition for the recall of the deputies who at the 
King’s trial ha<^ voted for the appeal to the people. 
The contest was unequal; for the strength of the 
Girondins was in the provinces, which were far away, 
while in Paris the Mountain had die support of the 
Commune and of the army of sansculottes organized 
in the sections. 
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The Commune, which had charged twenty-two 
Girondin deputies by name with treason, was accused 
of plotting against the Convention; and on May 18, 
on the motion of Barere, the latter appointed a com¬ 
mission of twelve, including some of the accused 
deputies, to report on the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mune and the sections. This resulted in the arrest of 
Hubert, who in his Pere Duchesne had accused the 
Girondins of inciting the mob to plunder in order to 
discredit Paris, of one Varlet, the enrage “ aposde of 
equality,” and of a municipal officer named Marino, 
who had incited the mob to massacre the Twenty-Two. 
The Commune and the revolutionary sections now 
made common cause. On the 28th they demanded the 
release of the “ patriots.” The Convention met the de¬ 
mand with threats, whereupon Robespierre in the 
Jacobin Club declared that the time had come for the 
people to rise against their oppressors. The Girondins, 
for their part, played the fool. Many of them were 
absent when, on tne 27th, Marat rose to propose the 
suppression of the commission as “ hostile to liberty,” 
ana the motion was carried. It was rescinded next 
day; but the snatch vote had discredited the com¬ 
mission and given a quasi-Iega! sanction to the move¬ 
ment for revolt. 

This was finally organized by the Commune, re¬ 
inforced by delegates from die revolutionary sections, 
on the 30th. Hanriot, a hero of August 10 and the 
September massacres, was appointed by the Commune 
commander of the National Guard in succession to 
Santerre, who had gone to command the army in 
the Vendee. On the 31st, to the sound of rolling 
drums and bells ringing the tocsin, deputations from 
the Commune and the sections came to the Conven¬ 
tion to demand the impeachment of the Commissions 
of Twenty-two and Twelve; and, after stormy scenes, 
the suppression of the latter was decreed. On June z, 
at Marat’s instigation, the Commune and insurrec¬ 
tionary committee drew up another petition demand- 
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mg that twenty-seven named deputies should be put 
on trial* The petition was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, but the decision was not to 
rest with it. That night the Commune ordered 
the arrest of the Ministers Roland and Clav&re. 
Roland escaped, but his wife was taken in his stead* 
On the following day, which was a Sunday, Hanriot, 
who had been ordered by the Commune to force the 
Convention “ to accede to the request of the people 
of Paris,” surrounded the Tuiieries with a vast host 
of National Guards and armed workmen. The Con¬ 
vention had now no choice but to yield. A decree 
was passed removing the twenty-seven incriminated 
deputies, including Vergniaud, Guadet, and Gen- 
sonne, from the Assembly and ordering them to be 
placed under surveillance in their own houses. The 
Girondin Government was at an end. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TERROR 

Even before the fall of the Girondins there had begun 
a revolt of the provincial cities against the despotism 
of Paris. There was reason enough for this. The 
local Jacobin Clubs, composed of rougher elements 
than the parent society, were a constant menace to all 
who owned property or held moderate views, while 
the representatives on mission too often used their 
arbitrary powers to “ purify ” the municipalities in 
the interests coheir own friends, to lay heavy burdens 
on the rich for the benefit of the poor, and to levy 
blackmail or indulge in sheer plunder under colour 
of requisitions. In April the citizens of Marseilles 
:su|^ressed the local Jacobin Club and imprisoned 
wpders. In May the middle class sections of Lyons 
the town hail after a bloody fight, ousted 
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the Montagnard municipality and imprisoned its 
members, together with Chaiier, die leader and hero 
of the populace. After the affair of June 2 the 
citizens of Bordeaux, the capital of the Gironde, an¬ 
nounced that they would refuse to obey the authority 
of the Convention so long as the denudes were held 
under arrest. In July Toulon repelled, and on 
August 28 handed over the port and town to the 
British and Spanish admirals. Those of the proscribed 
Girondin deputies who escaped tried to spread the 
revolt northwards; but they met with no response, 
and even in the south the movement soon collapsed; 
for the peasants, content with what the Revolution 
had brought them, were hostile or apathetic, and the 
bourgeois were not of the stuff to make indomitable 
fighters. Bordeaux surrendered at the first summons. 
Marseilles made a stouter resistance, but was taken 
in August and treated with merciless severity. The 
situation, however, remained serious; for Lyons, where 
the royalists were strong, continued to make a 
desperate resistance, and Toulon also held out. In 
the Vendee, too, the sansculotte generals and their 
ill-trained, ruffianly soldiery were raring badly at the 
hands of the insurgents, who in June captured the 
important town of Saumur. 

The Republic being thus threatened both from 
without and from within, it was clear that some form 
of government was required other than the representa¬ 
tive democracy which had so signally failed. Marat 
favoured a dictatorship, but was alone in doing so. 
The Convention, in spite of the outrage of June 2— 
against which on the 6th seventy-six deputies had the 
courage to sign a protest—remained nominally 
supreme, and whatever dictatorial system was set up 
would have to be veiled under this nominal supremacy. 
The first care of the victorious Mountain was to rally 
the masses to their cause by laws providing for the 
sale in small lots of the property or the imtgris, die 
equal division of the communal lands among Ac 
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members of the communes, and the addition with¬ 
out compensation of ail feudal rights and dues based 
on did tides. To prove the purity of their intentions, 
the Montagnards next hurriedly completed the work 
for which the Convention had been assembled—the 
making of a Constitution. The extreme liberality of 
its provisions was intended as a conspicuous refuta¬ 
tion of the Girondin accusations against the Mountain. 
The Constitution of 1793, however, never came into 
force. 

More important was the reconstitution, on July 10, 
of the Committee of Public Safety. The old committee 
had been little effective, and of its members only 
Bar&re, that well-oiled political weathercock, found a 
place in the new; even Danton, whose fiery eloquence 
had dominated the Assembly after August 10, being 
excluded. The nine members of the new committee 
were divided into two groups. The left wing— 
Jeanbon Saint-Andre, Coumon, Herault de Sechencs, 
Prieur of Marne, and Saint-Just—wanted to govern 
in dose touch with the revolutionary clubs, and to 
restore order and unity of control by organizing the 
masses against the classes; the right wing—Thuriot, 
Gasparin, and Robert Lindet—deprecated a class war, 
as fatal to the unity of the nation and the discipline 
of the army; Harare maintained between these con¬ 
flicting opinions a discreet neutrality. There was as 
yet no suggestion of the dictatorship which the Great 
Committee was presently to exercise. That was forced 
upon it by events. 

On July 10 Cond£ was taken by the Austrians, and 
on the same day Marat was assassinated by the 
Girondin enthusiast Charlotte Corday. This excited 
die populace to fury, which was increased when the 
news came that on the 16th the demagogue Chalier 
had been executed by the rebels of Lyons. There was, 
too, a^iertotis shortage of food due to the stopping of 
from the insurgent departments. Agitators 
^fe'^ixnrfing tip the people, and a serious riot was only 
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averted by the burned passing of a decree placing 
u the prime necessaries or life " under public control 
(July 27), The military disasters also caused fresh dis¬ 
sensions. The majority of the committee favoured the 
cashiering of all generals who were ex-nobles; Custine 
was placed under arrest, and Biron was deprived of 
his command; whereupon Gasparin, the only soldier 
on the committee, resigned. On the other hand, when 
news came of the victory of the Vendeans at Vihiers 
on the 18th, the Convention decreed the suspension of 
the Minister of War, Bouchottc, who had stalled the 
War Office with violent sansculottes. The Cordeliers 
and Jacobins united in demanding the rescinding of 
this decree, and the Convention yielded. Robespierre, 
who while championing Bouchottc had also defended 
the Committee of Public Safety, now accepted an 
invitation to join it (July 27). 

Meanwhile, bad news was coming in from all sides. 
On the 23rd Mainz capitulated, on the 26th Valen¬ 
ciennes fdl. In the passes of the Alps Kcllermann 
was being hard pressed, and the Spaniards were 
advancing over the Pyrenees. Internally, too, the 
situation seemed desperate. The Vendeans were 
threatening Angers; m the provincial towns the 
royalists were stirring, while from the frontier districts 
came reports that the inhabitants were welcoming the 
invaders; everywhere the dearth of food was causing 
riots. Had the Allies marched straight on Paris the 
issue could not have been doubtful. But their aims 
were divided. The British turned aside to besiege 
Dunkirk; and though the Prussians and Austrians, 
after the fall of Mainz, invaded Alsace, their mutual 
suspicion and jealousy prevented their taking any 
decisive action. The republicans were given time to 
organize their forces. 

The method was determined by the sansculottes of 
Taxis. In July and August die lack of bread led to a 
violent agitation against the Convention and die 
Commune, and agitators were demanding the pro- 
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scription of dll suspects, all bankers, and all who had 
grown rich at the people’s expense; there were 
rumours of another September massacre impending. 
The agitation was temporarily calmed by the excep¬ 
tional measures taken by the committee to supply the 
capital; but a new cause of discord now arose. It 
was proposed to promulgate the new Constitution at 
the Feast of Federation on August xo, and to make 
this the occasion of a general reconciliation. But this 
would have meant new elections, which in the actual 
temper of the country would probably spell the over¬ 
throw of the Mountain. Robespierre denounced as 
treason to the nation any attempt to supersede the 
Convention and the Committee; and, since he had the 
support not only of the Jacobins but of the FSdMs 
who had crowded to Paris for the festival and been 
carefully weeded out on the way, his opposition was 
decisive. The Convention rescinded the decree pro¬ 
viding for the elections. 

Events were now forcing the Committee of Public 
Safety to assume the duties of executive government, 
and for this purpose it received fresh powers, including 
that of issuing warrants of arrest. The Ministries were 
not abolished, but Ministers became mere clerks of 
the Committee, to which, on August 14, two engineers 
were added as expert advisers: Lazare Carnot, who 
was to direct military operations, and Prieur of C6te 
d*Or, who was to control the war factories. On the 
23rd, under pressure of the FidMs and the sections, 
the Convention decreed the levic en masse of the 
people. For the first time in history all the resources 
of a nation at war were placed under the control of 
the Government. 

The Committee, however, was not yet secure. In 
his Phre Duchesne Hubert accused it of slackness in 
carrying on the war, and attacked it for failing to 
exterminate die “federalists” and other enemies within 
the dates. Force was given to these charges by news 
of me angry resistance in the provinces to the general 
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conscription, and by Biilaud-Varenne’s report of the 
confusion reigning in the army of the north. Then, 
on September 4, it was officially announced that the 
English and Spaniards had occupied Toulon. The 
working people of Paris were infuriated by the peren¬ 
nial shortage of wages and of bread, ana an excited 
crowd at me H6tel de Ville was only too ready to 
listen to Chaumette’s incitement to a class war. In 
vairr the Convention hastily passed a decree fixing a 
maximum price for necessaries. The Hcbertists saw 
their chance, and called on the labourers to force the 
Convention to adopt the measures that would save 
them. In spite of Robespierre’s opposition, the 
Jacobins followed suit, and on the 5th a vast proces¬ 
sion, led by Pachc and Chaumette, set out from the 
Hotel de Ville for the hall of the Assembly. 

The Convention, overwhelmed by the mob, did all 
that was required of it. On Danton’s motion, and 
without referring to the Committee of Public Safety, 
it passed decrees establishing the Revolutionary Army 
—for the coercion of the refractory; providing for the 
payment of those attending the assemblies of the 
sections—which were, however, to meet only twice 
weekly; and reorganizing the Revolutionary Tribunal 
so as to make its procedure more speedy. On the 
motion of Billaud-Varenne, it decreed that the 
Girondin ex-Ministcrs Lebrun and Clavi&re be sent 
for trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Next day 
the Committee accepted the situation thus forced upon 
them; and, at their request, two conspicuous H£bertist 
leaders in the demonstration, Billaud-Varenne and 
Collot d’Hcrbois, were added to their number. 
Danton, whose name had been put forward, refused 
to stand—in an evil hour for himself. 

The system of the Terror, thus legalized, was 
rapidly perfected. The Revolutionary Tribunal, for 
greater expedition, was increased in numbers and 
divided into four sections, while its procedure tended 
to become more summary as the number of those tried 
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by it increased. On September 17 the Convention 
passed a measure which added indefinitely to this 
number. This was the terrible Law of the Suspects/ 
which enacted that all suspects were to be sent before 
the Tribunal or imprisoned for the duration of the 
war, and defined as suspects all who “ by their con¬ 
duct or connections, their conversation or writings M 
showed disaffection or even indifference to the Revolu¬ 
tion, and all those who could not give a satisfactory 
account of the sources of their wealth or who fell 
short in the performance of their civic duties. To 
enforce this law a revolutionary committee was estab¬ 
lished in every commune. 

The Great Committee now consolidated its power. 
Oh September 20 Thuriot, who shared Danton’s com¬ 
paratively moderate views, resigned; and on October 3 
the opposition in the Convention was weakened by 
the proscription of the Girondin deputies, of whom 
nineteen managed to escape and forty-one were cited 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, while the seventy- 
six who had signed the protest of June 2 were placed 
under arrest. The way was now open for the estab¬ 
lishment of the all-powerful, centralized authority 
which it was thought the perils of the times demanded 
and, incidentally, was essential to the carrying through 
of that social revolution which, in varying degrees, 
was the ideal of all the leading members of the 
Committee. 

On September 29 was passed the Law of the 
General Maximum, by which the prices, not only of 
food, but of all necessaries were fixed at so low a 
figure as to threaten all traders with ruin. It was a 
law which thfi local authorities could not or would 
not enforce. The Convention had hitherto coerced die 
recalcitrant by means of the representatives on mis¬ 
sion who, since it was impossible to control them, 
had acted in the most arbitrary fashion, deposing 
audmrities, issuing ordinances, taxing die rich tor die 
benefit of the poor, and so on, with scant regard for 
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Ac law. It was proposed to substitute a uniform 
control for this chaotic intervention, and on October ro 
Saint-Just laid a plan for such control before die 
Convention. “ The laws are revolutionary,*’ he said, 
“ but those who enforce them are not.” The Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety must supervise not only the 
Ministers but, through the representatives on mission, 
Ac generals and all authorities. The Constitution 
must be suspended and the Government declared 
revolutionary until the peace. Resistance to the Law 
of Ac Maximum must be crushed by the central 
Revolutionary Army, detachments of which should be 
quartered on refractory communes. The Convention 
obediently adopted all these proposals. 

The suspension of the Constitution of 1793 left 
that of 1791 in force, with its decentralization of 
authority among a number of local, elected bodies. 
To remedy this the Convention passed, on December 4, 
a decree empowering the Great Committee to 
nominate a procurcur national in each department, 
with power to supervise and, if necessary, to depose 
the elected authorities. Any authorities tnus deposed 
were to be replaced by substitutes nominated by the 
procurcurs and the representatives on mission, after 
consulting the local revolutionary societies. Thus the 
whole administrative system of France was once more 
centralized in Paris. The Great Committee had estab¬ 
lished an effective dictatorship. 

It was the dictatorship of a minority, and minorities 
can only rule by terror. The machinery was ready, 
and the work or crushing the disaffectea began. On 
October 9 Lyons, after an heroic resistance, fell to 
the republicans, and the wholesale executions of the 
prisoners continued, under the direction of Fouchi 
and Collot d’Herbois, until far into November. In 
December followed the so-called noyaies of Nantes, 
where Carrier—since guillotine and muskets could not 
dear the crowded prisons fast enough—ordered Ac 
prisoners to be drowned in batches in the Loire. In 
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Paris the Revolutionary Tribunal had also mi 
vigorously to work. On October 16 Marie Antoinette 
went to the scaffold. On the 31st twenty-one of the 
Girondin leaders were guillotined. In November 
Philippe Egalitc, once the hero of the mob, went to 
his death amid jeers and howls of execration. Madame 
Roland suffered in place of her husband, who had 
escaped, but killed himself on learning the news. 
The Feuillants followed, among them Barnave, and 
poor Bailly, whose share in the “ massacre of the 
"Champ de Mars” had never been forgiven. Among 
the others who shared their fate—and they were many 
—were four generals: Brunet, Houchard, Lamor- 
li&re, and Biron. The Great Committee was making 
a clean sweep of all those whom it suspected of 
opposing its policy. 

Its policy was 44 thorough,” and this was now 
applied to the army. The indecisive victory of 
Hondschootc, on September 7, over the allied British 
and Dutch under the Duke of York had not tended 
to commend the existing system. The armies were 
still ill-found and disorganized; there was perpetual 
friction between the regulars and the volunteers, and 
both distrusted their aristocratic generals. The Com¬ 
mittee, under Carnot’s inspiration, proceeded to 
remedy this. The old generals were replaced by 
younger men, who for the most part—like Jourdan, 
Hoche, and Pichcgru—had been private soldiers under 
die old regime. The firstfruits of this reform was 
Jourdan’s victory at Wattignics on October 16, which 
forced Coburg to retreat and saved Maubeuge from 
capture. During the following months the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the army proceeded. The regulars and 
volunteers wise amalgamated, the blue uniform of 
the National Guards being substituted for the white 
of the old army. The officers of lower rank were 
henceforth to be elected by the men, whose privations 
they shared, and thus the old class jealousy was 
eliminated; for every private now felt fftaf he carried 
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a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. Above all, the 
new armies were given an unheard-of mobility, mainly 
by Ac organization of a transport system and the 
abolition of the host of women and camp-followers 
generally by which the old armies had been, and 
those or Ac Allies continued to be, hampered. The 
republican forces which faced the Coalition in 1794 
were of a very different mettle from whose which in 
Ac first stages of the war had fled at the first onset. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE LEGAUZED TERROR 

The unity of the Great Committee, due to Ac exclu¬ 
sion of the Dantonists, did not last long. Men of Ae 
type of Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon, wiA 
tneir vision of the republic founded upon virtue, had 
little in common with ruffians like Collot d’Herbois 
and Billaud-Varenne or loose-living cynics like Herault 
de S£chelles. There was a divergence In methods as 
well as aims. The H6bertists, whom Ae insurrection 
of September 5 had exalted, raged against the rich 
and against the Church; and, since Aey were largely 
recruited from among the foreign revolutionists in 
Paris, Aey pressed for the extension of revolutionary 
propaganda, and therefore war, into countries hiAerto 
neutral. Their power was based on Ac Commune, 
which was jealous of Ae Great Committee, and on 
Ae Cordeliers, who “put Aeir trust in daggers.” 
Robespierre and his associates, on Ae oAer hana, who 
were supreme in the Jacobin Club, disliked illegal 
violence and mob rule; while denouncing priests as 
“ fanatics ” Aey opposed—if only as inexpedient — 
Ae forcible suppression of CaAolic worship; and Aey 
held it folly to alienate Ae neutral countries from 
which Ac Republic drew its supplies. 
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- the first trial of strength was about rdigion. On 
October 5 the Convention, in spite of Roempserie's 
misgivings, adopted the Revolutionary Calendar, which 
started a new era with September a2, 1793, the date of 
the proclamation of the Republic. The months were 
given names descriptive ot their seasonal character, 
invented by Fabre d'figlantine, who was a poet as well 
as a peculator, and instead of the Christian Sunday 
every tenth day ( decadi ) was set aside as a holy day 
of tne Republic. This produced the confusion ana 
dissension which Robespierre had feared. The repre¬ 
sentatives on mission at once began harrying die 
clergy, turning their churches into “ temples of truth,” 
and forcing upon them the civic festival of the dccadi. 
Catholic worship, however, continued to be carried 
on nearly everywhere. 

In Paris the Hebcrtists resolved to make a clean 
sweep of “ superstition.” They had evaded the law 
of September 5, limiting the meetings of the sectional 
assemblies, by setting up in all the sections popular 
societies, which were federated under a central com¬ 
mittee. On the night of October 6 these sent a deputa¬ 
tion to Gobel, Bishop of Paris, calling upon him to 
renounce his religion, which he did next day in the 
Convention in his own name and that of his episcopal 
vicars. Nearly all the bishops and priests who were 
deputies followed his example, amid the applause of 
the Assembly. Grfgoire, Bishop of Blois, however, 
when he heard what was happening, hurried down to 
the Convention and boldly refused to renounce either 
his religion or his office. His courage was rewarded, 
the Assembly shouting: “ Let Grcgoire have his 
way !” But, in spite of his protest, the process of 
d^^mdanizatmn went on apace. On November 10 
the cathedral of Ndtre Dame, converted into a Temple 
if Reason, was the scene of a great civic festival at 
width an actress from the Opera, draped in die tri- 
cokmr, figured as the genius of Liberty. 

There wore other troubles* There were rumours of 
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a foreign plot, fomented by Pitt and involving foreign 
financier# with whom members of the Convention and 
the Committee were in dose touch. Hlberttsts and 
Jao>bins took up the cry against them; and Fabrc 
d’Eglantine, himself involved, thought to divert sus¬ 
picion by denouncing to Robespierre certain bankers 
and those H£bertists who, like Chabot and Hcrault, 
were their intimates. Chabot, as a counter-stroke, 
revealed the fraud connected with the winding up of 
the Company of the Indies, in which Fabre had been 
a chief actor. The revelations, once begun, embraced 
ever-widening cirdcs, including many adherents of 
Danton, and even touching Danton himself. Hubert, 
alarmed by the arrest of several of his followers, re¬ 
doubled his republican zeal and, on November 21, 
proposed at the Jacobin Club that the saintly Madame 
Elizabeth, the late King’s sister, and the surviving 
Girondins should be sent to the guillotine. But Robe¬ 
spierre crushed him with acid eloquence. Would the 
tyrants be impressed by the death of ** the contemp¬ 
tible sister of Capet ” ? As for the priests, why fear 
them? Fanaticism had fled at the approach of Reason, 
but the surest way to bring it back again was to 
persecute it. This had its effect. The and-Cathoiic 
zealots were checked, and on December 7 the Con¬ 
vention decreed liberty of worship. 

Robespierre, however, was faced by another anxiety. 
The Dantonists, denounced as “ Indulgents,” were 
hoping to stem the Terror by ousting the H6bertists 
from the Great Committee, the renewal of which was 
due. Danton himself, who had been absent for some 
weeks, returned to Paris on November 20, and on the 
22nd speke in die Convention against the violence 
done to the Church and in favour of mercy: “ l pro¬ 
pose that men’s blood should be spared!” On 
December 5 he made at the Jacobins a vain bid for 
support, and on the same day Camille Desmoulins 
published the first number of nis Vi tux Cordelier, in 
which he pleaded for moderation, attacked the tyranny 
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of* the Great Committee, and denounced the violence 
of the Hehertists, whom he accused of being the 
agents of Pitt, paid to discredit the Revolution. 

Robespierre was ready to accept the aid of the 
Dantonists against the extremists of the Left, but he 
was opposed to any relaxation of the Terror. The 
^ military situation was still critical. Hoche had been 
defeated at Pirmascns and Kaiserslautern; Wurmscr 
had invaded Alsace and was threatening Strasbourg; 
the Vendcans were still advancing. Not till the third 
week in December did better news reach Paris. On 
ihe 24th it was known that the British had evacuated 
Toulon. Then came tidings of the defeat of the 
Vendcans at Le Mans and Savanay; and, finally, it 
was learned that Wurmser had been driven from the 
lines of Weissenburg, and that Hoche was marching 
to the relief of Landau and Pichegru to recapture 
Mainz. 

It was not, however, as a war policy only that 
Robespierre had need of the Terror. He needed it 
for the realization of his ideal; for how could the 
reign of virtue be established when every day brought 
fresh evidence of corruption in the body politic? 
Amid the babel of recrimination, indeed, it was hard 
to discover clear evidence of guilt. Just now suspicion 
fell on the Hebcrtists, who were weakened on the 
committee by the virtual suspension of H£rault, sus¬ 
pected of traffic with the enemy, and by the absence 
of Collet d’Herbois on his dreaaful mission to Lyons. 
Chabot and his associates were already in prison, and 
on December 18 the Convention, on the accusation 
of Fabre d’Eglantine, decreed the arrest of Vincent, 
Ronsin, and Maillard, high executive officials and 
#&rage Cordeffers. This embittered the strife between 
the Indulgent*, supported by the majority of the Con* 
vendon, and the ultra-democrats, whose power was 
based on the Commune and the popular societies. 
The conflict spread all over France; everywhere there 
Were denunciations, arrests, and the " purifying ” of 
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public bodies—in contrary senses, according to we 
opinion locally dominant. The whole machinery of 
government threatened to collapse, and the enforce¬ 
ment of the Maximum and other emergency measures 
became impossible. 

For all this Robespierre blamed both the Indulgents 
and the ultra-democrats; the first were protectors of 
corruption, the second fomenters of disturbance. For 
the moment, however, circumstances forced him and 
the Committee to tend towards the latter. The attempt 
of the Dantonists to capture the Great Committee had 
broken down on the decision of the Convention to 
postpone its renewal. On December 21 Collot 
a’Hcrbois had returned from Lyons, bringing with 
him the head of the martyred Chalier, which was 
carried in solemn procession to its shrine in the 
Pantheon. Then, on the 26th, the committee appointed 
to inquire into the scandal of the Company of the 
Indies reported that Fabrc d’Eglantine, the accuser of 
others, was himself guilty. This gave the H£bertists 
a respite. Inquiries followed; and on January 13, 1794, 
Fabre d’Eglantine *was arrested, while a few days later 
Ronsin and Vincent were set at liberty. 

Meanwhile, die Maximum and the regime of co¬ 
ercion generally had only increased the universal 
distress, and the influence of the Indulgents was 
growing. To the fanatics of the Great Committee the 
sickness of the body politic seemed to call for a more 
drastic cure. On Ventose 8 (February 26) Saint-Just 
laid before the Convention the programme of a new 
social revolution. The Terror, he declared, was the 
essential condition of a democratic republic, and must 
be maintained until the morals of the citizens had 
been purified. He denounced those who talked of 
indulgence; for “ what constitutes a republic is the 
destruction of that which is opposed to it,” and he 
ended by proposing the confiscation of the property 
of the enemies of the Republic and its distribution 
among the needy. The decree was passed. 


3 
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This drastic social programme should have appealed 
to the H6bertists. They were, however, full or wrath 
at the treatment they had received, and not so con¬ 
scious of virtue as to feel safe. Robespierre had 
warned them of the consequences if they tried to stir 
up insurrection; but fear and anger made them reck¬ 
less. Already, on February ax, Hubert had attacked 
the Robespierrists for allowing food speculators to go 
scot-free and keeping the surviving Girondins from 
the guillotine; Ronsin and Vincent had used their 
liberty to rage at large; Carrier had openly appealed 
to the Commune and sections to march against the 
Committee. This appeal had met with scant response; 
but on March 9 Robespierre learned that a fresh 
insurrection was being planned. The time had come 
to strike. Rumours were spread abroad that the 
H£bertists were in league with Pitt to ruin the Revolu¬ 
tion, and on the night of the 23rd their leaders were 
arrested. The fickle mob of Paris clamoured for their 
blood, and on the 24th they were sent to the guillotine. 
The Cordelier Club, terrified by the execution of its 
leaders, dissolved into its elements. Robespierre was 
free to turn his attention to the Indulgcnts. 

Opportunely for him, the committee of inquiry 
had just presented its report on the fraudulent specu¬ 
lators under arrest—Chabot, Basire, Fabre dTglantine, 
and others. Many of them had been closely associated 
with Danton, ana Robespierre decided to involve him 
and the other leading Indulgents—Desmoulins, Dela¬ 
croix, Philippeaux—in the charges against them. On 
March 31 tie moved in the Convention that they 
should be sent for trial. ** I say that he who trembles 
at this moment is guilty,” he said, " for innocence is 
never afraid #£ the public vigilance!” That was 
enough* To have voted against the trial of the 
JDantonists would have been to express doubt of the 
purity of popular justice—a perilous opinion. So 
Panton and bus followers were sent before the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal, to be tried with Chabot, Fabre, and 
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other rogues. To show the close connection between 
the conspirators o£ the Left and Right, the H6bcrtist 
Herault de S&helles was included m the batch. 

The trial, which lasted from Germinal 13-16 
([April 3-6), was a travesty of justice. Danton, who 
in the Convention had displayed a strange apathy, 
defended himself with the eloquence of anger and 
despair. When judges and jury showed signs of 
wavering, commissaries from the Committee of 
General Security were sent to stiffen the panel; when 
Danton*s great voice was found to be reaching and 
influencing the crowd outside, the drums were ordered 
to beat, as they had beaten when Louis XVI. had tried 
to speak from the scaffold. Thus the desired verdict 
was obtained, and on April 6 Danton and his friends 
were guillotined, together with Herault, Fabre, 
Chabot, and a crowd of minor figures, including the 
Abbe d’Espagnac, a fraudulent army contractor, 
Guzman, an unclassed Spanish grandee turned Cor¬ 
delier, and General Wcstermann, accused of com¬ 
plicity in the schemes of Dumouriez. In the Great 
Committee and the Republic the “ triumvirate ”—the 
incorruptible Robespierre, the inflexible Saint-Just, the 
“ gentle-hearted ** paralytic Couthon—now reigned 
supreme. And the greatest of these was Robespierre. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE 

The Great Committee was now supreme, the Con¬ 
vention a mere machine for registering its decrees, and 
in the committee all authority was now concentrated. 
Many representatives on mission were recalled, the 
local revolutionary tribunals were suppressed, and 
henceforth all prisoners were to be sent to Paris for 
trial, or to be dealt with by special commissions 
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appointed by the Committee. Certainly there was to 
be no relaxation of the Terror. But it was to be 
directed to die ends of 44 virtue for the republican 
regime was, according to Saint-Just, “ the transition 
from corruption to probity.’* So the proconsuls who, 
like Taliicn and Ysabeau at Bordeaux, had used their 
powers to blackmail the rich were recalled, while 
{tumbler robbers masquerading in the cap of liberty, 
like a certain Jourdan ” Coup-tctc ” of Vaucluse, were 
sent to the guillotine. As for 44 counter-revolution¬ 
aries,” none was too humble to escape. The terrible 
Commission of Orange, which began work on May io, 
condemned 332 prisoners to death; and, by order of 
the Committee, the village of Bedoin was burnt to the 
ground, because its 44 tree of liberty ” had been cut 
down and none of the villagers was patriotic enough 
to say who had done it. 

Yet the people were not content! The Committee 
had fixed a maximum for prices, but this very fact 
prevented the fixing of a minimum for wages. Terror 
itself could not force people to sell at a loss, and the 
natural effect of the maximum, where it could be 
enforced, was to drive wages down. The result was 
seething discontent among the working-classes, which 
broke out in sporadic riots and strikes. The only 
persons content with the system were the munition 
manufacturers and the innumerable agents of the 
administration whose inquisitorial methods infuriated 
the people. 

It was now decided to give a new consecration to 
the Republic founded upon virtue. By decree of the 
Convention the relics of Rousseau were enshrined in 
the Pantheon, and on Floreal 18 (May 17) Robespierre 
presented to flle Convention the articles of a re- 

r biican religion based on that of the Savoyard Vicar. 

was the civic cult inaugurated by the Feast of 
Reason in N&tre Dame, but with a touch of divinity 
added; for the existence of die Supreme Being and of 
the immortality of the soul were to be established by 
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law. The decree was passed, and it was decided that 
on Prairial 30 (June 8 ) a great festival should be held 
in honour of the Supreme Being and of Nature. 

This ceremony was attended by a vast concourse of 
people, and Robespierre, as president of the Conven¬ 
tion, pontificated. It was a dangerous exaltation, and 
murmurs, ribald remarks and threats were audible 
among the deputies massed on the dais behind the 
chair on which Robespierre sat enthroned—and alone. 
Yet the day passed without untoward incident; and all 
over France similar feasts were celebrated. Every¬ 
where the new civic services replaced the Catholic 
Mass. 

But the people were not yet virtuous, and the 
process of making them so must be speeded up. So 
on Prairial 22 Couthon proposed the famous law 
depriving prisoners tried before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal or the right to employ counsel or to call 
witnesses for the defence, and making deputies liable 
to arrest without a previous decree of the Assembly. 
The law was passed; but it struck consternation into 
all. No one was safe, either in person or property; 
for one object of the law was to nasten the distribu¬ 
tion among the needy of the confiscated wealth of 
the condemned. Fear and resentment grew apace. 
Between Prairial 23 and Thermidor 8 (June n- 
July 2 6) 1,285 people were guillotined, the prisoners 
being tried—if trial it could be called—m large 
batches. Even the bloodthirsty rabble of Paris 
sickened of the sight, and the guillotine had to be 
moved from the Place de la Revolution to the distant 
gate of Le Trone. 

The Terror had been endured because of the 
external danger to France, and every day now made 
this danger more remote. So far as the war was con¬ 
cerned, the dictatorship of the Great Committee had 
Justified itself, and the new organization and tactics 
were proving their worth. In May the French 
Occupied the passes into Piedmont. Chi the 16th the 
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great forward sweep of the allied British and Austrians 
Was stopped by their defeat at Lille, and a few days 
later Jour dan had crossed the Meuse and was threat¬ 
ening Charleroi. On June 26 the French victory at 
Fleurus dealt a shattering blow to the Coalition, wnich 
was showing signs of breaking up. As an instrument 
of war the Terror had done its work, and none but 
fanatics would wish to retain it as an instrument of 
moral and social regeneration. 

The movement against Robespierre gathered force. 
Fouche, Tallien, ana other corrupt ex-proconsuls knew 
that they were marked out for punishment, and 
worked against him in the Convention and the com¬ 
mittees. In the Great Committee itself there was 
conflict. The majority resented the domination of the 
triumvirate, Carnot, in the course of a violent quarrel 
with Saint-Just about military matters, called them 
“ridiculous dictators/’ On July 3, after a violent 
scene, Robespierre ceased to attend the Committee or 
die Convention. To disappear and maintain a 
mysterious silence was a famous trick of his, and Tull 
of ominous import What mischief was he hatching 
now? Fear gripped all hearts, and Fouche did his 
best to increase it by circulating sccrcdy a proscrip¬ 
tion list, alleged to have been drawn up by Robe¬ 
spierre, containing some sixty names—to which more 
might be added. And then Robespierre broke silence. 
On Thermidor 8 he read to the Convention a long, 
carefully prepared indictment of the general corrup¬ 
tion and depravity, denouncing those who had 
slandered him, and calling on the Convention to 
purge die Committee of General Security of the 
“horde of scoundrels” who constituted it and the 
Committee oPPublic Safety of those who sowed dis¬ 
sension. 

The Convention listened to this harangue in con¬ 
sternation. Robespierre had named no names, and 
since none was specified, ail were threatened. In the 
first access of fear the Convention ordered the speech^ 

* s \k $k 
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to be printed. Then a deputy shouted out: “ Name 
those whom you accuse 1 ” The cry was taken up: 
shouts of “ Name them P came from all parts of the 
hall. But Robespierre kept silence; and this silence 
was his ruin. The deputies, with a courage inspired 
by fear, now reversed their previous vote and ordered 
that the speech should be examined by the Great 
Committee. “What!** cried Robespierre, “you send 
my speech to be examined by the very men I accuse!” 
His protest was drowned in a roar of rage and 
defiance. 


He appealed from the Convention to the Jacobin 
Club, where that night he repeated his speech with 
great applause. But while he talked his enemies 
acted, and all was arranged for his destruction when, 
next day, he appeared once more in the Convention. 
When Saint-Just rose to speak he was refused a hear¬ 
ing, and the same was the case with Robespierre him¬ 
self. Amid howls of rage decrees were passed ordering 
the arrest of Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon, 
together with that of Augustin Robespierre and a 
deputy named Lcbas, who asked to share their fate. 

The issue, however, was not yet decided. The 
Commune, the Jacobin Club and the revolutionary 
sections were on Robespierre’s side. The gaolers re¬ 
fused to receive Robespierre when he was brought 
to them, and he found asylum at the police head¬ 
quarters, while the others ultimately joined the 
Commune in the H&tel de Ville. The Commune, 
meanwhile, had ordered the tocsin to be sounded to 
rouse the sections, and Hanriot had summoned the 
National Guard. Had Robespierre at once joined the 
others and headed the movement against the Con¬ 
vention, he might yet have been victorious. But any 
such action would have been contrary to his nature; 
he expected to be sent before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and, like Marat, triumphantly acquitted; 
and it was not till he learned that the Convention 



outlawed him and his associates—which* meant 
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their condemnation without trial-—that at last, late 
at night, he joined the insurrectionary committee at 
the Hotel de Ville. 

It was too late. The sansculottes militia assembled 
at Hanriot’s command, kept waiting for hours with¬ 
out food, had gradually melted away; and when die 
bourgeois forces, hastily collected by the Convention, 
reached the Place de Grevc, they found it half empty 
and had no difficulty in penetrating into the Hotel 
de. Ville. Robespierre, his jaw shattered by a pistol 
ball, was arrested together with his associates. Next 
day, Thermidor io, after their identity had been 
verified, they were sent to the guillotine, twenty-two 
in number. On the nth the same fate befell seventy 
members of the Commune. The bloody reign of the 
revolutionary idealists was over. 


CHAPTER X 
THE REACTION 

The men who had overthrown Robespierre were cer¬ 
tainly not idealists. Most of them nad been more 
ruthless terrorists than he, and with meaner motives. 
Nor did they contemplate a change of system; for 
on Thermidor n Barere told the Convention that 
Robespierre’s overthrow had been but “ a partial com¬ 
motion *' which would have no effect upon the opera¬ 
tions of the Government. But the mass of the nation, 
for whom the fall of Robespierre meant the end of the 
Terror, had other views. There was a sudden outcry 
against Jacobm tyranny. In Paris the “ gilded youth ” 
(jeunesst dorW) oegan cudgelling the Jacobins out of 
die coffee-houses, and pamphlets were circulated de¬ 
nouncing Barfcrc and his colleagues as “ Robespierre’s 
tail/* 

The Convention, though alarmed by the royalist 
colour of the reaction, yielded step by step, in some 
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cases willingly enough. Fouquier-Tinvillc, the hor¬ 
rible public prosecutor to the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
was arrested and ultimately guillotinea, and the 
Tribunal reformed. On August 16 the Commune was 
suppressed, and the National Guard of Paris placed 
unaer the control of the Convention. The Convention, 
moreover, had no intention of submitting any longer 
to the domination of the Committee of Public Safety. 
On August 24 the task of supervising the Ministries 
was divided among twelve committees, the Committee 
of Public Safety acting only as a sort of liaison be¬ 
tween them; it was arranged that one-fourth of each 
committee should retire every month, and (hat those 
retiring were not to be eligible for re-election until 
after a month’s interval. At the same time the in¬ 
famous law of Prairial 22 was repealed, and the parlia¬ 
mentary immunity of deputies was reaffirmed. The 
dictatorship of the Great Committee was at an end. 

A struggle for power began between the various 
groups. Six members of the Committee of Public 
Safety duly retired, including Bar£re, Collot d’Hcrbois, 
and Billaud-Varenne, their places being filled by 
“ Indulgents.” Among these was Tallicn, who 
with Fr£ron—like himself one of the worst of 
the terrorists—had headed the opposition to 
“ Robespierre’s tail.” He now denounced the whole 
system of the Terror and called for the liberty of the 
Press. The cry was taken up by the sections, which 
also demanded the restoration of the people’s right 
to elect the authorities. But the influence of the 
Mountain was still strong enough to quell this agita¬ 
tion; on September 3 Tallicn and Fr£ron were ex¬ 
pelled from die Jacobin Club, and on the 21st the 
solemn translation of Marat’s relics to the Pantheon 
advertised the power of the Montagnards. During the 
next two months, however, their influence in Paris 
steadily decreased. There was famine in the city; die 
assignats continued to sink in value, prices rose, and 
the starving people ascribed their misery to the system 
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established under the Terror, To all this was added 
the sensation caused by the revelations at the trial erf 
Carrier's accomplices in the atrocities at Nantes, which 
began on September 8, Carrier himself being tried 
and executed in November. The reorganized Com- 
mittec of General Security had the support of public 
opinion in releasing thousands of suspects. On 
November i the Convention repealed the law of 
Ventfise sequestrating the property of the suspects, and 
on the nth the Jacobin Club was finally closed. 

The reaction now proceeded apace. On December $ 
the surviving Girondins were recalled to the Conven¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, on the 5th, Lccointre had charged 
Bar6re and his associates—Biliaud, Coliot, and Vadicr 
—with being “ accomplices of Robespierre,’* and the 
Convention now voted that this charge should be 
examined by a commission. On the 23rd the Law of 
the Maximum was repealed and liberty of commerce 
restored; there was also a wholesale dismissal of 
administrative officials appointed before Xhermidor. 
At the same time, however, the Convention, to prove 
its republicanism, decreed that the anniversary of the 
death of Louis XVI. should be kept as a national 
festival. 

The laws against the Church were also gradually 
relaxed. The new 44 civic ” religion, with its classical 
symbolism and dull speechifying on the moral virtues, 
had fallen flat, an a already many churches were 
being used for Catholic worship with the connivance 
erf the local authorities. The process was hastened 
by the course of the insurrection in the west. The 
horror excited by die revelations at the trial of Carrier 
was heightened by the atrocities of the sansculotte 
General Tunfeu and his “infernal columns’* in the 
Vendee. The country had been turned into a desert; 
but the rising, so far from being quelled, had spread 
to the north of the Loire, where bands of Chouans, 
led by country gentlemen and priests, were carrying on 
a cruel guerilla war against the republicans. The Con- 
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vention decided to try conciliation, and this led to the 
conclusion erf formal treaties with the Vendeans 
(February 15) and Chouans (April ao) which, among 
other things, guaranteed them liberty of worship. The 
extension of the same principle to all France logically 
followed, and on February 22, 1795, the Convention 
allowed the Catholics the use of such churches as had 
not been turned into republican temples. 

On February 16 the commission reported that the 
charges against Barcre and his associates were well 
founded. On March 2 twenty Montagnards, including 
four ex-members of the Committee of General Security, 
were arrested. To save the principal persons incrim¬ 
inated the Mountain now stirred up the populace, and 
on Germinal 12 (April 1) a mob, largely of women, in¬ 
vaded the Convention with cries or 4 * Bread and the 
Constitution of 1793!” The plan failed; for the Con¬ 
vention entrusted its defence to General Pichegru— 
forerunner of Napoleon—whose troops quickly restored 
order. Barerc, Collot d’Herbois, Billaua-Varennc, and 
Vadier were tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal and 
sentenced to be deported to Cayenne. 

In the country at large the reaction grew in violence, 
culminating during May and June in the “ White 
Terror ’* in the south, during which hundreds of 
imprisoned Jacobins were massacred. At the centre, 
too, the process continued. During April, by decree 
of the Convention, the terrorist sections were dis¬ 
armed, the National Guard was reorganized, and the 
army staffs were “ purified ’* of their Jacobin officers 
—including Napoleon Bonaparte. But the misery of 
the common people had now reached its climax, and 
00 Prairial 1 (May 20, 1795) they once more rose, 
and flooded the hall of the Convention with the same 
cry of M Bread and the Constitution of 1793.” This 
insurrection, suppressed by the troops of General 
Menou, gave the excuse for the arrest of the remaining 
Montagnard deputies. Only Carnot, “ the organizer <3 
victory,** was spared. 
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Another danger threatened die Convention; a 
royalist agitation was everywhere gathering force, and 
in June die Vcndeans and Chouans were once more 
in arms. On June 8, however, the pew litde Dauphin 
died, which ruined the plans of the Feuiilants for the 
restoration of the monarchy of 179a; and on July %6 
the SmigrSs who had landed on the peninsula of 
Quiberon in support of the Vendeans suffered a crush¬ 
ing defeat. The summary execution of 748 of the 
prisoners put a fresh barrier of blood between the 
regicides in the Convention and a restoration of the 
Crown. 

Meanwhile, a committee had been at work on the 
Constitution, and their proposals were submitted to 
the Convention on June 23. The Constitution was not 
democratic. Elections to the legislature were to be 
indirect, and a high property qualification was fixed for 
the secondary electors. The “ legislative body ” (Corps 
legislatif) was divided into two chambers—a Council 
of Five Hundred, chosen by the electoral assemblies, 
and a Council of Ancients, elected by the two councils 
in common, which had no right to initiate laws, but 
could suspend for a year those sent up to it. Execu¬ 
tive authority was vested in a Directory of five, elected 
by the Anctens from a list prepared by the Five 
Hundred, one director retiring each year. The sub¬ 
stantial gains of the Revolution were safeguarded, 
but political dubs, armed assemblies and collective 
petitioning were forbidden. Above all, the establish¬ 
ment of frocurcurs of the Government in the local 
administrative bodies revived the rigid centralization 
of the old regime. 

ThtS' Constitution might have been accepted by 
AT pc ople without demur, and have ended the 
Relation, but for an expedient by which the 
timbers of the Convention thought to perpetuate 
'^iJietr own power. This was the decree of August 18, 
by which two-thirds of the members of the Conven¬ 
tion were to pass into the new Corps tegislatif, the 
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choice being left to the primary assemblies. Wheat 
the Constitution was submitted to the latter the decree 
of the 44 two-thirds ” was accepted by a very narrow 
margin. There had been a strong agitation against it, 
and when, on Vend^miaire 8 (September 23), the Con¬ 
stitution was proclaimed, all but four of the Paris 
sections rose in arms and, strengthened by 30,000 
National Guards, marched on the Convention. 
Barras called General Bonaparte to his assistance. 
The young soldier, who remembered the 10th of 
August, knew what to do. Neither side had any 
cannon, and cannon would decide the day. He sent 
Murat with his horsemen to the camp of Les Sablons 
to fetch guns, and these he posted in positions com¬ 
manding all the approaches to the Tuilcrics. When, 
on Vendemiaire 13, the insurgent columns advanced, 
they were scattered by grape-shot. With that all 
resistance came to an end. On October 26 the Con¬ 
vention dissolved, and the Directory came into power. 
France, as the communist “ Gracchus ” Babeuf put it, 
was to be governed by an “ oligarchy of politicians.” 


CHAPTER XI 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

The period of four years during which this oligarchy 
of politicians ruled France was, so far as the internal 
state of the country is concerned, one of almost un¬ 
relieved gloom. Of the five original Directors Rewbell 
was a forceful but unscrupulous politician, Barras a 
venal adventurer, and La Revelliere L^peaux a fanatical 
anti-Catholic; all three were informed with the Jacobin 
spirit, while Carnot and Letourneur, who favoured 
moderate policies, had little influence. Thus there was 
small chance of the country setding down into con¬ 
stitutional habits. The new triumvirate, indeed, had 
no intention of allowing it to do so; for, haring 
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grasped power, they meant to keep it. France groaned 
under a regime as inefficient as it was arbitrary, and 
die remedies provided by the Constitution were of no 
avail; for, when the elections went against them, the 
triumvirs appealed to the sword. The coup d'Stat of 
Fructidor 18 (September 4,1797), by which Bonaparte’s 
lieutenant General Augcreau confirmed the unholy 
triumvirate in power, was but the first of a series of 
such “ strokes of State.” 

France might have made peace, for the Coalition 
was breaking up; but the dependence of the Directors 
on the army forced them to continue the war. They 
had other reasons. They feared the return of victorious 
generals and the menace of disbanded armies; cor¬ 
ruption and maladministration had emptied the 
Treasury, and the plunder of the conqucredi countries 
supplied a bitter need. So they pressed on the war, half 
conscious that they were forging the weapon that was 
to be turned against themselves. For the French people, 
sick of civilian misrule, were beginning to turn 
dazzled eyes to the rising star of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the one leader who had never known defeat. 

France might well think that glory, not liberty, 
was her true birthright. Belgium, conquered by 
Pichcgru, was incorporated in the Republic; Holland 
had become a State democratic and dependent. The 
ill-success of Moreau and Jourdan’s invasion of Ger¬ 
many (June, 1796), was far out-weighed by Bonaparte’s 
career of victory in Italy, culminating in the signature 
of the preliminaries of peace with Austria at Leobcn in 
April, 1797, an< 3 the definitive treaty of Campo Formio 
on October 17. Northern Italy had become a republic, 
nominally independent, but in which the French 
seemed firmly established; on March 9, 1798, the Ger¬ 
man countries on the left bank of the Rhine were 
ceded to France. The wildest dreams of Louis XIV. 
had been more than realized. Only England remained 
defiant and inexpugnable. 

The Directors feared the rising Caesar, and 
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willingly allowed Bonaparte to set out with the 
flower of the French armies to the conquest of Egypt 
(March, 1798). In his absence, they continued tneir 
aggressive policy—against Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Rome, Naples—everywhere upsetting thrones and 
pillaging without mercy. Then, in August, Nelson’s 
great victory of the Nile cut off Bonaparte and his 
army from Europe. The powers seized the opportunity 
to form a fresh coalition, and France, with her forces 
scattered and depleted, found herself faced by an 
alliance of Austria, Russia, Turkey, and Great Britain. 
Disaster followed disaster. The Russians and Austrians 
cleared the French out of Italy and the redoubtable 
Suvorov marched his Russians over the Alps, to join 
the Austrians in an invasion of France from the east. 
Meanwhile, the British and Russians had landed in 
Holland, and in Germany the French had been de¬ 
feated at Stockach (March 25); from these sides, too, 
invasion threatened. France seemed to be in the same 
straits as in 1792, menaced by overwhelming force 
from without, and torn by dissensions within. 

In face of this danger the Jacobins revived once 
more, and the shadow of Terror once more lay over 
the land. But again the want of harmony among 
the Allies saved the situation. Suvorov’s campaign 
broke down owing to the failure of the Austrians to 
co-operate with him; the English and Russians were 
forced out of Holland. Meanwhile the Directory— 
in which Siey£$ had now succeeded Rewbell as the 
dominating influence—had sent for Bonaparte, as the 
one man who could save the situation. Bonaparte, 
conscious that his time had come, and, without wait¬ 
ing for orders, had already started for France, which 
he reached on October 19. Sieyes hoped to use him as 
Rewbell had used Augercau, to effect sf military 
coup for his own benefit, while Bonaparte was 

willing to use Siey&s for his own ends. A plot was 
hatched, and the result was the coup a 6tat of 
Brumairt 18. 
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But, when Bonaparte's grenadiers had scattered the 
Ancients, and the frightened remnants of the Councils 
had substituted the Consulate for die Directory, it was 
not Sicy&s who was supreme* Of the three Consuls, 
two were Siey&s and a M. Ducos; but the First 
Consul was Bonaparte, and in his hands all power was 
concentrated—a power based nominally on the will of 
the people, but effectively on the support of the army. 
The great experiment in representative democracy had 
ended—as such experiments commonly do end—in a 
military dictatorship. 
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EUROPE IN THE AGE OF 
NAPOLEON 

CHAPTER I 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

It is almost impossible not to think of European 
history otherwise than as being divided into periods. 
The last two hundred and more years fall neatly, first, 
into the eighteenth century, which is usually taken to 
begin with 1715 (the death of Louis Quatorze); second, 
the period of war, of political, social, and intellectual 
disturbances, which began with the French Revolution 
in 1789 and ended with the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo in 1815; thirdly, the nineteenth century, 
which, as an historical period, endures from 1815 to 
the opening of the Great War in 1914; the years of 
the war and the post-war have as yet earned no 
distinctive title. 

The period 1789-181*5 was a great formative era. 
Potent ideas were spread about and took root, although 
they did not bear fruit until the succeeding years. But 
this great formative period from 1789 to 1815 cannot 
be understood without some comprehension of that 
curious old world of the eighteenth century which 
preceded it. 

The eighteenth century was a self-satisfied age, of 
tolerance and unbelief. Tne men of the age were not 
troubled by the problems of existence, nor were 
they painfully anxious to set the world aright. They 

7 
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believed in what Boswell* in his Life of Dr . Johnson, 
calls u the grand principle of subordination.” Society 
was a fixed and settled thing. If there was misery, 
there was also happiness; and probably the misery 
could not be helped. The men of the eighteentn 
century were like the Cardinal in John Ingles ant, who 
had cultivated his mind so that he could live with 
content and die with indifference, and who refused to 
be a reformer, saying: " Why should I embrace a life 
of restless annoyance and discomfort, of antagonism to 
existing systems of order, of certain failure, disappoint¬ 
ment, and the peevish protestation of a prophet, to 
whom the world will not listen?” 

These men, within the limits which they had set 
themselves, had solved the problem of existence. They 
took life as they found it, and were eminently practical. 
When Louis XIV., the most powerful monarch and 
one of the grandest figures of the previous age, died, 
Addison (as he wrote in the Spectator ) went round the 
political coffee-houses of the City to hear people’s com¬ 
ments. The typical comment ne heard was from a 
man saving: “ If the King of France is certainly dead, 
we shall have plenty of mackerel this season : our fish¬ 
ing will not be disturbed by privateers as it has been 
these ten years past.” The critic went on to consider 
** how the death of this great man will affect our 
pilchards, and by several other remarks, infused a 
general ioy into his whole audience.” 

In politics the outstanding feature of the eighteenth 
century on the Continent of Europe was a reaction 
against self-government or democracy. In the later 
Middle Ages and down to the end of the sixteenth 
century constitutions which were democratic, although 
only in a ver^limited sense, existed in most of the 
States of Continental Europe, as well as in England 
and Scotland. In the seventeenth century, however, 
the sovereigns began to take steps to suppress parlia¬ 
ments or “ assemblies of estates. The French Crown 
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was flic first completely to succeed in this effort In 
1614 die Estates General of France, which had existed 
for over four hundred years, was dissolved, never to 
reappear until the fateful year 1789. The Spanish 
Cortes maintained a perfunctory lire throughout die 
seventeenth century, but died off by the beginning 
of the eighteenth. Other Assemblies of Estates, in 
Sweden, in the separate provinces of Austria, and in 
certain other States, did, indeed, continue to live, but 
(except in the United Netherlands, the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, Venice, Genoa, and a few Free Cities) 
monarchs wielded all the power. 

While governments were autocratic throughout die 
eighteenth century, it cannot be said that they abused 
their power. Many of the autocrats anxiously served 
the State and did their best for the people; and these 
gained the name of “ Benevolent Despots.” The most 
famous were Frederick the Great of Prussia, Joseph II. 
of Austria, Catherine II. of Russia, and Charles HI. of 
Spain, The spirit of public service and the steal for 
governing inspired not only these great personalities; 
many of the little states, duchies, and principalities of 
Germany and Italy had hard-working, “ enlightened 0 
sovereigns, who reformed the courts of justice, founded 
schools and colleges, constructed roads and bridges, 
freed their serfs, and patronised artists. 

Aristocrats, too, were benevolent and enlightened. 
Great Britain had a Limited Monarchy; the administra¬ 
tion of affairs was really in the hands of an aristocracy 
of great Whig families, who, although they drew high 
remuneration, also maintained a high ideal and practice 
of public service. In France there were many enlight¬ 
ened and progressive aristocrats like the Comte de 
Montesquieu (1689-1755), author of L'Esprit dcs Lois . 
In Austria the great aristocratic family of Esterhazy 
handsomely patronised music, and supported Mozart 
and other rising musicians. Among the Italian nobility 
there were many filosofi. Nevertheless, although die 
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aristocracies were not wholly unresponsive to the 
** enlightenment ** that was coming over Western 
Europe, they failed to take anything like full 
advantage of it. The old French aristocrats were, as 
a whole, extravagant and given up to amusement. 
They danced and gambled down to the eve of the 
Revolution. The best of them belonged to the noblesse 
de robe, and these were really middle-class people, 
bourgeoisie, who had risen in the public service—the 
law, the civil service, the colonial administration— 
and who, generation after generation, earned their 
living in these employments. 

The intellectual movement was the most interesting 
feature of the eighteenth century. Every century in 
history has some special characteristic intellectual 
feature. That of the eighteenth century was the 
Romantic Movement. Literature and all the arts 
except music had been drawn into somewhat formal 
channels. Poetry, both in Great Britain and France, 
was, between 1700 and 1780, written nearly always in 

heroic couplets,*’ ten-syllabled rhyming verses, such 
as Alexander Pope composed. Plays were written to 
conform to the “ unities.** 

Classical models were followed so far as possible, 
but the result was not to make art and letters free and 
splendid as in the time of the Renaissance, but to 
make them stiff and formal. This “ formalism ” was 
seen even in politics; the benevolent monarchs 
arranged their households and courts, their administra¬ 
tive departments and, so far as they could, the grades 
and orders among their people, according to fixed 
patterns. Society in the eighteenth century was tend¬ 
ing to become ^pigid. 

The Romantic Movement was a strong and marked 
tendency away from this formalism, a tendency so 
strong as almost to be called a revolt. Men of power¬ 
ful genius, of penetrating vision, of originality, began 
to write, to paint, to teach in new and fresh ways. 
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The Romantic Movement is most marked, most easily 
recognised, in poetry. In place of heroic couplets ana 
somewhat artificial themes, poets like Gray and 
Wordsworth went straight to Nature for their inspira¬ 
tion and composed their verses in whatever style they 
felt moved to write. Rousseau, a disorderly, erratic, 
but yet powerful genius, discovered the beauties of the 
Swiss mountains and described their loveliness in a 
style of singular grace and purity. Human sentiment, 
the common feelings that sway mankind, and which 
make the joys and sorrows, and when ennobled by 
virtue, make the essential greatness of mankind, were, 
with the love of Nature, the subject-matter of romantic 
writing. The young Goethe, when he published The 
Sorrows of Werther in 1774, made sentiment, senti¬ 
mentalism even, fashionable in Western Europe. The 
Romantic Movement liberated the well-springs of 
natural human sentiment, and broke through the 
crust of an over-formalised, pseudo-classical system of 
art and letters. It gave to every living person, as it 
were, another life, a romantic world of literature 
which they could understand and sympathise with, 
and into which they could escape from the drab 
surroundings of their everyday existence. Sometimes 
this romantic world into which they went was a 
realm of Nature-poetry like that of Gray or Words¬ 
worth, or it might be a realm of historical novels, like 
those of Scott. For Scott re-created the quaint and 
romantic world of the Middle Ages again for modern 
readers to roam in. 

The Romantic Movement began in the eighteenth 
century before the French Revolution, and spread over 
into tne nineteenth, when Scott and Wordsworth, 
Byron and Shelley, Stendhal and Chateaubriand did 
all or most of their work. The French Revolution 
was, in itself, in many respects, an expression on the 
political stage of this Romantic Movement. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Carlyle begins his History of the French Revolution 
with old Louis XV. dying. This monarch was no 
benevolent despot, but just a hard, selfish, cold sinner, 
whose vices and extravagances went far to demoralise 
high life in France ana to ruin the finances of the 
French Crown. His successor, his grandson, Louis 
XVI., was a kindly, rather shy man, interested in 
making watches and locks, desiring, too, in his dull, 
patient, unenterprising way, to serve his State and 
people. But France was already practically bankrupt 
when he came to the throne in 1774; and the War 
at American Independence, in which his Foreign 
Minister Vergennes persuaded him to engage, ruined 
all that was left of the French public finances. 
Successive ministers—Turgot, Calonne, Necker, and 
others—tried to restore the public credit. There was 
wealth in France; the country was prospering; but 
large numbers of the people escaped taxation, and the 
Government could not make them pay. The French 
people have never been good taxpayers. No nation 
more nobly sheds its blood for its country; but the 
habit of willing, or, at least, passive acceptance of 
direct taxation, has never been strongly developed in 
it. In the eighteenth century the whole numerous 
class of Frexx:h*nobics paid no direct taxes at all; the 
clergy, also a large ana, taken as a whole, a wealthy 
class, did pay sums in direct taxation, but only at 
irregular intervals. Many towns or citizens of towns 
had, by ancient right or recent charter, been exempted 
from direct taxation. A heavy proportion of the public 
12 
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monies was raised by taxation of the poorest class of 
all* the peasantry of die provinces. They had to pay to 
the State; and when the demands of the taxgathcrcr 
were satisfied they had to pay to their lords. For the 
relics of feudalism still existed in France, and although 
few of the peasantry were serfs they were still bound 
by many feudal obligations which took their money 
and their time and harassed their laborious lives. 
When the Estates General met, for the first time in 
175 years, the grievances of the peasants, as well as of 
discontented bourgeoisie, and of the masses of die 
cities, were ready to burst forth. 

It was the bankruptcy of the Government, after 175 
years of purely autocratic or bureaucratic administra¬ 
tion, which occasioned the tardy summons to the 
Estates General. Encumbered hopelessly with debt, 
unable to raise enough money by taxation according 
to the old laws, the Crown took the only step left. It 
summoned to life the defunct Estates General in order 
that new laws might be passed, new taxes imposed 
on cveiy class of the people, and so that the State 
should be made solvent. 

The French Revolution passed through three 
periods before it became “ stabilised ” in the autocracy 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. The first period was from 
May 5, 1789-1793—that is, from the Meeting of the 
Estates General to the death of King Louis XVI. 
During this time attempts were made by earnest, and, 
on the whole, sensible reformers, to introduce fan- 
laws into France and to straighten out the tangle of 
administration. All class privileges were abolished. 
AU French citizens were made equal before the law. 
The autocracy of the king was destroyed and a strictly 
limited monarchy, with parliamentary institutions, was 
established (Constitution of 1791). The great reforms 
in the legal and social position or all Frenchmen were 
collected and summarised in a Declaration of the 
Rights of Man (August 27, 1789). 
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The first period, in spite of certain disorders, might 
be called Reform, The second period, which began 
with the death of the King (1793; and ended with the 
day of 9th Thermidor (Jmy ay, 1794), leading to the 
establishment of the Directory, was indeed revolu¬ 
tion of a vary terrible kind. In order to excite people 
against political institutions, leaders often stir up 
passions and make use of disorderly elements in the 
people; these passions and disorderly elements gain 
control, and a period of cruelty and bloodshed may 
ensue until some strong men are able to obtain 
ascendancy again. If, in addition to the raising of the 
passionate and disorderly elements at home, there are 
attacks upon the revolutionary State from without,, 
the leaders inside the country may resort to the most 
desperate measures which they deem calculated to save 
themselves, the people and the fabric of government. 

The Comte de Mirabeau, a moderate Royalist, the 
only reformer who seemed to combine in himself the 
courage and ability necessary to guide the revolution 
in moderation ana stability, had died in 1791. The 
monarchs of Prussia and Austria, fearful that revolu¬ 
tion might spread into their dominions, and desirous 
also to save the king whom they believed to be in 
danger, sent their armies against France. But the 
French revolutionary authorities, bankrupt, dis¬ 
credited, chaotic, were, nevertheless, able to meet the 
invaders with an army which, skilfully led by General 
Dumouriez, repulsed them in the Argonnc, between 
the Rivers Aisne and Aire, at the battle or cannonade 
of Valmy (September 20, 1792). The intervention of 
die foreign monarchs ruined the prospects of the 
French royal family. Louis XVI., after five months of 
imprisonment, %as guillotined on January 21, 1793; 
his wife, Marie Antoinette, in October, A band of 
determined men, some eleven or twelve, ail members 
of the Convention (the elected assembly which had 
succeeded the Estates General) took command of the 
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situation. TKey were called the Committee of Public 
Safety. Their Heading spirit was Danton, a big, massive 
man of high will-power, courage, and eloquence. 
Military affairs were organised by Lazare Carnot, a 
military engineer who was elected to the Committee 
of Public Safety, and who discovered the fighting value 
of a nation in arms. He carried through a great levtc 
en masse of all the able-bodied men of military age. 
These made the most admirable infantry, and led by 
a number of brilliant young revolutionary generals* 
they drove the invaders out of the country and even 
conquered and occupied the Austrian Netherlands 
(Belgium). A ferocious series of guillotining®, in 
which innocent and guilty suffered alike, restored 
something like internal order; about four thousand 
people were regularly executed—they were laid on 
their sides upon the execution-platform, the guillotine 
knife descended, and their heads fell into a basket 
which lay beneath. Many thousands were massacred 
in the provinces. The great danger from foreign war 
ended when Prussia made the Treaty of Bale (April 5, 
1795) with France, and abandoned all the Prussian 
territories on the left bank of the Rhine. Freed from 
the Prussian menace and sickened of the slaughters in 
the Reign of Terror, the Committee of Public Safety 
broke up (its greatest member, Danton, had been 
executed in the Terror in April, 1794), and gave way 
to a new Constitution and a new body of men, the 
Directory. 

The Constitution of 1795, or of the Year III., as it 
was called in the revolutionary calendar, established a 
Corps L£gi$Iatif of two chambers—Conseil des Andens 
and Conseil des Cinq-Cents. The first 250 Andens 
were elected by the old Convention before it expired, 
and thereafter oy the whole Corps L^gislatif; the Cinq- 
Cents, or 500, were elected by primary assemblies or, 
as they are sometimes called, electoral colleges. The 
five Directors were chosen by the Andens out of a list 
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presented by the Cinq-Cents. The Directory tamed: a 
sort of cabinet; under it were Ministers, each of whom 
Was at the head of a department of State—War, 
Foreign Affairs, the Navy, Finance, Justice. 

The French historians Vandal, Sciout, and Sorcl 
have each, in their own way, given telling descriptions 
of the misfortunes of France under the Directory. The 
armies were still burning with a noble flame of 
Datriotism, but they were hungry, ill-paid, ragged. 
While they were fighting and dying to maintain the 
frontiers which the Revolution had won (for the 
Austrians were still at war with France), sleek 
civilians, high officials, army contractors, and specula¬ 
tors of all sorts were battening on the misfortunes of 
the State. At the top of the official hierarchy the con¬ 
dition of morals was little better than among the army 
contractors and the jobbers who dealt in public loans 
and the national lands. Of the five Directors, two— 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux and Carnot—were uncorrupted 
by gold, but to Rcwbell, Barras, and Letourneur mere 
attach suspicions of corruption, which amount to 
practical certainty. 

Soldiers everywhere; the Directory ruled through 
the sword. For France was languishing—without 
commerce, without industry, without credit. The 
Directors could not bring peace nor prosperity; nor 
yet could they bring military success. The nation was 
sick of them from the start, and yet they were deter¬ 
mined to rule. So they kept the army large; it would 
draw into its ranks the most adventurous and perhaps 
the most dangerous spirits. It would occupy more 
territory abroad, it would levy contributions on the 
conquered, and would send home plunder. Thus the 
empty treasurypyould be filled. France was becoming 
it pirate, a parasite State. And if opposition broke 
forth among the people at home, the army could quell 
it. The Directory was a civil government, heedless of 
popular institutions, exercising a military tyranny. But 
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would die generals remain faithful, or would they pro¬ 
duce a master, a Caesar, a Cromwell, a Monk?-—this 
was the question which tortured the Directors, sleep- 
irfeor awake. 

The Revolution had done its work. The Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man remained, and still remains, 
a fundamental law of France. Equality before the law, 
no class privileges, every career open to talent, security 
of life and property from arbitrary authority—sucn 
were the chief gains of the Revolution. There was 
little else. Representative Government, as established 
in the Constitution of the Year III., was a delusion; 
the Directors held supreme power through the sword 
and would not give way. Under the rule of a remorse¬ 
less, greedy oligarchy, republican simplicity disap¬ 
peared. Dress swords, jewellery, hats carried under 
the arm, haughty manners, the vices of " high life 9 * 
were common now in Paris society. The Directors 
themselves lived in the Luxembourg Palais in 
sumptuous apartments. Each received an income 
equal to ,£5,000 a year. They had a bodyguard of 
picked troops. Suspicious of each other, of tne people, 
of the generals, they lived amid splendour, luxury, and 
gaiety a dazzling but sordid life which could not blind 
diem to the writing on the wall. 



CHAPTER III 

EUROPE AND THE REVOLUTION 

The French Revolution was the outstanding fact of 
European history in the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century; and the military autocracy of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was itself a consequence of the 
Revolution, was the outstanding fact of the first ten 
years of the nineteenth century. But while it is true 
to say that the French Revolution arrests attention 
above all other things in Europe in the decade after 
1789, it is not so certain that, except in a military 
way, it vitally influenced the rest of Europe. Perhaps 
it would be nearer the truth to say that tne spiritual 
movement for emancipation—political, social, intellec¬ 
tual—which took the French people by storm in 1789 
and 1790, was being felt at the same time, and in the 
preceding and subsequent years, in the rest of Europe, 
out in a less violent way. The spiritual impulse 
towards a freer system was a European movement: 
it is doubtful whether its revolutionary expression in 
France even hastened its fulfilment elsewhere. In 
France, too, this movement would have made itself 
felt, would have produced a freer state of affairs, if 
the mob, influenced by reckless orators, had not risen 
and made revolution. Reform could have come and 
would have come in France, step by step, through 
gradual development, as in Great Britain, without 
any catastrophic revolution. The calamitous sudden¬ 
ness and destructiveness of the French revolution was 
owing to the blindness of Louis XIV. and the selfish¬ 
ness of Louis XV., kings who had delivered France 
;_0rer to an ill-managed, wasteful, autocratic govern- 
>/ment instead of initiating a gradual process of reform. 
V* * 18 
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New life was blossoming in the Romantic Move¬ 
ment all over Europe. In Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Great Britain, men of vision were labouring, 
although by quieter means than in France, to elevate 
and to emancipate the human spirit. Such were 
Goethe, Kant, Joseph II., Burke, and a host of others. 
The labours of Goethe were not political, but they 
had enduring political effects. Goethe was born in 
1749 at a time when, his biographer Lewes says: 

“ The movement which had culminated in 
Luther was passing from religion to politics, and 
freedom of thought was translating itself into 
liberty of action. From theology the movement 
had communicated itself to philosophy, morals, 
and politics. The agitation was still mainly in 
the higher classes, but it was gradually descend¬ 
ing to the lower. A period of deep unrest: big 
with events which would expand the conceptions 
of men, and bewilder some of the wisest ” 
(Lewes, Life of Goethe , chap. ii.). 

Goethe grew up in the quaint old city of Frankfurt, 
a free republic of the Holy Roman Empire, governed 
by its patrician citizen families, echoing in its streets 
the bygone Middle Ages, and maintaining with steady 
success a thriving modern commerce. From Frankfurt 
he went to the university at Leipzig, and later to that 
of Strasbourg. There in 1770 he saw the lovely, ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette pass on her way to marry the 
Dauphin of France. In 1773 he published the romantic 
historical drama of Gotz von Berlichingen, a robber- 
knight of the period of the Renaissance; at the same 
time he was living in Wetzlar, practising law before 
the Imperial Chamber, the supreme court of the dying 
Holy Roman Empire. 

In 1774 Goethe published The Sorrows of Werthcr; 
this was based upon the history of a romantic. 
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neurotic diplomatist called Jerusalem (Secretary to die 
Brunswick Legation), whom Goethe had known at 
Wetzlar. The Sorrows of Wert her “ startled Europe/ 1 
It expressed the romanticism of the period; it was 
fresh, simple, pathetic—too neurotic to be altogether 
wholesome, but certainly a great improvement on the 
“ wretched novels ” of the time. Werther, a young 
diplomatist, finds the monotony and emptiness of 
eighteenth century official life intolerable. He goes for 
rest to a auiet sylvan retreat, where he sketches, reads 
Homer, plays with the country children, walks among 
the woods, dreams under the moonlight. He falls in 
love with a married woman, Charlotte, whom he sees 
in the simple domestic task of cutting bread and 
butter for the children. He goes away, tortured by 
hopeless passion. Later he returns to the quiet village, 
and tries to take up the old calm life again, but fails 
to find rest, and ends his life by suicide. 

The effect of Werther was not wholly good. It 
began a school of sentimental literature, which led 
to exaggerations, as in the cult of “ Byronism,” at 
the end of the Napoleonic period. But it shook old 
Europe, and was at the beginning of much of the 
great things done in the grand literature of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

In 1775 Goethe accepted an invitation of Karl 
August, Grand Duke of Weimar, to pay a long visit 
CO his court. He went, and became so attached to that 
delightful little city, to its liberally-minded court, and 
its cultured society, that Weimar was his home, 
although he frequently made long excursions away 
from it, for the rest of his long fife. He made two 
thrilling and fruitful journeys to Italy; and in 1792 he 
followed tfll Grand Duke, largely through mere 
curiosity, in the invasion of France which ended at 
Valmy. Although not a soldier, he went under 
cannon-fire and described die sensations in hts diary. 
Goethe was no politician. His aim in life was spiritual 
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and mental culture in the broadest sense. While at 
Weimar he was researching in botany and in the 
theory of optics, as well as writing prose, verse, and 
drama. He focussed in himself all the cultural move¬ 
ments which made the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth an age of en¬ 
lightenment, an Auf^ldrung, as the Germans called it, 
almost a Renaissance, not merely for Germany but 
for all Europe. In 1806, after Napoleon’s victory over 
the Prussians at Jena, the French entered Weimar and 
sacked it. Goethe’s house escaped being plundered 
because Marshal Augereau took up his quarters there. 
Later, in 1808, Goethe was invited by Napoleon, who 
was holding a conference with the Tsar Alexander 
at Erfurt, to come and meet him. He went and had 
breakfast with Napoleon, who is said to have read 
The Sorrows of Werther seven times. They met with 
mutual pleasure and admiration. But Goethe, the 
author of Werther and Faust, was a more character¬ 
istic figure of a great age than was Napoleon, the 
author of the Code Napoleon and the victor of 
Marengo and Jena. In 1831 Thackeray, then a youth 
of nineteen, visited Goethe at Weimar. Next year the 
great master of modern culture died. 

Another man of rare and outstanding genius was 
Immanuel Kant. Although almost all or his long life 
(he was born in 1724 ana died in 1804)* was spent in 
the eighteenth century, his profound philosophical 
studies did not exercise their potent effect on men’s 
minds until after the nineteenth century had opened. 
Born in Konigsberg, a student at Konigsberg Univer¬ 
sity, finally a teacher and professor there for over fifty 
years, he seemed to have little contact with the outer 
world, yet all the time he was at work on the great 
task to ascertain truth and to train the reasoning 
faculties of men; while the States fought each other, 
when the French Revolution broke out, and theories 
toppled to the ground, he still patiently (in Sorel’s 
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words) " dug his mine/’ In 1771 Kant produced The 
Critique of Pure Reason , There followed The Meta- 
physic of Morality, The Critique of Practical Reason, 
The Critique of Judgment, The greater number of 


The Critique of Judgment, The greater number of 
the nineteenth century philosophers and theologians 
acknowledged an enormous debt to Kant, After the 
great wars had begun and seemed almost to have 
become permanent in Europe, Kant wrote, in 1795, a 
Project of Perpetual Peace —a step, and a notable 
step, although at the moment it had no effect, in the 
long march of mankind to a system of international 
justice which will eliminate war. 

Every intellectual movement engenders a zeal for 
education. There was good education to be had in 


the eighteenth century, but it was scarce, and was to 
be found chiefly in a comparatively small number of 
universities and a few “ secondary ” schools for boys. 
There was little “ prinlary ” education except what 
was given at home, and very little education at all 
for girls. The father of modfern primary education, 
and of much that is good in secondary education, was 
the gentle Pestalozzi. Unpractical, poor, ill-dressed, a 
bad speaker, all Pestalozzi’s schools sooner or later 
failed, yet his beautiful character, his devotion to 
education, his patience, perseverance, and his ideas, 
commanded universal respect and admiration in 
Europe, and initiated an educational movement which 
has never stopped. 

Pestalozzi was born in Zurich in 1746, and received 
his early education from an uncle who was a Protes¬ 
tant pastor. As a young man he studied at the 
Academy of Zurich where the philosopher Wolff had 
strongly influenced his pupils to 44 return to Nature ” 
and tp cultivate simplicity of manners. Next for 
about seven years Pestalozzi was a market-gardener at 
Neuhoff, near Zurich. He married happily, but the 
market-garden failed, so he decided to turn it into a 
school for poor children. He believed in providing 
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variety in the instruction of children—intellectual, 
moral, and physical instruction. He allowed his pupils 
** liberty regulated by wisdom/’ He added to their 
instruction training in agriculture, and also to some 
extent in industrial pursuits. His pupils were above 
all things “ to feel the reality of God in their hearts.” 
Schooling of this kind, he held, would go far to cure 
the ills of the poor; for he believed mat the usual 
benevolent institutions did not do good by giving the 
poor man a loaf which he had not earned. 

There were twenty children at Pestalozzi’s Neuhoff 
school. They helped to maintain it by their work on 
the school’s land; but there were not enough of them 
for this, and the school became a financial failure, 
after five years, in 1780. 

For nearly twenty years Pestalozzi lived on, as a 
small farmer, at Neuhoff. He wrote a little, and 
corresponded with men of high interest in education, 
especially with the German professor of philosophy, 
Fichte. In 1801 he published a long work on educa¬ 
tion in the form of a novel called, How Gertrude 
Teaches her Children. In the same year, having found 
an ideal friend and colleague in a young student 
called Krusi, Pestalozzi opened a boarding school for 
middle-class boys of all ages and for poor boys (some 
of whom came by day, while some boarded). This 
school was at the Chateau of Berthoud, in the canton 
of Berne. In 1804 the Government of Berne took 
over the Chateau of Berthoud; but a new home for 
Pestalozzi’s activities was found by the town of 
Yverdon on Lake Neuchatel, which invited him to 
settle there in a chateau. The school at Yverdon won 
European fame. Many sons of the European nobility 
were sent to it for education. The Prussian Govern¬ 
ment, which after the disasters of the year 1806, was 
making a new start in education and politics in 
Prussia, sent officials and scholars to Yverdon to study 
Pestalozzi’s system. 
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In 181$ all the Gorman pupils of Yverdon left to 
join in the War of Liberation against Napoleon. The 
school, however, survived this loss. When die Allied 
armies marched through Switzerland, Pestalozzi had 
an interview with the Emperor Alexander, who was 
so impressed that he gave orders to save the school 
from oeing requisitioned for a military hospital. The 
school went on until 1825. Among other influential 
people trained was Froebel, a teacher on the Yverdon 
staff, a great name in the history of nineteenth cen¬ 
tury primary schools. By 1825 the Yverdon school, 
like Pcstalozzi’s previous ventures, was a financial 
failure. He retired to Brugg in the Aargau and died 
in 1827. Like the achievement of some other magni¬ 
ficent failures, Pestalozzi’s work is living and with 
us still. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ARRIVAL OF BONAPARTE 

The personage who for twenty years (1796-1815) was 
to monopolise the attention or tne whole world was, 
when the French Revolution broke out, an unknown 
lieutenant of artillery. He was scarcely to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of his commonplace fellows. 
Like them, he was poor, living meagrely on a 
subaltern’s pay. Unlike them, he was taciturn and 
ascetic; he ate little, cared nothing for wine, and did 
not frequent loose company. He was also more 
studious than his fellows; besides his technical studies, 
he read much in history, and even compiled a sort of 
chronology and notes on English history. Yet he does 
not seem at this time to have been, compared with 
other officers, particularly ambitious or particularly 
imaginative. He was simply, as it seemed, a some¬ 
what unattractive, half-Italian young French profes¬ 
sional soldier. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born on August 15, 1769, 
at Ajaccio. He belonged to a poor but ancient family 
which had been nobles in Florence in the time of 
Dante, and had later migrated to Corsica. His father 
was an advocate who fought in the forces of General 
Paoli, the defender of Corsican liberty against the 
Genoese and the French. In 1768, however, the 
Genoese gave over the island, in return for a financial 
indemnity, to France, and thus Bonaparte was born a 
French subject. 

Bonaparte’s father retained his position and influ¬ 
ence in the island under the French, and in 1779 
secured nomination for his second son, Napoleon, to 
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enter the military school at Brienne, in Champagne. 
When he went to this school, the young Bonaparte 
could still speak only Italian. He soon learned French, 
however, and distinguished himself in mathematics, 
and ail the studies connected with military affairs. He 
was known as a proud, reserved boy, who seldom 
spoke without a dash of bitterness in his voice. He 
made no real friends at this time, although he found 
an acquaintance with Louis Antoine dc Bourrienne, 
who afterwards became his military secretary and 
wrote important and interesting Memoirs about him. 

In 1783, at the age of fifteen, Bonaparte gained the 
distinction of being selected to enter the Royal Mili¬ 
tary School at Pans. The report of his masters, on 
which he was taken into the Paris school, is as 
follows; 

u M. de Bonaparte (Napoleon), born 15 August, 
1769, height four feet ten inches; good constitu¬ 
tion; health excellent; character docile, upright, 
grateful; conduct very regular; has always dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his application to mathe¬ 
matics. He is passably acquainted with history 
and geography; he is rather weak as to his Latin 
diction and other elegant accomplishments; 
would make an excellent sea-officer; deserves to 
be transferred to the Military School at Paris. 

Although reported not to be distinguished in his 
historical studies, Bonaparte nevertheless read deeply 
in certain kinds of history—Plutarch, because of tnat 
writer’s grand accounts of antique, heroic, martial 
characters; an^Tacitus, because of his pithy, ironical, 
stimulating, political sayings. He also found con- 

f enial reading in the poems of Ossian (presumably in 
rench translation), because of “ the solemn pictures 
of heroic passions, love, battle, victory, and death/* 
lie was admitted to some of the cultured society of 
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Paris salons, and attracted attention by bis serious, 
reflective maimer* He retained his modest, austere 
habits, and proposed to the authorities of the military 
school that me cadets should be allowed only soldiers’ 
rations. He was not popular at the school, but this 
does not seem to have disturbed him. In 1785 he was 
gazetted second-lieutenant of artillery, and joined his 
company in garrison at Valence. In the same year his 
father died at the age of forty-five. 

At Valence Bonaparte came out as quite a sociable 
officer. He had courtly manners, and he could, and 
now did, make himself agreeable to the society of the 
interesting old town. In eighteenth century France 
there were a large number of local academics or 
learned societies which encouraged research and litera¬ 
ture by offering prizes for competition. Rousseau had 
first distinguished himself by writing for a prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon. Lieutenant Bona¬ 
parte, in the midst of his military duties and social 
distractions, found time to write for a prize offered 
by the Academy of Lyons. The subject was " The 
principles and institutions by which mankind can be 
raised to the greatest happiness.” His essay was suc¬ 
cessful; unfortunately, when he was Emperor, he 
burned the only copy of it which existed. When the 
Revolutionary movement began in 1789, Bonaparte 
gave his sympathy to it and never wavered. 

In 1792, at the early age of twenty-three, Bonaparte 
was gazetted captain of artillery, but was given no 
employment. He went to Paris and lived miserably, 
almost without money, during the wildest times of 
the Revolution. He was disgusted by the excesses of 
the Assembly, but also at the feebleness with which 
the King met the disorders: “ If he had swept away 
five hundred or six hundred with his cannon, the 
rest would be running yet,” said Bonaparte, when the 
mob stormed the Tuilbries (on August 10, 1792)* 

In August, 1793, Royalists put Toulon into the 
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hands of the British* Admiral Lord Hood occupied 
the forts and harbour, but there were few British sol¬ 
diers to garrison the city. The French Revolutionary 
Government at once took energetic steps to regain 
Toulon, and for months the city was besieged. The 
French troops at this time were of poor quality, and 
the siege made little progress. About halfway through 
the siege Bonaparte obtained the post of commandant 
of artillery there. He saw at once that the fire of the 
artillery had been directed to the wrong parts. He 
persuaded the higher command to alter the plan of 
operations in accordance with his views. The forts 
which defended the harbour were vigorously bom¬ 
barded, and then stormed (December). Thus the port 
became untenable for the British or for their Spanish 
allies. Toulon was recaptured by the French on 
December 19 (1793). Thus Bonaparte at the age of 
twenty-four had accomplished a service of the first 
importance for the French Republic. 

After the brilliant success at Toulon, Bonaparte 
might have looked forward to rapid promotion and a 
brilliant career. As a matter of fact, at the end of 
the Reign of Terror in 1794, through being suspected 
of belonging to the party of Robespierre, he fell into 
misfortune along with that architect of the Terror. 
Robespierre was executed; Bonaparte suffered a short 
imprisonment Although liberated, he was not given 
employment In 1795 he was again living in Paris, 
rather poorly, but always fertile in military plans 
which he put before the officials of the Ministry of 
War. There were, however, scores of unemployed 
officers haunting the doors of the military bureaux, 
and they all* confidently believed that they were 
worthy of a high command. 

In 1795 the Convention brought into force the 
“ Constitution of the Year III.,” which established the 
Directory as the highest executive authority. There 
mm 3 good deal of opposition in Paris both among 
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those who had royalist sympathies and among the 
more extreme sections or the republicans. It was 
obvious that insurgent mobs which were gathering 
would attack the Tuileries where the Convention held 
its sessions. The Directors did not know where to 
turn for an officer who was both sufficiently trust¬ 
worthy and sufficiently capable to defend them. How¬ 
ever, one of the Directors, Barras, had been present 
at the siege of Toulon, and had noted the capacity of 
Bonaparte. “ I have the man whom you want, he 
told his colleagues; “ he is a little Corsican officer who 
will not stand upon ceremony.” Bonaparte was given 
command of the troops protecting the Tuileries. 

On 13th Vend6miaire, according to the republican 
calendar (October 4), 1795, thirty thousand National 
Guards, accompanied by the mob, advanced along 
various streets upon the palace. But the defence was 
in very different hands now from those in which it 
had lain on the days when King Louis XVI. looked 
upon the butchery of his faithful Swiss by the rabble. 
Bonaparte had placed cannon in positions where they 
could sweep the bridges over the Seine on one side 
of the Tuileries and the streets on the other. As the 
insurgent masses moved slowly along the narrow 
streets, they were really at his mercy. The first firing 
occurred in the famous Rue St. Honore near the 
church of St. Roch. Soon every battery was at work. 
It was something more than a " whiff of grape-shot,” 
for the whole action lasted about an hour. Apparently 
not more than one hundred of the insurgents were 
killed. The success of Bonaparte was complete. The 
insurrection was a total failure; the joumie of 13th 
Vendemiaire established the Directory solidly—for 
some years at least. 

Bonaparte was given command of the troops in the 
capital. He remained, as before, hard-working* 
studious, modest; but he also went out into society, 
particularly in the circle of Barras. Here he met 
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Josephine Beauharaais, widow ol a republican general* 
He married her on March 9, 1796. She was ar friend 
of Barm, and doubtless her influence, as well as 
Bonaparte’s reputation, had something to do with die 
still youthful general's appointment to command the 
army of Italy. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN , 1796-1797 

To-day, when a visitor to the French Riviera stands 
by the side of the Var and looks up the broad, shallow 
bed to the glistening mountains of the Alpes Man- 
times, he may not reflect that this was formerly the 
boundary of France and Italy. When Bonaparte took 
over command of the Army of Italy in 1796 th^ 
kingdom of Sardinia nominally (although the French 
had occupied part of its territory) stretched from the 
Var on the side of France down to the Genoese 
frontier near Savona on this side of Genoa. Its capital 
was Turin. The other Italian states were the Papal 
States, the Duchies of Parma and Modena, the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, the Republics of Genoa and Venice, 
and tne Kingdom of Italy. Besides these there was the 
Austrian territory of Lombardy, of which the capital 
was Milan. 

The war between France on the one hand and the 
states of Western and Central Eurojpe on the other, 
which had begun in 1792, was still in progress. In 
1793 Great Britain was drawn into the struggle, and 
the efforts of France’s enemies had been joined 
together by the diplomacy of Pitt, who arranged what 
is known as the First Coalition. This was a somewhat 
loose military association of Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Spain, and some smaller states. By 1795, how¬ 
ever, the Prussian and Spanish Governments, wearied 
of the struggle and hopeless of success, consented to 
the Treaties of BSle and went out of the war. Great 
Britain was still fighting, but, owing to lack of any 
foothold on the Continent, her efforts were almost 
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wholly confined to beating France on the sea, Austria 
alone remained fighting, with the utmost determina¬ 
tion, on the continent of Europe. 

In France the Directory was practically bankrupt. 
Its armies, although well Jed, were depressed through 
lack of pay, poor food, inadequate equipment. French 
armies nad crossed the Rhine and, under Generals 
Jourdan and Moreau, were fighting the Austrians and 
their allies, but without any success, in Baden and 
Bavaria. The other great theatre of war, where big 
Austrian armies were in the field, was North Italy. 
There the Austrians held their own territory of Lom¬ 
bardy, and were supported by the King or Sardinia, 
who held his chief province, Piedmont, in strength, 
although he had lost Nice. The French, however, were 
making no further progress in their military opera¬ 
tions. It was in the territory of Nice that Bonaparte 
took up his command of the “ Army of Italy ’ on 
March 27, 1796. 

The Italian campaign was the beginning of the 
transformation of Europe which was to be brought 
about by Bonaparte within the next ten years. The 
youthful General, aged twenty-six, and hitherto not 
very successful, had already conceived the plan of re¬ 
modelling some of the ancient states of Europe by 
destroying the armies in Italy of the most powerful 
and respected of the European monarchies. If the 
Austrian armies in North Italy were defeated, the old 
Austrian homelands could be invaded from the south; 
Vienna itself might be occupied, and the old Euro¬ 
pean system would thus be pierced at the heart. In 
the meantime the French soldiers would have been 
gladdened with the good living to be gained in the 
rich cities of North Italy, and the bankrupt finances of 
France would be replenished with tribute wrung 
from thence. In a proclamation issued to the Army or 
Italy, General Bonaparte wrote: “ Soldiers, you are 
hungry and naked. ... I come to lead you into the 
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most fertile plains that the sun beholds. Rich provinces, 
opulent towns, all shall be at your disposal.” This 
promise was fulfilled. 

The great campaign falls, as it were, into three 
parts. First, there was the conquest of Piedmont; 
second there came the conquest of Lombardy; and 
third, Carinthia was invaded and the heart of Austria 
itself threatened. 

Piedmont was defended not only by the army of its 
monarch, the King of Sardinia, but by his Austrian 
ally. Three smashing blows laid Piedmont at Bona¬ 
parte’s feet. At the Battle of Montenotte (April 12, 
1796) and Dego (April 15) he defeated the Austrian 
army, and forced it to retreat from the province. At 
Mondovi on April 22 he assaulted the Sardinian army, 
which was led oy General Colli; it was not annihilated, 
but was driven into retreat. Bonaparte pushed on and 
occupied one town after another. Then he sent a pro¬ 
posal to the Sardinian General for an armistice; his 
plan was to detach Sardinia from the alliance with 
Austria, which then could be dealt with separately. 
To save his capital—for Turin, only about thirty miles 
away, was threatened by the tremendous swiftness of 
Bonaparte’s marches—tne King of Sardinia consented 
to treat. He made the Armistice of Chcrasco (April 
27, 1796) and retired from the war. 

In three weeks Bonaparte had completely changed 
the whole military position in Italy. With the most 
important strategical part of Piedmont occupied by 
them, the French could feel secure from the Austrians. 
But Bonaparte was not tempted to rest here. His 
soldiers might appear to be worn out, but at any rate 
they were no longer hungry; and they were fillca with 
enthusiasm for the young General who made victory 
everywhere alight on their bayonets. The zeal which 
they had shown for the republic in the glorious battles 
of 1793 and 1794 they now felt for their General. 
“ The freshness of the air, the sure expectation of 
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coming repose, and of a happiness which would not 
aid, gave to their appearance something of joyousness 
and exaltation, which made them march without 
thought of trials and temptations. People saw them 
With astonishment, tattered, pale, emaciated, but 
proud, gay, martial, and disciplined, advancing in 
their conquest with the dust and remnants of the 
routed enemy ** (Sorel). 

The soldiers’ repose was not to come for a long 
time yet, Bonaparte never gave a beaten enemy a 
respite. In May he crossed the river at Piacenza and 
invaded Lombardy. The Austrians did not feel strong 
enough to defend Milan. They fell back upon the 
River Adda; Bonaparte had a stiff fight to cross the 
Adda at Lodi. He put his whole fortune to the touch, 
and charged at the head of the infantry across the 
bridge. The Austrians were driven back. Bonaparte 
entered the capital May 16, 1796. 

The Milanese received the French as deliverers. 
Tlhe nobility, splendidly dressed, rode forth to meet 
the 44 invaders who had driven out the hated 
Austrians. Beautiful women showered flowers upon 
the soldiers. The novelist Stendhal, who was in the 
French commissariat service, describes the excitement, 
the gladness, the exaltation: u It was the most beauti¬ 
ful moment of a beautiful springtime.” The world 
was young again; the age of gold was returning. 
** You are free,” Bonaparte proclaimed to the Milanese, 
w and Milan will be your capital.” 

It was an age of gold, but the gold was the tribute 
which Bonaparte meant to wring from the conquered 
peoples. “ We shall draw twenty million in contribu¬ 
tions from %\i$ country,” he wrote to the Directory 
(May 16, 1796)* kad already, on the way to Milan, 
forced the Duke of Parma to pay an indemnity of two 
million livres (/500,000). The Duke of Modena had 
to pay seven minion livres . In addition each sovereign 
had to hand over twenty famous pictures from his 
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e galleries. The Papal legations (Ferrara, Bologna, 
gna) were exposed to attack from Bonaparte; to 
buy him off, the Pope had to pay twenty-one million 
livres and to give up a hundred pictures or statues. The 
money, pictures, and statues were all packed up and 
sent off in waggons to Paris. France was now a para¬ 
site living on neighbour states. 

The Austrians were still grimly occupying their 
positions in the east of Lombardy. They held Mantua, 
strengthened by all the art of the engineers and 
by the waters and marshes of the River Mincio. 
Bonaparte laid siege to the great fortress. For months 
the fight went on. The Austrian Government made 
gigantic efforts to relieve the fortress. The great 
battles Castiglione (August 2, 1796), Areola (November 
15), Rivoli (January 14, 1797) brought no success to the 
Austrian relieving armies, no escape for the doomed 
city. On February 2, 1797, Mantua capitulated. Dis¬ 
regarding the neutrality of the Republic of Venice 
(which the Austrians nad not respected), Bonaparte 
marched across Venetian territory and plunged into 
the green valleys of Carinthia. But as his army, with 
its vast train or horses, waggons, and artillery, its long 
columns of zealous but footsore, battered infantry, 
wound its way over the Carinthian passes. General 
Bonaparte was thinking of peace. He r was on the 
road to Vienna; but could he maintain his army safely 
in the depths of Austria? He put a bold face on it; 
talked like a conqueror, and proposed terms. The 
Austrian Government, uncertain whether it could 
defend Vienna or not from the invaders, consented to 
treat. 

A preliminary Treaty of Peace was made on April 
18, 1797, in the Chateau of Eggenwald at Leoben in 
Styria. The terms included the cession of the Belgic 
provinces of Austria to France; in return Austria was 
to receive compensation, partly at the expense of the 
neutral Republic of Venice. Thus did republican France 
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and imperial Austria conspire against a friendly state 
and against the old Europe. 

The final Peace with Austria could not be arranged 
for some time. Meanwhile Bonaparte, who was over¬ 
strained, returned to Milan and took up his residence 
in the charming Chateau of Mombello. Here he kept 
something like a court; if he was not already regal, 
he was at any rate proconsular, half independent of 
the powers at home who nominally commanded him. 
He was like Caesar in Gaul; ana the Directory in 
Paris might soon be treated as Caesar, when he 
returned with his legions, treated the Senate at Rome. 
The sallow little General with the ]ong, lank hair, and 
the straight coat buttoned up to the neck, commanded 
attention even although he did not assume any 

g randeur of dress. A French diplomatist who visited 
onaparte at Milan thus describes the scene: 

“ I was received by Bonaparte at the mag¬ 
nificent residence of Mombello on the 13th 
Prairiel (June 1), in the midst of a brilliant court 
rather than the headquarters of an army. Strict 
etiquette already reigned around him; his aides- 
de-camp and his officers were no longer received 
at his table, and he had become fastidious in the 
choice of the guests whom he admitted to it. . . . 
He dined, so to speak, in public; the inhabitants 
of the country were admitted to the room in 
which he was eating and allowed to gaze at him 
with a keen curiosity ” (Miot de Melito, 
M 6 moirei ). 

Bonapafe was doing more than holding court 
while at Mombello. Wherever he had power he never 
could bear to see lack of symmetry and of organisa¬ 
tion. So now at Mombello he was planning a re¬ 
organisation of Italy, at least of North Italy. He had 
already created a "Cispadane Republic 0 out of the 
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Papal territories of Ferrara, Bologna and Ravenna, 
detached from the dominion of the Pope by the Treaty 
of Tolentino. He now laid out the foundations of a 
“ Cisalpine Republic ” consisting of Piedmont and 
Lombardy (to be detached from Austria) and part of 
Venice; tne short-lived Cispadane Republic was also to 
be merged in the Cisalpine. 

In the autumn of 1797 Bonaparte went up to Udine 
in Venetian territory, where he met the Austrian 
plenipotentiary, Louis Cobenzl, to make the final 
Peace. This was done by the Treaty of Campo 
Formio. Austria confirmed the cession of the Belgic 
provinces to France and the inclusion of Lombardy in 
the Cisalpine Republic. In compensation France 
agreed, not simply as at Leoben to a cession of a part 
of Venetian territory, but to the complete extinction 
of this ancient republican state, for the increase of 
Austria. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE NATURAL BOUNDARIES 


Nearly every state when it is at war protests that it 
is acting on the defensive. The French were loud in 
this claim; and, indeed, it is true that the Revolu¬ 
tionary War had begun with the advance of Prussian 
and Austrian armies over the French frontier. On the 
other hand, the French revolutionary authorities may 
be said to have provoked intervention by their open 
invitations to the peoples who were ruled by monarchs 
to throw off their ^oppressors.” The Revolutionary 
defence of France proved so successful that not merely 
were the invaders expelled, but the political frontiers 
were advanced until they coincided with what the 
French for some hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years had been calling their “ natural 
frontiers ”—the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees. 
These last had been the political frontier between 
France and Spain since 1559; but Savoy lay between 
France and the Alps, and provinces of Prussia, 
Austria, and other states of the Empire lay between 
France and the greater part of the Rhine. The Treaty 
of Bile in 1795, however, secured to France the 
Prussian territories on the left bank, and the Treaty 
of Campo Formio in 1797 added the Austrian left- 
bank territories, comprising Belgium. This country, 
it is true, did not actually touch the Rhine, although 
it extended vei^ near to that river. France, through 
her military control of the “ Batavian Republic ” 
(formerly the United Netherlands), really took posses¬ 
sion of the mouths of the Rhine. The warfare of the 
next few years was only defensive on the part of 
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France, in so far as she was defending the Rhine 
frontier—that is, defending territories which she had 
annexed from her neighbours. Great Britain, for one, 
could never consent to see a Great State, usually 
hostile to her, holding the mouths of the Rhine and 
Scheldt. Had France consented to abandon these 
gains, she could have had complete peace. But the 
penalty of success is often that retreat is almost im¬ 
possible. No French Government had the courage, 
after the victories which it had won, to tell its people 
that they must abandon their conquests. Besides, the 
44 natural frontiers ” were by this time elevated into 
something like a doctrine; to attain them was the aim 
of the traditional or “ classic ” system of foreign policy. 

The great trouble about this 44 syst&me classique ” 
was that having gained their natural frontiers the 
French had to defend them against an indignant 
Europe. Bonaparte, having won me Rhine frontier by 
1797, was soon faced with another Austrian War. 
OfFence being in his eyes the best sort of defence he 
marched his troops to the other side of the Rhine. 
Successful in this effort, he deemed it advisable to hold 
positions beyond the Rhine so as to have a defensive 
buffer or “ bastion ” in front of the natural frontier. 
Attacked on this new line he was successful, and in¬ 
demnified himself by taking in more of the territory 
in front. So he annexed or controlled land from the 
Rhine to the Elbe; from the Elbe to the Oder; from 
the Oder to the Vistula; finally, in 1812, to prevent all 
future attacks from that side, he felt it necessary to 
advance to the Niemen and the Vistula. In a similar 
way, on the other natural frontiers, he had pushed on 
from the Alps to the Apennines and to the Straits of 
Messina, and from the Pyrenees to the Ebro and 
Tagus. These advances in the end ruined him. The 
dogma of the natural frontiers brought upon the 
French the nemesis due to “ going too far.” 

The Egyptian Expedition was, in a sense, only an 
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effort to secure from the most determined adversary 
recognition ol the natural frontiers. Great Britain was 
determined to go on fighting until the French evacu¬ 
ated Belgium. The British Navy was superior on the 
Sea; the French could not break the power of Great 
Britain by fighting on that element. But a blow 
against the British overseas empire, especially the East 
Indies (India), might be fatal. The Instruction issued 
by the Directory to General Bonaparte before he went 
©n the expedition shows clearly its object: 

“ He should take possession of Egypt, chase 
the English from the East and destroy their 

counting-houses on the Red Sea; he will cut the 
Isthmus of Suez and secure possession of the Red 
Sea to France; he will ameliorate the lot of the 
natives of the country and will keep himself as 
far as he can in a good understanding with the 
Grand Signor. 

It was on May 4, 1798, that Bonaparte was 

S ated to command the Egyptian Expedition. He 
with his forces from Toulon on May 19. 

Fortunately escaping the patrols of the British Fleet, 
he took Malta, the last possession of the once-glorious 
Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. From 
this island he issued his famous proclamation: 

“ People of Egypt, I respect more than the Mamelukes 
God, his prophet Mahomet, and the Koran.” 

Egypt was still a province of Turkey, but practically 
independent under the Mamelukes. These were the 
descendants or successors of the Turkish slaves who 
had formed the bodyguard of the early medieval 
Egyptian sultafe. In Bonaparte’s time the Mamelukes 
were the aristocracy, the fighting nobility who practic¬ 
ally governed Egypt under the nominal rule of a 
Turkish pasha. 

On July i, Bonaparte disembarked his army at 
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Alexandria* On July 21 he encountered the Mame¬ 
lukes near Cairo and completely routed their forces at 
the Battle of the Pyramids. Three days later he 
entered Cairo. This was the end of his successes in 
the Eastern theatre of war. On August 1, Admiral 
Nelson, who had been searching the Mediterranean 
for the French Fleet, came upon it off the mouths of 
the Nile and destroyed it (1798). Command of the sea 
determined the ultimate issue of the land campaign. 
Bonaparte, in danger of being marooned in Egypt, 
tried to retrieve the campaign by a march into Pales¬ 
tine, with the object, in the long run, of reaching the 
splendid goal of Constantinople. He failed at the siege 
ot Acre in April and May, 1799, and had to retreat to 
Egypt. There he received disquieting news about the 
condition of France, and particularly about the ill- 
success of French armies in Germany and Italy. He at 
once took ship, and, luckily escaping the British 
patrols, landed in France, at Fr6jus, on October 9. 

While Bonaparte was away, Pitt had managed to 
renew the Austro-British alliance against France, and 
to bring Russia and Naples into the combination; this 
was called the Second Coalition. Austria, smarting 
from her defeats in 1796 in Italy, came into the 
struggle again, with very much improved forces and 
leadership. The Neapolitans—not very good fighters 
—courageously began the War of the Second Coalition 
by marching upon Rome, from which the French had 
just driven out Pope Pius VI. Although they were 
able to occupy Rome, the Neapolitans haa only a short¬ 
lived success. Their territory was almost immediately 
invaded by French troops under the leadership of an 
ardent young General, Championnet, one of those 
brilliant, dashing commanders who made the glory of 
the republican armies. Championnet occupied Naples 
in January, 1799, and, amid immense enthusiasm on 
the part of tne mob, established a republic. He fell 
out of favour, however, with the Directory at Paris 
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and was recalled. This was the end of Championnefs 
career. He died next year at Antibes, where his bust 
stands among the houses on the high ground above the 
sparkling waters of the Mediterranean, reminding his 
spirit, perhaps, of the Bay of Naples and the great 
aays oi *98. 

The French generals were not all Championnets, 
and they had sterner stuff to deal with. In March, 
1799, the Austrian Archduke Charles defeated Jourdan 
at Stockach (in South Germany), and in April he 
broke the forces of Scherer at Magnano (in the Adige 
Valley). A Russian army under Suvorov marched 
through Austria into Italy, occupied Milan, defeated 
and lolled Joubert at Novi (August 15, 1799), and in 
the autumn invaded Switzerland, which, nominally in¬ 
dependent, was held by the French troops under 
General Massena. The formidable nature of the 
country, the rigour of winter, and the skill of Massena, 
ruined the Russian invasion and cost Suvorov most of 
his troops. The British invasion of Holland was also a 
failure. Nevertheless, the war as a whole was going 
badly for France when Bonaparte returneef on 
October 9, 1799. The Directory had shown itself to be 
corrupt and inefficient. Bonaparte was going to make 
an end of it. 

Bonaparte took up residence at his house in the 
Rue de la Victoire on October 10. The Directors at 
their palace, the Luxembourg, received him kindly, 
but with some trepidation. Generals who had served 
with him frequented his house. His agreeable wife, 
Josephine, had a pleasant salon . In the streets, General 
Bonaparte was a popular figure. People began to feel, 
liomimow, thani big event was at hand, 
y It came odrioth Brumaire (November 11), 1799. 
^Eicien Bonaparte, a younger brother of the General, 
was President of the Council of Five Hundred, which 
was strongly republican. The Council of Ancients, 
whore the majority were supporters of General Bona- 
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parte, passed a decree that the Legislature (Council of 
Ancients and Council of Five Hundred) should be re¬ 
moved from Paris to St. Cloud, a few miles from 
die capital. On 19th Brumaire the Councils met in the 
Palace of St. Cloud, their new quarters. Into the 
assembly of the Council of Five Hundred strode 
General Bonaparte with four grenadiers, like another 
Cromwell, obviously determined on making a coup 
d'etat. He was greeted, however, with such a storm 
of opposition that he left the chamber quite discon¬ 
certed. At this moment his brother, Lucien, the 
President of the hostile Council of Five Hundred, 
took the decisive step which decided the history of 
France and of the world. He swifdy left the hall, put 
himself on horseback, and shouted to the assembled 
soldiers : “ The President of the Council announces to 
you that factious men with daggers interrupt the de¬ 
liberations of the Senate. He authorises you to employ 
force. The Assembly of Five Hundred is dissolved/* 
The soldiers responded; the deputies were ejected from 
the hall, and one of the most remarkable revolutions of 
all time was carried through without the loss of a drop 
of blood. 

A Provisional Government was formed of three 
Consuls—Bonaparte, with Siey£s and Ducos, two 
friends of his who had been in the defunct Directory. 
Soon a 44 permanent ” system superseded the pro¬ 
visional, and is known as the Constitution of the 
Year VIII (1799). There were three Consuls holding 
office for ten years; of these three Bonaparte had the 
position of First Consul. There were also to be 
Ministers, a Council of State, and a Legislature con¬ 
sisting of a Tribunate and a Legislative Body. As 
might have been expected no person or body had much 
power except the First Consul. • 

The chaos in administration which had marked the 
last years of the Directorial regime was ended. Bona¬ 
parte’s genius for system ana organisation quickly 
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assarted itself. In die war, die wheel of fortune was 
almost at once reversed. In the summer of xSoo, Bona¬ 
parte went to the theatre of war in North Italy. The 
Austrians were besieging the French garrison of 
Genoa, The fall of this city would endanger not 
merely the French advanced frontier in Norm Italy, 
but the natural frontier of the Alps, for the road from 
Genoa along the Riviera to Nice is the only easy route 
over this frontier into France. But Genoa was not 
destined to fall to the Austrians. On June 14, 1800, 
Bonaparte overwhelmed them at Marengo. In Ger¬ 
many the Austrians fared no better, for on December 3, 
General Moreau routed their army at Hohenlinden. 
Austria itself would have been invaded but Bonaparte 
preferred to offer peace, which, after tedious negotia¬ 
tions, was concluded at Lunevillc on February 9, 1801. 
The treaty expelled the Grand Duke of Tuscany (who 
was a Habsburg) from Italy; and it recognised as be¬ 
longing to France all territories on the left bank of 
the Rhine which formed part of the German Empire. 
By the Treaty of Bale, France had acquired the 
Prussian territories on the left bank; by the Treaty of 
Campo Formio she had acquired the Austrian; now, 
by the Treaty of Luneville, France acquired all that 
remained on the left bank—substantial portions of 
the Archbishoprics of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, and 
territories of many other ecclesiastical and secular states 
of the dying Empire. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE END OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

The Holy Roman Empire, often called the Empire of 
Germany, or simply “ the Empire,” as it were, par 
excellence, had existed since the coronation of the 
German King Otto I. at Rome by Pope John XII., in 
962. But its roots went further back than this—to the 
Roman Empire, which Augustus had formed out of 
the old Roman Republic in 31 b.c., and which had 
endured until the Barbarian Odoacer dethroned the 
“ Little Augustus,” Romulus Augustulus, in a.d. 476. 
The tradition of this original Roman Empire was 
never lost even in the darkest part of the Dark Ages; 
and in 9 oo the great Frank, Charlemagne, revived the 
Empire in his own person, being crowned on Christ¬ 
mas Day of that year by Pope Leo III. But the 
Empire, as refounded in the Caroling family, went to 
pieces rapidly in the half-century following Charle¬ 
magne’s death, and disappeared altogether at the end 
of the ninth century. It was revived, however, this 
time in the person of a German, Otto of Saxony, 
eldest son of Henry the Fowler, King of Germany. 
From 962, when Otto was crowned Emperor in Rome, 
until the year 1806, the Empire had a continuous 
existence, except for an interregnum of twenty-two 
years from the death of Frederick II., in 1250, to the 
accession of Rudolf of Habsburg in 1272. As originally 
refounded by Otto I., the Empire included all the 
states and provinces of Germany and of Italy, and 
although it had no capital, the city of Rome was its 
spiritual centre, not merely because the Pope resided 
there, but because Rome was the traditional seat of 
imperial dignity. By the year 1250, however, the con- 
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ncctkm between Germany and Italy was destroyed; 
and the Empire was simply the Empire of Germany, 
and the Emperor, who held his position only for life, 
was always elected out of tne existing German 
monarchs and princes. Since 1438, except for one brief 
reign of a Bavarian, the Emperor had always been a 
Habsburg, the reigning Archduke of Austria. From 
1792 to 1806 the Emperor was Francis II. of Austria. 
Actually, as Emperor, he had no power; as Archduke 
of Austria he was the ruler of an important State. 
The monarchs and princes who made up the Imperial 
body or federation paid very little attention to the 
Emperor; such monarchs as the King of Prussia, the 
Elector of Saxony, the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
the Elector of Hanover (who was King of Great 
Britain) always in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century acted quite independently of the Imperial 
authority. Nevertheless, the Empire continued to 
exist, not simply “ on paper,” but as a rusty piece of 
machinery whicn still uselessly yet laboriously cranked 
and revolved as the days and years slipped past. Its 
Legislature, composed of the ruling princes and Free 
Cities still met from time to time at Ratisbon; its 
court of appeal, in which Goethe was for a short time 
an official, sat at Wetzlar. There was a definite area 
of territory, in which all the various German states 
were included, known as the Empire. When, how¬ 
ever, Napoleon began to annex huge pieces of these 
states and even to suppress some altogether, it was 
recognised that the Empire no longer had any real 
existence. Francis II. accordingly abdicated in 1806 
from the Holy Roman Empire (or Empire of Ger¬ 
many as it was often loosely called), but continued as 
monarch of Aultria under the new title of ” Emperor 
of Austria/* 

This dissolution of the Empire came about in the 
following manner: At the Treaty of Lun^villc, made 
between France and Austria in 1801, the whole left 
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bank of the Rhine had been recognised as being 
annexed to France. It is true that large territories on 
the left bank were not Austrian, but belonged to 
other states of the Empire—to Baden, Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, Hesse-Cassel, as well as to ecclesiastical 
rulers like the Archbishops of Mainz, Treves, and 
Cologne. Accordingly, in the Treaty of Luneville it 
was stipulated that the hereditary princes (not the 
ecclesiastical) who were to be dispossessed of their 
territories on the left bank should be compensated with 
territories on the right bank of the Rhine. The Im¬ 
perial Diet of Ratisbon therefore appointed a 44 depu¬ 
tation ” of eight members to draft a scheme of terri¬ 
torial compensation. But the real draft was made in 
Paris, and it was conceived in the brain of First 
Consul Bonaparte. There was no common policy 
among the states of the Empire; their rulers, all greedily 
competing for territorial gains in the general distribu¬ 
tion which they expected to take place, and dazzled 
or cowed by the successes of the French armies, were 
in no mind to dispute Bonaparte’s scheme. A sort of 
market for provinces was established at Paris, where 
the agents of the German rulers bribed Bonaparte’s 
Ministers to use their influence in assigning transfers 
of territory. But Bonaparte himself was not open to 
bribes; he made and unmade rulers, joined and dis¬ 
joined territories, according to the idea of perfect 
politics within him. 

Confusion and inefficiency were hateful to him; 
wherever he saw things crooked and untidy his 
instinct was to make them straight. So when the vic¬ 
tory of Marengo, the terms of the Treaty of Lune¬ 
ville, and the meeting of a powerless Imperial Diet 
and Deputation at Ratisbon gave him the opportunity, 
he used it to smooth away some—it was impossible 
to deal with all—of the territorial disharmonies and 
inconsistencies of the Empire. 

This Empire, Germany, consisted at this time of 
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ninety-five secular rulers, seventy-four ecclesiastical 
rulers, fifty-one Free Imperial Cities, and almost one 
thousand Free Imperial Knights. The knights, each of 
whom had dominion over only a few sauare miles of 
territory, for the most part escaped in tne extinctions 
and distributions of the year 1803. Among the ninety- 
five lay, and seventy-four spiritual princes, and fiftv- 
one Free Cities, many notable changes were made. 
The ecclesiastical principalities were simply wiped 
away, except that a new spiritual state was made, 
the Bishopric of Ratisbon, for the Prince Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz. Forty-five Free Imperial Cities lost 
their independence and were merged in neighbouring 
states; only Hamburg, Bremen, Liibcck, Frankfurt, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg retained their freedom. 
The territories made available for redistribution by 
these suppressions were added to Prussia, Baden, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and indeed to most of the 
medium-sized German states. The Imperial Diet ap¬ 
proved of these changes on March 24, 1803. 

The immediate result was that the number of 
states which composed the Empire was about halved; 
their hitherto confusing system of frontiers, their 
44 enclaves,*’ and detached fragments, were simplified. 
But the Emperor felt, not unreasonably, that his office 
had been made empty; states had been chipped and 
changed or suppressed altogether. The dear old map 
of Germany, where fragments of states covered the 
face of the land like stars on the Milky Way, had been 
transformed out of all recognition. In 1804 Francis II. 
added ‘‘of Austria” to his tide Emperor of Germany. 
In 1806 he took the final step, and by proclamation 
declared the did Empire to be dissolved. Thenceforth 
he was simply Emperor of Austria. 

Aaptor Empire had risen on the horizon. In 1802 
die most determined antagonist of Bonaparte con- 
$0 make peace, even though that peace was 
» be a breathing space. This was the Peace of 
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Amiens, which, with its preliminary peace-treaty, 
endured far sixteen months. The French, grateful for 
relief after ten years of war, and for relief gained 
without the sacrifice of any of their conquests, voted 
by plebiscite that Bonaparte should be Consul for life 
(August, 1802). Less than two years later, April, 1804, 
the Senate proclaimed him Emperor. 

The new Emperor Napoleon had soon to face a 
Third Coalition of Great Britain, Austria, and Russia 
against him. But he broke this coalition, too, as he 
had broken the others before; the battle of Austerlitz 
(December 2, 1805) determined the fate of Europe for 
the next ten years. Napoleon’s troops were now in 
occupation of territories far beyond the Rhine, and he 
could issue commands to the German sovereigns with 
even more certainty than in 1803. He used his power 
to carry further the rearranging of German states, the 
simplifying of frontiers. In 1803 the Diet of Ratisbon 
had recognised the suppression of the spiritual princi¬ 
palities, and of most of the Free Cities. Now in 1806 
Napoleon, without taking any notice of the Diet, sup¬ 
pressed a large number of the smallest states and the 
dominion of every Free Imperial Knight. The terri¬ 
tories thus released were added to the medium-sized 
states which were friendly to France. These states 
were at the same time bound together and to France 
in a new body, the Confederation of the Rhine 
(July 12, 1806). The states of this Confederation were 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Frankfurt, Baden, Berg, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Hesse-Nassau, and certain others which 
joined either then or later. They were declared to be 
perpetually separated from the German Empire. 
Shortly afterwards, August 1, 1806, Napoleon sent a 
Note to the Emperor and gave notice that he no 
longer recognised the existence of the Empire. It was 
on receipt of this that Francis II. abdicated the old 
Imperial Crown, retaining only the title of Emperor 
of Austria. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ALEXANDER L OF RUSSIA 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Empire of the 
Tsars had been growing in extent and in reputation; 
it was bulking largely in the politics of Europe. 
Peter the 'Great had made it, for it was a land-locked, 
barbarous, half-Oriental state before his reign. The 
Empress Catherine II., who was a German, had 
carried onward the work of Peter, had taken territory 
from the Turks, had shared with Austria and Prussia 
in large slices of the kingdom of Poland, and had 
improved the internal organisation of her vast 
dominions. She died, and was succeeded by her son 
Paul, who was a madman. Paul was rather fascinated 
by the fame of Bonaparte; and he was annoyed by the 
interference of the British Navy with the trade of 
neutrals in contraband-goods witn France. So he took 
part with Denmark and Sweden in forming the 
Armed Neutrality of the North (1800), to enforce the 
sanctity of the neutral flag against the British Navy. 
But Paul’s own courtiers did not approve of Paul’s 
ways, and on March 23, 1801, some of them had him 
murdered. Thus Alexander I, at the age of twenty- 
four, succeeded his father. 

This handsome, thoughtful young Tsar was filled 
with ardour for the good of his people and of man¬ 
kind. Ho had received a most careful education, and 
had for his tuftr a liberal and learned Swiss, one of 
the best representatives of the culture of Geneva, 
Fr&lirk: Cesar La Harpe. Alexander began his reign 
with energetic steps for the improvement of educa¬ 
tion in his backward Empire. New universities were 
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founded at St. Petersburg, Kharkov, and Kazan. The 
older universities of Moscow, Vilna, and Dorpat were 
modernised and made more effective. St. Petersburg 
society had always had something of a cosmopolitan 
air; it now became more brilliant than ever; the 
fashionable salons discussed philosophy as well as 

E clitics; a native literature, influenced by the 
omantic Movement that was sweeping over Western 
Europe, come into existence. The young Pushkin, who 
was to be Russia's greatest man of letters, was grow¬ 
ing up. Tolstoi's War and Peace brilliantly describes 
St. Petersburg society, its luxury and excesses, its 
intellectual and religious interests, its habit of con¬ 
versing in French, its rcceptiveness to new ideas. 

In 1805, when the Third Coalition was formed, 
Alexander entered the lists against Napoleon, who 
was regarded as the great public disturber of Europe. 

The sixteen months* peace marked by the Treaty of 
Amiens were probably the only happy time of the 
Napoleonic regime. There was scarcely any pretence 
of republicanism in Paris, even before Napoleon was 
proclaimed Emperor. As First Consul he lived in the 
great Tuileries Palace, and maintained quite a Court. 
Miot de Melito, the observant French diplomatist 
who wrote memoirs, says that when he revisited Paris 
after the Treaty of Amiens he found no longer austere 
republican forms but monarchical customs; not high- 
boots, sabres and cockades, but knee-breeches, silk- 
stockings, buckle-shoes, dress-swords, and hats carried, 
after the fashion of eighteenth century dandies, under 
the arm. The streets of Paris were still rather muddy, 
but there was a splendid opera and theatre; Napo¬ 
leon’s old friend Talma was perhaps the most famous 
actor of the age. 

The cause of the renewal of war was that the views 
of Great Britaiaand France were unalterably opposed. 
One stipulation of the Treaty of Amiens was that 
Great Britain should restore Malta to the Knights of 
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St John; the island, taken by Bonaparte on his way 
to Egypt in 1798, had been soon freed from the French 
% the British Navy, and had been held since then 
by Great Britain. But after the Treaty of Amiens 
Napoleon had annexed die island of Elba, which was 
part of the Kingdom of Naples* although he had 
agreed to evacuate the whole Kingdom by the treaty. 
Further, in the autumn of 1802, taking advantage of 
civil war in Switzerland, he sent Ney and a French 
army into that country and occupied it. Finally, the 
French continued in military occupation of Flushing 
and Utrecht, and thus held Holland—the Batavian 
Republic—in their hand. Accordingly, Great Britain 
refused to give up Malta. After some violent scenes 
in which Napoleon lost his temper and fearfully 
scolded the British Ambassador in Paris, Lord Whit¬ 
worth, Great Britain and France went to war again. 
The war was only maritime until Austria and Russia 
took up arms and formed with Great Britain the 
Third Coalition in 1805. 

The tendency of the old “ legitimate ” Govern¬ 
ments to regard Napoleon as an outlaw was begin¬ 
ning when the Peace of Amiens was broken, and was 
made definite by certain acts which were definitely 
against the Law of Nations. One such act was the 
seizure of Lord Elgin, Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who was journeying through France when war was 
declared; another British diplomatist, Crawford, 
Minister to the Court of Denmark, was seized at 
Calais about the same time. But worst of all was the 


abduction and execution of the Due d’Enghien, 
grandson of die old Royalist General Conde. This 
amiable young man was residing on neutral territory 
in Baden, ana living quiedy in a villa, cultivating 
his garden, and not engaging in politics. He haa, 
however* fought in the Allied forces in 1800. During 
the night of March 14, 1804, three hundred French 
dragoons crossed the Rhine in pontoons and carried 
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off Enghien to Strasbourg. He was next taken to 
Paris and shot at Vincennes. 

It seemed as if Napoleon by this last act had 
declared war against all established law and all the 
acknowledged institutions outside France. His con* 
tinned occupation of Holland, Switzerland and Pied¬ 
mont seemed to point to a military directorship over 
a large portion of Europe. This aim was further 
secured by a military alliance which Napoleon had 
forced upon Spain in January, 1801; through this 
treaty he practically gained control of the Spanish 
fleet, and added it to the French. 

The Third Coalition was arranged by the diplomacy 
of William Pitt, Prime Minister of Great Britain; 
and without the support of the sea-power, commerce, 
and money of Great Britain it could not endure. The 
simplest way of ending the Coalition would be to 
conquer England. To achieve this end, Napoleon, in 
the summer of 1805, concentrated a large army at 
Boulogne and waited for a chance, so that he might 
transport himself over the Channel. Command of the 
Channel for twenty-four hours was all that he asked 
for. But the battered British Navy, unseen in the 
mists of the Channel and Bay of Biscay, watched all 
the French outlets. Napoleon gave up hope—for the 
time at least—and by the end of September was march¬ 
ing off to Austria. Nothing could stop his progress 
through South Germany, but away far behind, on the 
sea, the last shreds of his maritime power were 
destroyed when on October 21 (1805) at Trafalgar, 
Admiral Nelson sank practically the whole Franco- 
Spa nish fleet. 

The sea was not Napoleon’s element; but warfare 
on land be had made peculiarly his own. Throughout 
a period of fifteen years nothing stood long against 
him. Vienna was now his objective; on the way he 
and his large army easily outmanoeuvred the Austrian 
General Mack, who was cooped up in Ulm, and made 
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to capitulate with 25,000 men. On December a be 
won a greater success. At Austerlitz, in Moravia, 
the combined Austro-Russian armies were routed with 
a loss of 26,000 men; the French only lost 7,000. When 
Pitt heard of this he knew that the Coalition was 
at an end, and that the peoples of Central Europe 
were at the feet of the conqueror. “ Roll up the map 
of Europe,” he said; his own fate was scaled. Over¬ 
work and anxiety was carrying him off: he died on 
January 23, 1806. 

Napoleon was in military occupation of Vienna 
before the battle of Austerlitz was fought; yet his 
position was none too strong, and he was anxious to 
make peace with the Austrians and to detach them 
from the stubborn Russians. This he was able to do 
by the Treaty of Peace of Presburg, December 26, 
1805. Austria now lost all Venetia which she had 
gained at Campo Formio and Lun6ville. Napoleon 
was recognised by the Emperor of Austria as King of 
Italy; ana his allies, the Electors of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg, besides receiving some Austrian territory, 
were also raised to the rank of king. Austria as com¬ 
pensation was allowed to annex the pleasant city and 
territory of Salzburg, once a “ prince-archbishopriC.” 
Having thus cut ana carved old Europe in its central 
areas, and reduced Austria to quiescence, Napoleon 
was ready to deal with the Russians. 

Here, however, he found success eluding him. He 
tried peaceful offers. He tried battles. Invitations to 
peace were rejected; battles (Eylau, February, 1807; 
Friedland, June 14, 1807) caused stupefying carnage to 
both sides, but no final result. 

Meanwhile, Prussia, solid, slow, sure of invinci¬ 
bility, had stcpp&S forth to settle the issues of war. 
Haa Frederick William III. taken part in the war of 
the Third Coalition in 1805 he might have turned the 
scide. "Hesitating, really a little stupid, proud and sus¬ 
picious, he would not commit himself to either side 
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in 1805. Then in the autumn of 1806, after the over¬ 
throw of the Habsburgs, he suddenly rushed in—and 
was smashed to pieces. 

Since the great victories of Frederick the Great, the 
Prussian military system had made no progress. Yet 
it was filled with self-complacency. “ Your Majesty 
has several generals,’* said one of his military advisers 
to Frederick William III., “ each of whom is the 
equal of Bonaparte.” On October 2, 1806, an ulti¬ 
matum of the King of Prussia was delivered to Napo¬ 
leon in the French camp at Bamberg. Twelve days 
later the French and Prussian forces met at Jena and 
Auerstadt in Saxe-Weimar. Broken into fragments, 
the Prussian armies were ruined for years. Fortress 
after fortress was surrendered with an ease which 
shocked the military conscience of Europe. On 
October 27, Napoleon entered Berlin, and Prussia was 
occupied eastwards to the Elbe and beyond. King 
Frederick William III. and Queen Louise fled to 
Konigsberg, the capital of East Prussia, and main¬ 
tained a miserable Court there. 

Napoleon pressed onward and prosecuted a winter 
campaign in Poland and East Prussia against the 
Russian armies, and against what was left of the 
Prussian forces. It was in this campaign that the ap¬ 
palling slaughter on both sides took place at the 
battle of Eylau. In the summer, the battle of Fried- 
land, June 14, 1807, was a real victory for Napoleon, 
and saved his position in East Prussia. Even the auto¬ 
cratic Tsar, whose will had never previously been 
thwarted, and whose vast country, still unconquered, 
was behind him, thought it best to receive overtures 
for peace. Passionate, generous, and sentimental, he 
went from one extreme to the other, and at the 
memorable interviews at Tilsit (July 7, 1807) he ac¬ 
cepted peace, friendship, and alliance from the usurper 
of France. 



CHAPTER IX 


EUROPE IN THE HEY-DAY OF THE 
NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 

Napoleon, who wanted peace and leisure to enjoy for 
himself and France the fruits of over ten years of 
arduous and exhausting if victorious warfare, had at 
last his wish fulfilled. ‘ I cannot have a real alliance 
with any of the Powers of Europe,” he had written 
hopelessly to Talleyrand, his Grand Chamberlain, at 
the opening of the campaign of Austerlitz. There 
seemed no prospect except endless war, until one after 
another he had conquered every state in the world. 
Tilsit changed all this; it gave him the alliance of 
Europe’s biggest empire, and peace on every foot of 
European soil, if not on the sea. 

The terms of the Franco-Russian Peace of Tilsit, 
July 7, 1807, made alliance between France and Russia. 
It re-established the extinct State of Poland (enor¬ 
mously diminished, however) under the name of the 
Duchy of Warsaw. Danzig, formerly a Free City, was 
given hack its independence under the protection of 
Prussia and Saxony. The Tsar recognised Napoleon’s 
brothers, Joseph as King of Naples, Louis as King of 
Holland, and Jerome as King of Westphalia. Russia 
agreed to put into effect the “ Continental System.” 
Napoleon, on his side, agreed to mediate between 
Russia and Turkey; if the Sultan would not accept 
this mediation, Stance would assist the Tsar to drive 
the Turks from all their European possessions except 
Constantinople and Thrace. As a concession to the 
Napoleon agreed to make peace also with the 
of Prussia, depriving him of all his territories 
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between the Rhine and the Elbe, but leaving to him 
Brandenburg, Silesia, and East Prussia. 

So now the Napoleonic Empire had rest, although 
this rest was to endure for little over a year. Accord¬ 
ing to the condition in which the continent of Europe 
lived in this period, some judgment can be passed on 
the question whether Napoleon’s rule was beneficent 
or not. 

In France the Revolution and Napoleon had estab¬ 
lished for everyone a career open to talents, and 
equality before the law. There was universal (male) 
suffrage in the election (indirect) of the Legislative 
Body (Corps legislatif) and Tribunate. There was a 
Senate, of which the members were appointed for life 
by the Emperor. 

The Tribunate and Legislative Body were two 
chambers whose business was legislation. But they 
could not initiate laws; they could only discuss and 
pass or reject them. 

The Senate chose the members of the Tribunate and 
Legislative Body out of 4< national lists,” which were 
the result, in the first instance, of universal suffrage. 

The Council of State consisted of forty-five members 
appointed by the Emperor. The Councillors were the 
cream of the Government services, picked men from 
the Army, Navy, Diplomatic Corps, and public offices; 
they formed a council of brilliant Civil Servants, 
whose duty was to advise the Emperor and to assist 
him in supervising the administration of the whole 
Empire. The administration was divided into ten 
offices (Foreign Affairs, War, Military Affairs, Navy 
and Colonies, Finance, Treasury, Justice, Home 
Affairs, Police, and Secretariat of State), each having 
a “ minister with portfolio ” at its head. For local 

f overnment the territory of the French Empire was 
ivided into departments, each with a skilled per¬ 
manent Civil Servant at its head—the prefect. Titles 
of nobility, which the revolution had suppressed, were 
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revived—prince, due, comte—and a new kind of 
feudalism, not military, but financial, was established 
for marshals and others who were given estates as 
44 fiefs n or endowments in conquered territory. Such 
were die Prince of Ponte Corvo (Marshal Bernadotte), 
the Prince of Benevento (Talleyrand), the Duke of 
Treviso (Marshal Mortier), the Duke of Dalmatia 
(Marshal Soult). Napoleon’s brothers were made satel¬ 
lite monarchs with kingdoms along the borders of the 
Grand Empire: Joseph, King of Naples, from which 
the Bourbon King, Ferdinand I., had been expelled; 
Louis, King of Holland, raised on the ruins of the 
Batavian Republic in 1806; Jerome, King of West¬ 
phalia, whicn was made out of Hanover and the 
Prussian dominions conquered in 1806-1807. Murat, 
who was not a brother but a close friend of the 
Emperor, was made Grand Duke of a newly created 
state on the Lower Rhine—Berg (capital, Diisseldorf). 
The Confederacy of the Rhine, of which each member- 
state was bound to send contingents to the French 
Army, and Switzerland, bound likewise by a military 
alliance, nearly completed the ring of French client 
states. When Napoleon transferred Murat to be King 
of Naples, and Joseph to be King of Spain (1808), the 
ring was, in theory, completed; but actually this 
violent act was the beginning of the Empire’s long- 
drawn-out downfall. 

There was not much liberty in the Grand Empire. 
The Press was censured witn tremendous strictness. 
In Paris only four newspapers were sanctioned; outside 
Paris there was only one newspaper in each depart¬ 
ment. Literature was almost dead: Chateaubriand, the 
author of Le GSnic du Christianisme , would not live 
in France undc^NapoIeon, and Madame de Stacl, the 
authoress of Corinne and De I’Allcmagne, was not 
allowed to do so. Scholars were numerous and 
brilliant: Monge in mathe m atics, Berthollet and Gay- 
Lussac in chemistry; in art David, Isabey and Horace 
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Vernet continued their painting. Education was care¬ 
fully fostered; the lyctes, powerful secondary schools 
(day and boarding), managed by the State, were estab¬ 
lished; and all me higher schools of learning were 
federated into one University of France with its centre 
in Paris and branches (called academies) in every 
quarter of the land. French law, hitherto multi¬ 
tudinous and confusing, was systematised in a Civil 
and a Criminal Code (1804). The ancient quarrel with 
the Papacy was terminated by the Concordat (1801:), 
according to which Napoleon nominated the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, the bishops appointed the parish 
priests, and the Government paid all the incomes. 

In many respects France under the Empire was 
prosperous. PudHc works—roads, bridges, canals. 
Government buildings—were undertaken lavishly and 
successfully; funds were obtained largely by tribute 
from conquered countries; Paris, enriched with works 
of art drawn from every subject state, was a brilliant 
centre of culture. Yet everyone lived under a 
meticulous system of police inspection; the steady 
drain of the conscription exhausted the youth of 
France; commerce languished, for if the land was 
Napoleon’s, the routes of the sea were closed. The 
blight of an overgrown, over-powerful officialdom was 
evciywhere. 

If France was only very moderately happy under the 
Empire of Napoleon, the rest of Continental Europe 
must be acknowledged to have suffered under a fear¬ 
ful incubus. On November 19, 1806, Napoleon, in 
order to reduce his most inveterate opponent, had 
taken the first step in what was to become the ruth¬ 
less blockade of Continental Europe by itself—the 
** Continental System.” Theoretically, Napoleon in the 
Decree of Berlin declared: “ We have put the Britannic 
Isles in a state of blockade.” But as the French flag had 
been practically driven off the sea, the only way by 
which Napoleon could carry out his “ blockade of the 
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British Isles ” was by prohibiting all the states on the 
Continent from trading with Britain. He could not 
prevent ships from all the world outside Europe sail¬ 
ing to the British Isles; but he could at least try to 
prevent any ships from the British Empire bringing 
goods to tne continent of Europe. This design was 
only very partially successful; and in so far as it suc¬ 
ceeded in shutting out sea-borne trade, it was by the 
imposition of a ruthless tyranny. French civil and 
military police patrolled on land the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, North Sea, and Baltic, in¬ 
specting all the inland markets, confiscating or burn¬ 
ing all British produce found in any merchant’s store. 
Spying, raiding, seizing, became the order of the day 
in every port and market town. 

The states immediately under the control of France 
obtained one benefit: tne antique, uneconomic, and 
often oppressive feudal laws and customs were swept 
away, and the Codes Napoleons, or new laws based on 
the codes, were substituted. The Rhineland, especially 
the Grand Duchy of Berg, and Westphalia, received 
legal and social improvements which were not later 
disturbed when the Napoleonic Empire fell. Holland 
was already free from feudalism when Louis Bona¬ 
parte became King. He tried to do his duty by the 
Dutch, who, as a nation of merchants, suffered fear¬ 
fully under the Continental System. Finding that 
Louis was not enforcing the system sufficiently strictly, 
Napoleon practically told his brother to abdicate, and 
annexed the kingdom outright (1810). 

In 1810 the Duchy of Oldenburg and the Free Cities 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck were annexed by 
Napoleon, so that almost all the North Sea coast of 
Germany came* 8 ircctly under France. Denmark was 
mdependent but friendly. To prevent the Danish Fleet 
from being added, like the Spanish , to the French 
Navy, the British Government had bombarded Copen- 
Mg*o ancJ taken into custody the Danish warships 
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immediately after the Treaty of Tilsit. There is no 
doubt (although the relevant documents were not 
made public until 1891) that the Tsar and Napoleon 
had made an understanding at Tilsit to use the Danish 
Fleet against Great Britain. The position of Denmark 
was not happy for the next five years. It adhered to 
Napoleon’s Continental System. Accordingly the 
British Fleet kept a close watch upon its ports, so 
that there was a continual shortage of food and raw 
materials. 

Sweden, which refused its adherence to the Conti¬ 
nental System, was invaded by a Russian army in 
1809, and lost the whole of Finland. Charles XIII., 
the last of the famous Vasa dynasty, was a man of 
feeble constitution and childless. Several attempts were 
made to find a suitable successor. At last some officers 
of the Swedish Army and some professors of the 
University of Upsala suggested in concert that Berna- 
dotte, the French Marshal who had been fighting the 
Swedes in Pomerania, should be elected heir to the 
throne. This curious plan was favourably received by 
the Estates (or Legislature), and Bernadotte was elected 
on August 10, 1810. He became a Lutheran and threw 
himself heart and soul into the life of Sweden, and 
was soon as popular as ever was prince even of the 
House of Vasa. 

Russia during the period of French alliance ex¬ 
perienced economic inconvenience, if nothing worse, 
from her adhesion to the Continental System. 
Throughout these years the relations with France 
were the dominating themes of conversation in the 
salons of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Although the 
huge nobility talked French, it was deeply divided into 
opposing parties—those for and those against the 
French affiance , Meanwhile the dreamy , sweet- 
mannered Tsar went on with committees for judicial 
and military reform. He met Napoleon once more, at 
Erfurt (in x 8 o 8 ), and seemed pleased to ride out with 
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the French Emperor and to go to the theatre with 
him* But relations were really becoming very strained. 

In Germany a renaissance was in train. Of this 
renaissance Prussia was the practical leader, although 
Saxe-Weimar was, perhaps, its spiritual centre. There, 
in the city of Weimar, Goethe lived, a veritable 
literary dictator, through all the Napoleonic period. 
As the greatest man of letters of the age, Ooethe, 
although he took no part in politics, helpea to give all 
the Germans a sense of their common race, their 
common heritage of culture and history. Another 
national figure, and interpreter of the German spirit, 
was Jean Paul Richter, a Bavarian by birth—satirical, 
ironical, poetical, sentimental, a poet in prose. Quintus 
Ftxlein, a sentimental romance published in 1796, 
shows the deep spirit of Germany sighing for peace. 
After 1801 Jean Paul settled down as a marriea man 
-at Baireuth. From 1808 to 1812 he devoted much of 
his writings to patriotic subjects. 

Indeed, in these critical years following 1807 or 1808 
all the best minds of Germany were directing their 
thought, their energy, to one thing-—to training the 
nation for the expulsion of the French. After the 
awful shock and catastrophe of the Battle of Jena a 
Brief period of demoralisation ensued in Prussia. Much 
-of the country, including Berlin, was occupied by 
French garrisons. People seemed to give up hope for 
this wond and the next; they ate, drank, and played. 
In Berlin for some months or longer an orgy of 
pleasure was held. But men of good will and stalwart 
v ncart, singly or in co-operation, soon began quietly, 
- deliberately, thoroughly, to rebuild the fabric of the 
national life. %eiherr von Stein, originally a Free 
Imperial Knight of the country of Nassau, became 
Minister of State to Frederick William III. of Prussia 
in 1807. He saw that the old rigid social and adminis¬ 
trative system, which had produced the catastrophe of 
Jena, must now give way. He carried through two 
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$»eat reforms: one by the emancipation of the serfs 
m 1807, other by the establishing of municipal 
institutions for all the larger Prussian towns in iSoo* 

Prussia before the Jena catastrophe had three uni¬ 
versities—Kdnigsberg, Frankfurt on the Oder, and 
Halle* Kdnigsberg, since the death of Kant in 1804, 
had no great teacher, and was too remote to attract 
the best professors or students. The University of 
Frankfurt on the Oder was a struggling institution 
and soon disappeared altogether. Halle did not belong 
to Prussia after 1807, being given by Napoleon to the 
Kingdom of Westphalia. But in the depths of the 
Prussian national depression the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Wilhelm von Humboldt, induced Frederick 
William III. to found a new university at Berlin, in 
the heart of Brandenburg, the centre of the monarchy. 
It was opened in 1809, with some of the greatest 
names in Europe among its professors: Schleier- 
macher, the leading Protestant theologian; Savigay, 
eminent in the study of Roman law and jurisprudence, 
and Fichte, philosopher and political scientist. This 
last fervent teacher was a Saxon who came to Berlin 
after Jena with a mission to regenerate the national 
life of North Germany. He opened a lecture-room and 
soon attracted all Berlin to near his lofty discourses 
and addresses. When the University of Berlin was 
opened, Fichte accepted the Chair of Philosophy and 
continued his inspiring lectures on the State, citizen¬ 
ship, politics, economics; and everything he said was 
pervaaed by the spirit of service for the nation. The 
Prussian Government was so liberal and far-sighted 
as to send some of its most promising young men— 
future officials—to Pestalozzi’s new school at Yvcrdon. 

While the national spirit was being raised by litera¬ 
ture and education, the Prussian War Office, guided 
by Major Scharnhorst, was using the restricted 
Prussian Army (Napoleon limited it by treaty to 
40,000 men) in such a way that a continual flow of 
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short-service men went through the ranks and then 
passed out into civilian life as a trained reserve. Out¬ 
side the army, physical drill and gymnastics became 
the occupation of the leisure hours of boys and young 
men, Otto Jahn (1778-1852), a native of Halle, was the 
great teacher of gymnastics. He had a school for this 
in Berlin, and other schools or gymnastic clubs were 
formed all over Germany. The whole country was 
riddled with secret societies, the greatest of which was 
the Tugendbund, or League of Virtue, which existed 
as a sort of debating society—for patriotic, political, anti- 
French objects—in every German university- Napoleon 
despised, hated, and a little feared the Tugendbund, 
but was unable to stamp it out. Nobody knew how or 
when the chance for freedom would come; but when¬ 
ever it should arrive Germany was ready. 

The old Habsburg monarchy was adopting new 
ways too. Philip von Stadion, a nobleman of lofty and 
tolerant mind, became chief Minister to the Emperor 
in 1805, after the disaster of Austerlitz. For four years 
he worked to make Austria capable of defying 
Napoleon again. With the aid of the Archduke 
Charles the army was reformed; regiments were raised 
on a territorial basis, and officers, drawn from the 
same region as the men, were placed at their head. 
Some discretionary power was given to the leaders; 
the heavy and deadening hand of the bureaucracy was 
a little relaxed. 

Between Russia, Austria, and Prussia a new or 
restored State was established in 1807. This was the 
Duchy of Poland. The old kingdom or republic, as it 
was often called (for it had only an elective crown) 
had been tremendously whittled down by the Partition 
of 1772 (shared by Russia, Austria, and Prussia only), 
by the Second Partition of 1793, and by the Partition 
of 1795, when the Three Powers extinguished the State 
of Poland outright. Napoleon, by the Treaties of 
Tilsit, made a Duchy of Warsaw out of the Polish 
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provinces which Prussia had acquired at the Second 
and Third Partitions. The Duke was the Elector (after 
1807, Kina) of Saxony. The restored Poland, or 
Duchy of Warsaw, in its brief existence (1807-1813) 
had a not uninteresting history. Warsaw once more 
took on something of the appearance of a great capital, 
and but for the incessant demands of Napoleon for 
troops the Duchy might have been happy enough. 

Switzerland, oy an Act of Mediation, negotiated 
between Napoleon and leading Swiss politicians in 
1803 was organised as a Confederation of Nineteen 
Cantons under French protection. Geneva, formerly a 
free city, had been annexed to France in 1798. It con¬ 
tinued, however, to be a centre for French-Swiss 
culture. Two brothers of the eminent Genevese family 
of Pictet edited a review called the Bibliothbque 
Britannique , which was able to keep within the censor* 
ship and yet to give a reasonable amount of informa* 
tion about Great Britain. Those were the great days 
of the reviews—the Edinburgh , the Quarterly . Down 
to the end of the Napoleonic period the Bibliothhque 
Britannique was a recognised international organ 
throughout the continent of Europe. 

Italy, although it was awakening to a vigorous 
national life, was wholly under French control. The 
Cisalpine Republic became the Kingdom of Italy in 
1804, with the Emperor Napoleon as King and his 
son-in-law, Eugene Beauharnais as Regent. The capital 
of the kingdom was Milan, where Eugine kept up 
something of a court, and where Italian nobles and 
men of letters congregated. 

In 1805 Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s elder and 
mdst sensible and moderate brother, was made King 
of Naples and Sicily. The British Navy, however, 
saved Sicily for the legitimate Neapolitan King, 
Ferdinand I. Joseph proved a good sovereign of 
Naples, which in me country districts was the most 
backward part of all Italy. He made some roads and 
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built xfeixue schools before he was succeeded by Joachim 
Murat cm the Neapolitan throne in 1808. 

Between the “ Kingdom of Italy ” m the north and 
the Kingdom of Naples in the south were the former 
Grand Duchy of Tuscanv and the Papal States. For a 
time, after the Concordat of 1801, Pope Pius VII* 
maintained some show of independence. In 1804 he 
consented to go to Paris, and was present at the 
coronation of Napoleon in Notrc-Dame, although he 
was not allowed to crown the Emperor. Napoleon 
wanted Pius VII., when he went back to Rome, to 


close his ports to British ships. The Pope tried to 
avoid thisw In 1807 the last of the Royal House of 
Stuart, the Cardinal Henry of York, died at Rome* 
Napoleon said regretfully: “ If the Stuarts had left 
only a child of eight years, I would have placed him 
on the thnonC of Great Britain !” In 1808 the Emperor 
seat a French general to occupy Rome with troops. 
In 1809 ke annexed the Papal States outright, and 
Pius VII. was taken off to captivity at Savona. In the 
previous year Tuscany had been annexed to France. 
Thus all Italy was in French hands, either directly 
annexed, as were Tuscany and the Papal States, or 
personally united, as was tne Kingdom 01 Italy (former 
Cisalpine Republic), or in the hands of a French 
prince, as was the Kingdom of Naples. 

The only state on the mainland which was com¬ 
pletely free from French influence was Turkey. 
The Sultan Mahmoud II. refused to accede to 


the Continental System. He had much to contend 
against, for Alexander of Russia went to war with 
htfn in 1809; in 1805 the Serbs rose under Milosh 
Obrenovich and Kara George, and won freedom; and 
Ali, Pasha oP*Janina, nominally a Turkish governor, 
made himself practically independent* Byron visited 
Ali in Albania in 1809, and enjoyed bis stay enor¬ 
mously. Great Britain did a great deal of trade with 
General and Eastern Europe through Turkish ports*, 
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when most of the rest of the Continent was 
dosed. 

The Iberian Peninsula was to be Napoleon’s great 
failure. He could do what he liked with the effete 
Charles IV, of Spain. Portugal, however, absolutely 
refused to have anything to do with the Continental 
System, and remained faithful to the English alliance. 
In September and October, 1807, Napoleon sent 
General Junot with French troops through Spain into 
Portugal, and drove out the royal family, which took 
ship, convoyed by a British squadron, to the colony of 
Brazil. In May, 1808, the Emperor invited Charles IV, 
of Spain and Ferdinand, the heir, to meet him at 
Bayonne. There both father and son were persuaded 
to resign all their rights over the Spanish Crown, 
which was then passed on to Joseph Bonaparte. So 
Joseph left Naples, where he was not unhappy, and 
went to his new throne at Madrid, where he never 
had a day’s pace. 

Although Europe had scarcely any rest between 1793 
and 1815, the wars never occupied the whole attention 
01 energy of the peoples, for armies were still largely 
professional, and where battles were not being fought 
ordinary life went on almost undisturbed. Literature 
flourished in many cities, and the price of living con¬ 
tinued fairly stable. But there was a malaise every¬ 
where, a feeling of restraint, of living under a per¬ 
petual doom of tyranny or war. The dawn did not 
come until 1813. 



CHAPTER X 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

As has happened in other long-enduring struggles, a 
prospect, that year after year appeared to be hopeless, 
suddenly changed to one of impounded optimism. It 
was the Moscow campaign that seemed to alter every¬ 
thing, as in the twinkling of an eye. 

Actually a hole was being steadily drilled into the 
apparently firm structure of the Napoleonic Empire 
for years before the Moscow Expedition. This hole 
was in the west, in the Iberian Peninsula, where 
Napoleon, thrusting his power far beyond France’s 
natural western frontier, the Pyrenees, nad made his 
brother Joseph king. The Spaniards had risen against 
the alien monarch. A French corps, commanded by 
General Dupont, had been attacked and compelled to 
lay down its arms at Baylen in July, 1808. After this 
the French never had any rest in the Peninsula. Cease- 
kssly guerilla bands carried on a deadly slow war of 
attrition; and a powerful British army, led by a man 
of stern character and high military genius, brought 
the hammer-blows of war on the grand scale against 
the mass of the French power. 

The British people had been trying ever since 
hostilities started in 179J to find a place on land where 
they could come to grips with the French. But die 
two Great Powers—one supreme on the land and the 
other on the sea—could not join issue. Napoleon could 
not land upon England nor on Ireland, nor could he 
invade India by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. The 
British failed in their attempts to invade France 
through Toulon, through Brittany, or through 
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Flanders. But Napoleon's mistake of extending his 
power into Spain and Portugal gave the British their 
chance* Portugal, one of the weakest of European 
States, spurned die decrees of the French Emperor 
and defied his great armies. The British came to the 
assistance of their ancient ally. Wellesley landed in 
Mondego Bay in August, 1808, and having the British 
Navy behind him to give him a base and communica¬ 
tions with home, he maintained a war for four years, 
which brought him at last on the highroad to Paris. 

For months, indeed for years, perhaps until nearly 
the end of 1811, the war in the Peninsula was looked 
upon by many people in Britain as a hopeless waste of 
blood and treasure. The battles were in these years all 
cosdy and all indecisive. Vimicro (August, 1808) re¬ 
sulted in the evacuation of Portugal by the French, 
but they were back again two years later. Sir John 
Moore penetrated deeply into Spain, but he, too, had 
to retreat, and was killed at the battle of Corunna 
(January, 1809). Wellesley (or Wellington, to give him 
his later tide) invaded Spain up the Tagus Valley, 
and won the battle of Talavera (July, 1809), but next 
year he was back in Portugal, on the defensive, hold¬ 
ing the lines of Torres Vearas in front of Lisbon. Not 
until April, 1812, did he capture from the French the 
great Spanish frontier fortress of Badajos; in January, 
1812, he had taken the other important frontier 
fortress, Ciudad Rodrigo. After this ail went well; in 
July, 1812, Wellington won the batde of Salamanca, 
ana was on the way towards the frontiers of France. 

The war in the Peninsula, as it were, kept the 
banner of freedom flying, and proved that the French 
Empire was not invulnerable. In 1809 it heartened the 
Austrians, whom lofty patriotism and the Archduke 
Charles' military reforms had been preparing for a 
new effort, to start their fourth war against Napoleon. 
Again the unfortunate people were beaten, although 
they came nearer to success than ever before. Just 
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failing in defeat Napoleon at Aspern and Essling 
(May, 1809), they received a tremendous blow at die 
battle of Wagram (July); and once more the French 
victor dictated terms of peace from a palace in Vienna. 
After this the Austrians seemed to sink back into 
feebleness. They even accepted Napoleon’s friendship. 
Stadion, implacable opponent of the French Empire, 
was replaced in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the 
supple young diplomatist, Metternich. Napoleon 
wanted a grand marriage to put the seal of legitimacy 
on his Grand Empire. Metternich advised the Emperor 
of Austria to accept Napoleon’s overtures for the nand 
of a Habsburg princess. Josephine had been divorced 
in December, 1809. In March, 1810, the Archduchess 
Marie Louise was married to Napoleon. 

Yet in spite of this regularisation of the rule of the 
French Emperor, by his reception into the caste and 
kinship of European monarchs, Napoleon’s position 
was not secure. Great Britain was still in the field 
inflexibly against him, and the Emperor of Russia 
was becoming distinedv cool. The Continental System 
was working badly; the self-blockade of Continental 
Europe was full of breaches and leakages. Besides, the 
Tsar Alexander, his nobility, and his merchants, who 
had observed die restrictions of the System loyally 
enough for about four years, could, by December, 
1810, bear it no longer. At the end of 1810 a Ukase 
of the Tsar considerably relaxed the rules so far as 
they were to be observed by Russia. For eighteen 
months a somewhat uneasy peace prevailed, the Tsar 
growing more and more suspicious of Napoleon’s 
relations with the Poles and of his patronage of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, 

Napoleon, a^Usual, did not wait to be attacked. He 
resolved to begin war himself and to carry it into die 
heart of Russia. He would dictate terms in Moscow; 
he seems to have even thought that his last step was to 
he taken-—he would conquer Russia, India, Great 
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Britain, the world. “ In five years,” he had remarked 
to one of his officials in 1811, " I shall be master of the 
world; there only remains Russia, but I shall crush it” 

On June 24, 1812, the Grand Army of over 500,000 
men crossed the Niemen (or Memel) into Russian 
territory. Everything seemed to be in its favour; its 
own strength was unexampled; its right was secured 
by an Austrian army in Galicia; its left by a Prussian 
army invading the Russian Baltic provinces; for so 
abject were the Austrian and Prussian Governments 
that they had accepted military alliance with their 
conqueror. 

The Grand Army advanced, and nothing could 
withstand it. The Russian armies fought and re¬ 
tired. Napoleon offered terms; no answer—Alexander 
steadily refused to negotiate. Onward marched the 
French. On September 14 Moscow itself was occupied. 
Once more Napoleon was in the great city of a con* 
quered foe, dictating orders in the ancestral palace of 
his adversary. Still no answer from Alexander to his 
overtures. Time passed. Moscow burned. Supplies of 
food were obtainable, but not easily. Napoleon fretted. 
On October 14 the Grand Army marched out of 
Moscow again, homeward. On November 4 light 
flakes began to setde on the soldiers* shakos and 
epaulettes. II neigeait; on 6tail vaincu par sa conquHc — 
u It snowed; they were vanquished by their conquest.** 
—(Victor Hugo). 



CHAPTER XI 

THE RECOVERY OF EUROPE 

With the failure of the Moscow expedition the 
Governments and peoples of Continental Europe 
suddenly became aware that their deliverance was 
near, if only they would make a powerful concerted 
effort, and go through the agony of yet one more fierce 
and costly struggle. The years since Jena and .Wagram 
had given the peoples of Germany time to take breath 
and recuperate. The long preparation of the men 
who raised the spirit of Prussia and organised her 
forces in spite of French military occupation now bore 
fruit When, on December 4, 1812, the broken remains 
of the Grand Army made its way across the Beresina, 
the peoples of Central Europe were ready. Napoleon 
saw the storm coming and left his army and hastened 
onward to Paris to gather fresh armies for the struggle. 
On December 30, General von York, commanding the 
Prussian army in Lithuania (in retreat, like his allies, 
the French) made on his own responsibility the Con¬ 
vention of Tauroggcn with the Russian General Die- 
bitsch, and entered into neutrality. “ It may cost me 
my old head/' he remarked. Frederick William III. 
did not dare at the moment to throw off his alliance 
with the French, but it was as good as ended. 

It is still possible to catch an echo of the shout that 
went through Germany when the collapse of the 
Grand Army w*e known. As in a moment of 
religious revival, of spiritual exaltation, youths left 
school and college, the cultivator quitted his land, the 
craftsman his workshop, all Hocking to the standards, 
which, still secredy, were being raised in Germany. 

7 * 
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On January 27, 1813, Frederick William III. took 
ike fateful decision. Secretly horning away from 
Berlin, which was still occupied by French troops, he 
joined die Tsar in Posen. The Treaty of Kalisch, made 
at the Russian headquarters on February 27, bound 
Prussia and Russia together in military alliance, and 
began the War of Liberation. The British Govern¬ 
ment, in which the Foreign Office was now directed 
by the firm-minded Lord Castlereagh, had its repre¬ 
sentative at Allied Headquarters, able to contribute not 
indeed men, on this front, but money, indispensable 
for die exhausted military chests of Russia and Prussia. 
In the Western theatre of war, Wellington’s army was 
now approaching the Pyrenees. In addition to*the 
military forces against Napoleon came a spiritual arm. 
Pius VII., brought in captivity from Savona to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, broken in health, beset by harsh French 
officialdom on every side, first surrendered to 
Napoleon’s demands, then regretting it, immediately 
gathered such strength as his old body and mind had 
still left, and rejected the Emperor’s terms (March 24, 
1813). Napoleon could keep the Pope prisoner, but he 
had gained the ill-will of all good Catholics. 

The only Great Power not actively in the field 
against Napoleon in the spring of 1813 was Austria, 
still nominally in alliance with the French Empire. 
But already in January (1813) the Austrian cbmmander 
in the Galician theatre. Prince Schwarzenberg, had 
made an armistice with the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, Kutusov. When spring came, Russian and 
Prussian armies were fighting in Eastern Germany. 
The Austrian Chancellor, Mctternich, offered “ good 
offices later he offered mediation —armed mediation, 
backed by an Austrian force sufficient to make his 
recommendations to be respected. Napoleon disliked 
the notion of an armed mediator. At die end of March, 
die Russian and Prussian armies, fighting their way 
westwards, entered Dresden, the capital of Saxony, 
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Napoleon’s last real ally. On May a, Napoleon met the 
Russo-Prussian armies at Lutzen, and gained an in¬ 
decisive victory, costly to both sides. On May 20 he 
won another victory at Bautzen and reoccupied 
Dresden. On August 26 he gained still another victory; 
just managing to hold his main positions, he yet lost so 
heavily that every “ victory ” brought him nearer tso 
destruction. By tnis time his doom was really sealed, 
for on August 12, Metternich had thrown off the mask 
and issued the Austrian declaration of war. Austrian 
troops took part in the battle of Dresden. 

The rest of the year 1813 saw Napoleon’s armies 
being steadily forced back to the Rhine. The great 
battle near Leipzig (October 16-19)—the 44 Battle of 
the Nations ”—was not even a nominal victory for 
the French. The armies of Bavaria and Saxony passed 
over to the Allies’ side. Jerome vanished from the 
Kingdom of Westphalia, which vanished, too, from 
the lace of Germany like mist before the sun. The 
Confederation of the Rhine dissolved into its elements. 
The Allies reached Frankfurt. Bliicher with his 
Prussians took Coblenz and Mainz, and so was able 
to cross the Rhine; the Austrians and Russians took a 
route through the corner of Switzerland. Napoleon 
still hoped, fighting on internal lines, to defeat his 
antagonists in detail, and out of their mutual differ¬ 
ences (for their aims were not ail alike) to gain some 
sort of patched-up peace. But Castlereagh was now at 
Allied Headquarters (since January, 1814). Steady, 
constant, persuasive, unselfish, he kept the Allied 
44 diplomatic front” unbroken. Still tne final event 
seemed uncertain. Napoleon gained some victories on 
French soil around Laon in March, 1814. Negotiations 
were in progriSs at Ch&tillon, and Napoleon might 
ftiH have obtained terms if he could have brought him¬ 
self to renounce the conquests of the French. But no! 
he might gain another victory and thus retain at least 
Antwerp. So the sands ran out. On March 9, Castle- 
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reagh's great plan at last was perfected; all the fighting 
Powers arrayed against France signed a general Agree* 
ment to make no separate terms with Napoleon and 
to prosecute the war to a finish (Treaty of Chaumont, 
antedated as March 1, 1814). “ Thus, when Napoleon 
was winning victories, and when the coalition looked 
as if it was breaking up, Casdereagh raised against 
him the solid wall of Europe.” 

Three days after the signature of the Treaty of 
Chaumont, Wellington, who knew very litde about 
the Allies* doings in the east of France, entered Bor* 
dcaux. France was beset by foreign armies converging 
on Paris from both sides. On March 30 the Allied 
armies were at Montmartre, the hill outside Paris; on 
the 31st they entered the city. Talleyrand and the 
Senate declared the establishment of a Provisional 
Government preparatory to the return of King 
Louis XVIII. On April 4, Napoleon, who was at 
Fontainebleau with about 30,000 men and a few faith¬ 
ful but wholly disillusioned marshals, abdicated and 
accepted the Allies* terms. Soult and Wellington, un¬ 
aware of this, were still fighting; their last batde took 
place before Toulouse on April 10. On the following 
day Napoleon signed his last treaty, renouncing for 
himself and his successors sovereignty over France and 
over all his former conquests, and retiring to Elba on 
a pension of two million francs. 



EPILOGUE 


When the Napoleonic Empire was dissolved, and 
when he himself departed to Elba, his immediate 
influence passed away from Europe. It was impossible 
indeed for the victors in the Peace Treaties of Paris 
and Vienna to treat the Continent as a slate, and by 
passing a sponge over it to wipe away all the marks 
of die great things which happened between 1792 and 
1814. let outwardly this was done in many, although 
not in all, regions. The Bourbons were restored to the 
French throne, and the boundaries of France were put 
back, except at certain points, to their lines of 1792. In 
Italy all the old sovereigns were restored, including the 
Pope to his Temporal Power, as they had existed 
before the great war. Austria even regained Lom¬ 
bardy; but the Republic of Genoa did not recover 
its independence (being given by the Allies to the 
Kingdom of Sardinia), nor did Venice, which was 
annexed to Austria. The Belgian provinces which 
had been Austrian before the war were united to 
Holland, the whole being called the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, with the Prince of Orange as King. 
Norway was taken from Denmark and united to the 
Swedish Crown. 

The greatest marks of the Napoleonic Era in 
Germany were left unaltered. The old Holy Roman 
Empire was not re-established, nor were the hundreds 
of petty rulers, dispossessed in 1803 and 1806, restored 
to their sovereignties. They continued to exist merely 
as a royal caste of monarchs, without territories, called 
u mediatised ” princes. The political map of Germany, 
simplified as Napoleon had simplified it, was taken as 
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Hie natural and inevitable thing. The thirty-eight re¬ 
maining states, including Austria and Prussia, were 
each regarded as independent, but were federated in 
1815 into the Bund, a loose union with a Diet or 
Assembly of the States, of which Austria was always 
to be president. 

The Duchy of Warsaw was done away with, and 
Poland was divided again between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. On the whole, small states, unless they 
were held by an ancient monarchy, did not fare very 
well in the reconstruction of 1814-15; but Switzerland 
received sympathetic treatment, was recognised as a re¬ 
publican Confederation with three additional Cantons 
including Geneva), making twenty-two in all, and was 
declared to be perpetually neutral. 

The restoration and reconstruction of Europe was 
embodied in three main treaties. The First Peace of 
Paris, May 30, 1814, settled the boundaries of France 
as they had been in 1792, and recognised the restora¬ 
tion of Louise XVIII. The Treaty of Vienna, June 9, 
1815, signed at the conclusion of a great Congress of 
Powers, held at Vienna, made the territorial arrange¬ 
ments for Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, the Poles. The work of the Congress had 
been disturbed, but not interrupted, by the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba and his descent upon France on 
March 1, 1815. The brief, restored “French Empire” 
collapsed at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. After this the 
Bourbons were for the second time restored to France, 
and Napoleon was sent to St. Helena. The Second 
Peace or Paris, November 20, 1815, imposed a small 
indemnity and some territorial losses (Chamb£ry, the 
Saar) upon France for having inflicted on the Allies 
the war of 1815. At the Second Peace of Paris the 
Allies bound themselves together to meet from time 
to time in conference, as Alexander of Russia had 
already, by the Holy Alliance of September 26, 1815, 
arranged tnat the chief monarchs personally should do. 
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Europe came out of die period of great war 
with an affirmed respect for die Law of Nations, 
which Napoleon had violated, and with a system of 
41 Concert * which secured peace for over thirty 
years* 
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A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Many of the wise men of the Ancient World held that 
the history of Man goes round and round in a circle; 
that though the actors change and pass, the events 
themselves in their essentials are repeated like the 
figures in a recurring decimal. This view is no longer 
acceptable, yet the history of Western Europe for the 
last four hundred years might be adduced as an argu¬ 
ment in its favour. Four times over, at intervals of 
just over a hundred years, a single Great Power has 
sought an ascendancy which made it intolerable to its 
neighbours, and thereby provoked a coalition which, 
backed by British sea-power, secured its defeat. Round 
about 1580 the offender was the Spain of Philip II.; 
round about 1700 the France of Louis XIV.; a hundred 
years later the France of Napoleon; and in our own 
day the Germany of William II. From the British 
standpoint the heroes of the successive struggles for 
European liberties were Drake, Marlborough, Nelson 
and Wellington, and—who shall we say? Perhaps 
“the Unknown Warrior” is the best answer for a 
democratic age. 

We might pursue our cyclic theory rather further, 
and apply it to the intervals interposed between the 

5 
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four decisive struggles. Each “ interval 99 seems to fall 
into three sections: a period of maintenance of the 
peace; a period of " halfway wars M centring round 
Germany; and a second period of peace in which 
signs of the approaching storm may be retrospectively 
discerned. In the first ** interval ” we have the peace 
period that may be associated with the name of that 
muddle-headed peacemaker. King James I.; the Thirty 
Years’ War; and the long diplomatic period, broken 
by wars, indeed, associated with the name of William 
of Orange. In the second 4 ‘ interval n we have the 
peace of Walpole; the wars of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia; and the calm preceding the storm of the 
French Revolution. In the third “ interval 99 we have 
the long peace extending from Waterloo to the 
Revolutions of 1848; the wars of Napoleon III. and of 
Bismarck; and the “ armed peace ” that culminated in 
1914. The fourth “ interval ” has now begun with the 
peace of the League of Nations. Will the cyclic move¬ 
ment continue? We have no reason to suppose that it 
will. There is always a screw loose in the most neatly 
constructed of historical parallels. Sooner or later the 
screw comes out and the parallel breaks down. 

These introductory remarks suffice to indicate the 
subject of this book. We have to pursue the history 
of Western Europe through a cycle and a little bit 
more. We start with the Great Peace concluding the 
Napoleonic Wars; we follow the story of the long 
maintenance of the essential features of that peace 
against vario% agencies which sought to overthrow it; 
we reach its decisive breakdown, and a remodelling 
of the European State system in the generation of 
Napoleon III., Cavour, and Bismarck; we enter upon 
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a second period of maintenance of the peace, the Peace 
of Bismarck; the Peace of Bismarck being a polite 
name for the Ascendancy of Germany, we approach, 
enter, and emerge from the Great War; once again we 
are at a point closely analogous to that at which we 
started; we conclude by following the history of the 
maintenance of the peace of 1919 to the point at which 
history hands on the torch to prophecy. 

The title of this book is A History of Western 
Europe, a term that can be variously defined. Wc 
take it here to include France, Italy, and Germany; it 
obviously does not exclude Holland and Belgium, 
Spain and Portugal, but these are not Great Powers. 
Our principal study will be the development of France, 
Italy, and Germany, their relations with each other, 
and with their other neighbours. Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, Turkey, and the rest will inevitably 
intrude themselves into our narrative, and at times 
assume leading parts in the drama. When “ Western 
Europe ” concentrates on the 44 Eastern Question,” the 
historian of Western Europe must focus his attention 
on Constantinople. But France, Italy, and Germany 
will not cease to be his subject. 

The history of Europe can be viewed from many 
angles. It would be possible to write a history in 
which international politics were thrust into the back¬ 
ground and Europe treated as a single cultural and 
economic unit. It may be assumed, however, that the 
first, if not the last, interest of the ordinary reader is 
in international conflict and co-operation. That will 
be the subject of this book. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PEACE AND ITS MAINTENANCE 

(1815—1848) 

In the spring of 1814 the Great Allied Powers, Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, had Europe at 
their feet. At long last “ the Revolution Militant ” 
had been made to bite the dust. That was the real 
name of their enemy—not France, but “the Revolu¬ 
tion,” or, if you preferred, Napoleon, which was 
another name for the same thing. Napoleon was sent 
to St. Helena, a measure which, it was hoped, dis¬ 
posed of “ the Revolution.” France had been the 
victim of the disease, and, as the disease had mani¬ 
fested itself as homicidal mania, precautions against 
a further outbreak had to be taken. But the con¬ 
valescent patient was to be kindly treated, and it 
might be hoped that the cure was complete. 

The first mark, then, of the post-Napolconic treaty 
settlement is the generous treatment of the enemy 
nation. In a democratic age such as our own we 
pay a nation the compliment of assuming it to be 
responsible for the actions of its government; we made 
that assumption at the expense of the German nation 
in 1919. .But the Allied statesmen of 1815 were any¬ 
thing but democrats; it was democracy that they had 
been fighting against. They did not think in terms of 
nations* France belonged to the Bourbons, and was 
now restored to them intact, with its pre-revolution 
frontiers; to do less would have been an injustice to 
the Bourbons, who had done no wrong and suffered 
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much. A small indemnity, together with an Allied 
occupation, was imposed in 1815, but only as a penalty 
for die relapse from virtue which is known to history 
as “ the Hundred Days.” 

It remained to redraw the map of Europe. The first 
general principle of the treaty-make’s was restoration, 
“ legitimacy ” as it was called, the returning of stolen 
property to its hereditary owners. Their second general 
principle was the rewarding of the allied Great Powers 
for their good work in suppressing “ the Revolution.” 
These two principles might seem to conflict, but the 
problem of their conflict was capable of solution. For 
example, republics had no “ legitimacy,” seeing that 
there was no hereditary owner to claim them. Thus, 
the territory of the ancient Republic of Venice passed 
as reward to Austria, linking the main body of her 
territory with the Duchy of Milan, which was restored 
to her as having been her property before the Revolu¬ 
tion. Three hundred minute principalities of Western 
Germany had no legitimacy visible to the naked eye. 
Most of them were pooled in the provinces of West¬ 
phalia and the Rhineland and became the reward of 
Prussia, who would also have liked Alsace and 
Lorraine, but England and Austria held that these 
belonged of right to the French Bourbons. Poland 
again had no legitimacy. True, it had been robbed of 
its very existence—but the robbers of Poland were not 
in the dock, but on the bench. Most of Poland became 
the reward of Russia. Great Britain’s reward was all 
die colonies she wanted; no one else wanted overseas 
colonies at that date. Belgium had belonged to 
Austria, who no longer wanted it; it was given to 
Holland, in accordance with a favourite scheme of 
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Pitt’s. Genoa had been a republic, and was given to 
the Prince of the House of Savoy, who was called 
King of Sardinia, and ruled the Italian province of 
Piedmont—to the ancestor of the King of Italy, in 
fact. It was hoped that the enlarged Holland and the 
enlarged Piedmoift would prove obstacles to French 
aggression—but they did not. Norway was trans¬ 
ferred from Denmark to Sweden, to reprimand an 
ally and reward an enemy of Napoleon. In Italy, 
south of the Po Valley, and in Spain and Portugal 
no exceptions had to be made to the policy of restoring 
legitimate dynasties. In Germany again legitimacy 
prevailed apart from the extinction of the three 
hundred and the enlargement of Prussia. Hence¬ 
forth there were thirty-nine German States. The 
Austrian Empire counted as a German State, though 
the bulk of its territories lay outside Germany; Prussia 
covered half Germany; next came Bavaria, Hanover, 
Saxony, and the rest, most of “the rest’* being in¬ 
significant satellites of Austria or Prussia. The whole 
thirty-nine were bound in a German Confederation, 
the ghost of the Holy Roman Empire, with a Diet of 
Frankfort, at which the Austrian Chancellor took the 
chair. 

Such was the settlement embodied in the Treaties 
of Paris and Vienna. Many have blamed and few 
have praised these treaties. It is easy to be wise after 
the event, and to say their authors were blind to the 
future. Napoleonic imperialism had not been defeated 
by the diplon^ptic combinations of legitimate dynasties; 
victorious over these again and again, it had met its 
match in the outraged patriotism of nations—in 
Spain, in Russia, and, last of all, in Germany. The 
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theorists of the French Revolution had imagined that 
democracy would mean cosmopolitanism. Whether it 
would have done so had its gospel been peaceably 
preached, we cannot say. Preached from the mouth of 
French cannon, it had begotten nationalism. National' 
ism was to be the driving force of the nineteenth 
century, and the statesmen of 1815 cither ignored it 
or believed they could suppress it. Yet it is not so 
certain that the statesmen of 1815 are to be con¬ 
demned. Nationalism was to be the force of the 
future: the authors of the settlement were concerned 
with the present, and to treat the present as if it were 
the future is to treat a child as if he were a man. The 
enactment of a nationalistic map in 1815 would have 
deluged Europe with new wars. The despised settle¬ 
ment of Vienna gave peace for a whole generation; 
and the troubles of that generation were caused much 
less by the terms of the settlement than by the conduct 
of some of the restored rulers. 

It is one thing to make a settlement, another thing 
to maintain it. To secure this further object the archi¬ 
tects of the peace, Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, bound themselves in a Quadruple Alliance to 
maintain the Treaties of Paris and Vienna for twenty 
years, and they further agreed to hold Congresses at 
fixed periods to discuss matters “of common interest.” 
Our English Castlereagh was the author of this pro¬ 
posal The Tsar Alexander of Russia held that it was 
not enough, and he persuaded nearly all the monarchs 
of Europe, great and small, to bind themselves 
together in a “ Holy Alliance ” of mutual peace and 
Christian love. Wc may say that the Tsar was quite 
right in intention. A new spirit was needed—“ the 
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League spirit,*’ as we call it to-day—as well as new 
international machinery. Unfortunately, it soon be¬ 
came apparent that the Tsar’s idea of mutual peace 
and Christian love meant the maintenance of the 
divine right of every despot to govern wrong and the 
suppression of every liberal movement in Europe. It 
remained to be seen whether Castlereagh’s Quadruple 
Alliance would be captured by the Tsarist policy. 

And so the new age began. Let us first follow the 
decline and fall of the experiment of Congressional 
control. In 1818 the Congress of Aix admitted France, 
who had paid her indemnity, to membership of the 
Alliance, henceforth Quintuple. In 1820 the Tsar 
demanded a Congress, which met first at Troppau, 
and afterwards at Laibach, to deal with the revolu¬ 
tionary movements that had broken out in Spain and 
in Naples. Each of these States was misruled by a 
restored Ferdinand of Bourbon, and it is hard to say 
which of the two Ferdinands was the more intolerable 
incubus upon his subjects. This situation raised at 
once the conflict between the British and the Russian 
policies of international control. Castlereagh held that 
the Alliance existed to maintain a territorial settle¬ 
ment, and that systems of government within the 
territories allotted were outside its sphere. The Tsar, 
on the other hand, stood for a strict trade-unionism of 
despots. Metternich, the Austrian Chancellor, held 
that Italian revolutions were a special interest of 
Austria. So far as Italy was concerned, he demanded 
neither Europe^* interference nor no interference, but 
Austrian interference. Castlereagh and Alexander 
accepted the compromise, and a Ferdinand was re- 
imposed upon Naples by Austrian bayonets. In 1822 
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a Congress of Verona considered the affairs of Spain, 
Once again the Tsar desired to lead a European 
crusade, but Spanish revolutions were found to be a 
special interest of France, and French bayonets re¬ 
imposed a Ferdinand upon Spain. 

The Congressional system was working badly. Its 
ruin was achieved by the emergence of an insurrection 
in the east and a statesman in the west. The brilliant 
Canning succeeded the patient Castlereagh, and 
adopted the policy of “ every nation for itself, and 
God for us ail!” a phrase which seems to have 
sounded better a hundred years ago than it sounds 
to-day. The insurrection of the Greeks against 
Turkish rule, widely advertised throughout Europe 
by the final exploit of Lord Byron, gave Canning his 
opportunity. Austria and Russia could never agree 
upon a Balkan question, for they were the rival fisher¬ 
men in those troubled waters. The new Tsar Nicholas 
agreed with Great Britain and France to make a naval 
“ demonstration ” in Turkish waters. The demonstra¬ 
tion led to the battle of Navarino, and Russian armies 
did the rest. A small nation secured its independence, 
and a great experiment in international technique was 
terminated. Henceforth European Congresses were 
summoned from time to time, usually after a war, 
but the system of periodic Congresses to avert wars 
was abandoned. 

Meanwhile, France seemed to be settling down com¬ 
fortably, for even the French may find comfort a fair 
exchange for glory. Democracy, so far as it had ever 
existed, was gone, but liberty—for example, liberty of 
the Press—prevailed in a manner unknown in the days 
of Napoleon or of the Jacobins. Unfortunately, Louis 
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XVIII. died and gave place to his brother, Charles X., 
a change much like that suffered by England when 
James II. succeeded Charles II. For Louis XVIII. had 
known where to stop, and Charles X. did not* France 
at this time had a parliament, with an extremely re¬ 
stricted suffrage. After an unfavourable election in 
1830, Charles dissolved parliament before it met, 
muzzled the Press, and in consequence found him¬ 
self an exile in England. His cousin, Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, reigned in his stead. 

This “ July Revolution ” in itself concerned France 
much more than Europe, but when Belgium caught 
the infection and declared herself independent of 
Holland, the foundations of European peace began to 
totter. Here at last was a clear breach of the territorial 
settlement of 1815, and at a vital point; for Belgium 
cut loose from Holland was regarded as little better 
than a dependency of France. A party in France was 
demanding annexation, and a party in Belgium offered 
the Belgian Crown to a son of Louis Philippe. Happily 
the unfriendly attention of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria was distracted by an insurrection in Poland. 
Palmerston, now beginning his long career as Foreign 
Secretary in Great Britain, was determined to secure 
Belgian independence against the claims of both 
Holland and France. Louis Philippe and the aged 
Talleyrand, serving the last of his many masters as 
ambassador in London, were ready to agree with 
Palmerston and to play for safety. The final result 
was die neutrahty of Belgium, under the admirable 
King Leopold of Coburg, guaranteed by the ‘'scrap 
of paper ” treaty in 1839. 

Germany was a kind of international microcosm. 
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and here, at any rate, was an active and functioning 
League of Nations, or rather of States, in the Diet of 
Frankfort. By means of his chairmanship of this Diet 
the Austrian Chancellor, Metternich, succeeded in 
establishing his position as a kind of High Tory 
Providence to all Germany. The Carlsbad Decrees of 
1819, following on some trivial riots of university 
students, enacted that the government of every 
German State should forbid the publication of any 
journal or pamphlet without a licence, and that com¬ 
missioners should be established to control the teach¬ 
ing in universities. Political stagnation overspread 
most of Germany, and particularly Prussia, where 
the government of Frederick William III. presented 
despotism in a favourable light. Administration was 
honest and economical, and education, though politi¬ 
cally censored, excellent; thoughtful Englishmen often 
called attention to it in contrast with the glaring 
deficiencies of their own country in this respect. 
Moreover, Prussia was unobtrusively laying the 
foundations of her future empire by the establish¬ 
ment of a Customs union (Zollverein) of free trade 
between herself and the smaller States. Metternich 
was an old-fashioned, uncommercial statesman, and 
paid no attention to such things. 

As Europe passed into the eighteen-forties, it might 
have seemed that the statesmanship of 1815 had built 
a durable edifice. Metternich was supreme in Vienna, 
and his influence extended over all Germany and Italy. 
The Tsar had crushed the Poles. The Sultan had been 
rescued by the Great Powers from the clutches of 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt. Monarchy, with a highly 
exclusive bourgeois parliament, maintained its posi- 
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tion in France, In England the Great Reform Bill 
had fulfilled the forecast of its shrewdest supporters, 
and entrenched the authority of the propertied classes 
much more strongly than before; Chartism had failed. 
In Spain and Portugal unending disturbances had no 
particular result. 

Yet this reading of the situation would have been 
superficial. The forces of nationalism and liberalism 
(which, in nineteenth-century Europe, means parlia¬ 
mentarism and democracy) were alive and growing. 
Governments could not stop people thinking, though 
as yet active political thought was more or less a 
monopoly of the middle classes. In Italy the secret 
society of the Carbonari cherished the principles of 
the French Revolution in their purest and most 
destructive forms. Mazzini was preaching the doctrine 
that nations are “ moral unities he was so optimistic 
as to suppose that when once the rights of nations to 
free self-development were recognized, there would be 
an end of criminal ambitions and aggressive wars. 
He did not realize that nations overlap, and that die 
supposed extra-territorial needs of the nations would 
turn nationalism into imperialism. In France the dis¬ 
comforts of the industrial revolution had bred social¬ 
ism, and Louis Blanc was writing voluminously and 
confusedly about the Right to Work. 

In fact, Louis Philippe’s throne was never secure. 
He existed, but he did not take root. The extreme 
caution of foreign policy cast a romantic halo around 
die memories #f the first Napoleon, a fact not un¬ 
noticed by the wandering exile who was his nephew, 
and was to be Napoleon III. In February, 1848, a 
trivial quarrel between Louis Philippe's government 
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and the Liberals, who desired an extension of die 
franchise, precipitated a Parisian revolution, and Louis 
Philippe followed Charles X. to England* The French 
Revolution of 1830 had fired Belgium and Poland: 
the French Revolution of 1848 was to fire all Italy, 
Germany, and Austria. 


CHAPTER III 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 

The revolutions that broke out in such surprising 
numbers in the spring of ’forty-eight were all 
“ liberal,” in that they demanded organs of demo¬ 
cratic self-government; and all nationalist, in that they 
sought to expel the foreigner if there was a foreigner 
to be expelled, and to unify or liberate nationalities. 
In Germany and Italy nationalism made for unity; in 
the Austrian Empire it made for “ home rule,” or 
separation. Impossible here to describe even in outline 
these enthusiastic ebullitions of long-pent-up political 
energy. Suffice it to say that long before midsummer 
all the princes of Italy had either granted “ constitu¬ 
tions ” (often unworkable) or fled from their 
dominions, or both; that Austrian Italy had risen 
against the foreign garrison and installed national 
governments in Milan and Venice; and that Charles 
Albert of Piedmont had declared war on Austria in the 
national cause; that Metternich had fled from Vienna, 
and both the Magyars of Hungary and the Czechs 
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of Bohemia had secured grants of home rule from 
his distracted successors; that Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia, the most theatrical and unsubstantial of 
the Hohenzollerns, had not only granted a constitu¬ 
tion, but gone in procession round his capital with the 
revolutionary flag of black, red, and gold, which since 
1918 has been the flag of the German Republic; that 
the minor princes of Germany had done much the 
same, each in his own way; and that a German 
national parliament had assembled in Frankfort to 
make the constitution of a new, united, and liberal 
Germany. 

And what next? It might seem that all was over— 
a ** revolution without tears.’* Yet in fact that radiant 
morn was already passing away. 

The acid test of revolutions is their effect upon 
regular armies. Military discipline is a form of hypno¬ 
tism; it creates among those subjected to it a public 
opinion quite different from that of the civilian popu¬ 
lation from which the soldiers, often against their own 
will, are drawn—a public opinion strongly in favour 
of obeying the orders of official superiors. Is the 
revolutionary fever hot enough to melt the iron of 
military discipline? The French Revolution of 1789 
had accomplished this feat, and consequently carried 
all before it. The revolutions of 1848 did not. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia recol¬ 
lected that they had armies and might use them. 

At the same time the revolutionists were em¬ 
barrassed by thegMncertainty of their aims. Was Italy 
to be a monarchy ruled by the King of Sardinia? 
Charles Albert was an eleventh-hour convert to parlia¬ 
mentarism, and the republicans, Mazzini and Gari- 
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baldi, would have none of him. Was Germany to be 
a republic or a monarchy, a unitary or a federal State? 
If a monarchy, was Austria or Prussia to provide the 
monarch? Were its frontiers to include German 
Austria? Was Hungary to be a close preserve of the 
Magyar minority? The Magyars certainly thought so, 
and the Serbs of Southern Hungary were converted to 
counter-revolutionism, preferring an ancient and toler¬ 
ably paternal Hapsburg dynasty to the racial arrogance 
of Magyar Sinn Fein , as preached by Kossuth. 

And so the old armies began to act. In June an 
Austrian army occupied Prague and ended Czech home 
rule. In July an Austrian army emerged from the 
famous fortified Quadrilateral in Italy, defeated Charles 
Albert at Custozza and occupied Milan. In October 
Austrian armies occupied Vienna, installing a new 
Emperor, Francis Joseph (1848-1916), who was bound 
by no promises, and a new Chancellor, Schwartzcn- 
burg, who was embarrassed by no scruples. In 1849 
Schwartzenburg tackled the problem of Hungary, 
assisted by the Tsar Nicholas, who disapproved of 
revolutions in other people’s territory only less than he 
disapproved of them in his own. 

In the previous November, Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia had dismissed his liberal ministry, and sent 
troops to Berlin, who brought the Prussian parliament 
to a violent and unhonoured end. At Frankfort the 
German National Parliament was still debating funda¬ 
mentals with exemplary thoroughness, and in March, 
1849, offered the German revolutionary crown to the 
King of Prussia. He rejected it with contumely, and 
the Frankfort Parliament faded away into non-exist¬ 
ence. Frederick William was wise, if ungracious, in 
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his refusal, for his acceptance would have involved 
him in a war with Austria. How wise he had been in 
1849 he demonstrated by his follies of 1850. He took 
up a curious plan which would, in effect, have 
absorbed a number of the smallest German States 
into Prussia. The implacable Schwartzenburg ordered 
him to drop it, and he did so. This Convention of 
Olmiitz was the worst humiliation of Prussia since 
Jena. The “ Bismarck ” of 1850 ruled in Vienna, not 
in Berlin. The Prussian Bismarck of the future was 
taking note of all these events, and making his own 
deductions from them. 

Convulsive flickers of expiring revolution illumined 
the Italian sky through most of 1849. Charles Albert 
invaded Lombardy once again, and his forlorn hope 
was defeated at Novara in March; he abdicated, and 
made way for Victor Emmanuel. Stranger things were 
happening in Rome. Since his accession in 1846, Pope 
Pius IX. had astonished the world by his liberalism, 
but he was not liberal enough for 1848, and had fled 
from the city after the assassination of his minister, 
Rossi. Mazzini and Garibaldi seized the opening and 
established a Roman Republic in the tradition of 
Ricnzi. It was doomed to destruction, but as an adver¬ 
tisement of revolutionary heroism it was, perhaps, 
worth while, and Garibaldi’s retreat into the Apen¬ 
nines was not forgotten. His proclamation in the last 
hours of die Republic has won an immortality almost 
as secure as Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar. “ I offer 
neither jpay nor quarters nor provisions; I offer hunger, 
thirst, forced marches, battles, death. Let him who 
■hives his country in his heart, and not with his lips 
tVnly, follow me.” Six hundred followed him. Their 
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aim was Venice, which they did not reach. Venice, 
defended by Manin, capitulated in August 

What survived the revolutions? In Germany a 
memory of parliamentary futility; in Italy a memory 
of an heroic king and heroic republicans. Certain in¬ 
stitutions also; the Piedmontese Parliament, which 
survived to be enlarged into the Parliament of all 
Italy and to be drastically remodelled by Mussolini. 
Even Prussia secured a parliament of sorts, which 
endured until the end of the Great War—a curious 
parliament this “ Landtag,” based on a franchise 
giving double or treble votes to holders of property. 
Only in Austria did Schwartzenburg put back the 
clock to before 1848 and even earlier; he sought to 
extinguish nationality by denying it any organs of 
expression whatever. 

In France the Revolution produced a more con¬ 
spicuous change; starting from monarchy, it passed 
through republic to empire. The flight of Louis 
Philippe created a kind of vacuum, and it was imme¬ 
diately filled by the Parisian socialists, who made 
arrangements for the election of a democratic National 
Assembly and established national workshops to pro¬ 
vide work and pay for all who wanted it. Pay was 
provided more easily than work, and the Assembly, 
by no means socialistic in tone, found itself con¬ 
fronted by 100,000 disorderly dole-supported idlers. 
Firmly grasping the nettle, the Assembly decreed the 
closing of the workshops, and appointed General 
Cavaignac to cope with the inevitable insurrection. 
The fighting of the “ Four June Days ” surpassed any¬ 
thing of the kind produced by the Revolution of 1789. 
France was thus in a nervous and conservative mood 
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when her people proceeded to die election of the 
President of their new Republic at the end of the year, 
and their votes were given in overwhelming majority 
to Prince Louis Napoleon, newly returned from an 
exile that had begun with the fall of his uncle. He 
was scarcely a Frenchman except by aspiration, but his 
name stood for order at home and glory abroad. As 
the first Napoleon had saved France from the Jacobins, 
so the second might save her from the socialists. 

Thus France emerged from the storms of 1848 with 
a republican constitution. It was a singularly bad con¬ 
stitution, and the Assembly that constructed it had 
also made it wellnigh unalterable under forms of law, 
forgetting that what will not bend breaks. In 1849 a 
new Assembly was elected, and it contained a large 
royalist majority. The France that elected both the 
President and the new Assembly had been animated 
by one emotion—dread of a socialist revolution and 
“reign of terror**; yet one emotion had produced 
divergent results, mainly, perhaps, because there had 
been no “ Bonapartist ** party ready with candidates 
to contest the elections for the Assembly. Moreover, 
die constitution resembled that of the United States in 
one respect, that President and Assembly were inde¬ 
pendent powers, neither capable of getting rid of the 
other. Deadlocks have occasionally resulted in 
America, and such a deadlock, in far more explosive 
circumstances, now afflicted France. We need not 
follow the rival moves of President and Assembly 
through the ycaf? 1849-1851. The President started 
with the greater popularity, and played his cards with 
the greater skill. The constitution would terminate his 
¥ office in 1852, and he failed to induce the 
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required three-quarters of the Assembly to alter the 
constitution on this point. Perhaps he would have 
forced his way to despotism in any case, for he was 
the nephew of his uncle and was determined to make 
history repeat itself. Anyhow, cutting knots that could 
not be untied was part of the Napoleonic tradition. 
The coup d'etat of December, 1851, forcibly dissolved 
the Assembly, muzzled the Press, and established a 
virtually despotic Presidential system on the lines of 
the Consulate of 1799. France approved by an over¬ 
whelming vote, and a change of names gave her an 
Emperor Napoleon III. (the first Napoleon’s son being 
Napoleon II.) a year later. Louis Napoleon had 
assumed the mantle of his uncle, but, to quote the 
exquisite epigram of the best English writer on his 
career (Mr. F. A. Simpson), it was too large for him. 
He had challenged comparison with the greatest 
administrator and soldier of modern times, a gigantic 
figure already transformed and glorified by the mists 
of adulatory legend. The mantle would be for ever trip¬ 
ping his steps, and his forward progress a series of 
stumbes. 


CHAPTER IV 

NAPOLEON III . AND THE UNION OF ITALY 
(1852—1860) 

“ The Empire,’* said Napoleon, ** means peace,” and 
certainly the blessings of peace, or some of them, were 
showered upon the now docile French nation by its 
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industrious and benevolent despot. Railway construe* 
don Was actively promoted, and the immense confis¬ 
cated estates of Louis Philippe's family supplied funds 
for orphanages, asylums, hospitals. In Paris, slums 
were cleared and the concentric boulevards mapped 
out; modern Paris is, in fact, mainly a creation of the 
Second Empire. As in Mussolini's Italy, material 
efficiency was to be a compensation for the suppression 
of liberty. After angling unsuccessfully for a Marie 
Louise, the parvenu Emperor selected as his bride a 
Spanish lady, who had all the charms and none of the 
vices of Josephine. For the first time for a century 
Frenchmen could interest themselves, if so disposed, 
in a really brilliant Court. 

Yet if the Empire 44 meant peace," it also, and rather 
more obviously, meant war. Within seven years the 
new Napoleon had challenged and defeated both the 
great hereditary despots of Eastern Europe, Nicholas 
of Russia in the Crimea and Francis Joseph of Austria 
in Italy. 

The Crimean War lies on the fringe of our subject, 
and it is impossible here to investigate the prolonged 
and confused negotiations that preceded it. Suffice it 
to say—though the fact used to be denied by English 
historians—that the war was the work of English 
rather than of French statesmen. The integrity of the 
Turkish Empire was a British rather than a French 
interest, as many Frenchmen were not slow to per¬ 
ceive. Napoleon joined in the war, partly because it 
was at any rate S*war and the Empire needed glory, 
pardy because it gave him alliance with the Power 
whose friendship he most coveted. According to his 
reading of history, the grand error of 44 my uncle " had 
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been his implacable hostility to England; a Napoleon 
backed by friends across the Channel would dominate 
European policy. He regarded England and France as 
the two leaders of civilization, and held that their 
close friendship and co-operation would be for the 
good of die whole Continent. It is perhaps a pity that 
these kindly thoughts were only fitfully reciprocated. 
We in England could not forget the constitutional 
indecorum of the coup d*£tat; nor could we forget 
“my unde.” 

The war was unskilfully conducted on the Allied 
side, but Sevastopol fell at last, and fell before a 
mainly French assault. Paris, the seat of the Peace 
Congress, was once again the Mecca of Europe; what 
a contrast to 1815, when Mecca had been situated in 
Vienna! Moreover, an English sovereign had made 
the first state visit to Paris since the far-off day when 
little Henry VI. was brought over and crowned King 
of France as a counterblast to Saint Joan’s coronation 
of the Dauphin at Reims. The terms of the treaty 
were notoriously writ in water so far as the integrity 
of Turkey and the curtailment of Russia were con¬ 
cerned, but the work of the Congress had other and 
more admirable features. A Declaration of Paris on 
maritime law abolished privateering, and laid down 
regulations of naval warfare on commerce which have 
stood the test of time, and the International Commis¬ 
sion for the contrpl of the Danube not only removed 
sandbanks and lowered tariffs, but provided a useful 
precedent of international co-operation. 

In the year in which Napoleon assumed his crown 
(185a) a much abler but hardly a more scrupulous 
statesman had become Prime Minister of Piedmont 
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with the deliberate intention of achieving the union 
of Italy. The Italian leaders of 1848 had held that 
Italy could achieve her goal by her own exertions. 
Cavour was under no such illusions; in his cool judg¬ 
ment, patriotism was not enough. Piedmont must, of 
course, be made a model State, so that all but the most 
incorrigible republicans would be reconciled to a Pied¬ 
montese dynasty. But Austria could hardly be recon¬ 
ciled to the loss of her provinces, and it took a Great 
Power to beat a Great Power. In plain words, Napo¬ 
leon must drive the Austrians out of Italy. 

Napoleon was not unwilling, for he very naturally 
cared more for Italy than any country but France. 
Moreover, nationalism was part of his philosophy; he 
had once been a Carbonaro. He had offended Italian 
nationalism in 1849 by sending troops to suppress the 
Roman Republic. That illustrated another department 
of his philosophy, his belief in the Catholic Church as 
an antidote to socialism. But the Roman Republic had 
been doomed in any case, and certainly Cavour did 
not regret its extinction. 

Cavour’s first notable move was the entry of Pied¬ 
mont into the Crimean War. It served as a kind of 
advertisement and secured a discussion of the Italian 
question on a sort of “ private members’ day ” in the 
course of the Paris Congress. But perhaps the value of 
this singular manoeuvre has been exaggerated. The 
Franco-Italian business hardly began to move until an 
Italian republican fanatic tried to assassinate Napoleon 
early in 1858. It might seem an unconvincing argu¬ 
ment, but modern psychology has taught us that 
human resolves are seldom grounded in logic. In the 
summer of the same year, Napoleon, behind the backs 
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of his Ministers, invited Cavour to an interview at 
Plombiircs* 

Here a strange conspiracy was concocted. If Pied¬ 
mont could irritate Austria into declaring war on her, 
France would join Piedmont and secure for her Lom¬ 
bardy and Venice, receiving Savoy and Nice as pay¬ 
ment. Napoleon’s cousin, Prince Jerome, was to marry 
the daughter of Victor Emmanuel and, perhaps, rule 
a province in Central Italy. AU Italy was to be feder¬ 
ated under the Pope. All this was in the Napoleonic 
tradition—an Italian campaign, recalling Rivoli and 
Marengo; a “ kingdom of Italy ” in the Po Valley; 
a crown for a subordinate Bonaparte; and a consola¬ 
tion prize for the Pope. Cavour kept his face; he 
would use Napoleon, and when he had done with him 
he would fool him in strict accordance with the pre¬ 
cepts of Machiavelli. 

The drama sketched in 1858 was staged, so far as 
the first act went, in the spring of 1859. Provocations 
of word and deed produced the Austrian declaration 
of war. The French crossed the frontier, won the 
Battle of Magenta, entered Milan, won the Batde of 
Solferino. But these were no Rivolis or Marengos, and 
the Austrian armies withdrew to their Quadrilateral. 
France did not share her Emperor’s enthusiasm for 
the Italian cause; Napoleon discovered that a soldier’s 
career cannot be profitably begun at the age of fifty; 
and Prussia threatened on the Rhine frontier. The 
French Emperor secretly arranged a meeting with 
Francis Joseph and made peace at Villafranca, securing 
for his ally Lombardy but not Venice. 

Cavour was mad with rage, and for a time resigned 
his Prime Ministership, but, in fact, the situation was 
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not as black as it appeared. Napoleon had set the bah 
rolling, and it continued to roll. In the small States to 
the South o£ Lombardy—Tuscany, Parma, Modena— 
and in the northern provinces of the Papal States, 
revolutions had already broken out, and the peoples 
had dearly indicated their desire to be subjects of 
Victor Emmanuel. If France and Austria could be 
immobilized, there might yet be a real kingdom of 
Italy. Venice must be left alone, for to touch it would 
mean renewed war with Austria; Rome also, for an 
attack upon the Sacred City would start incalculable 
reactions throughout Catholic Europe. Napoleon would 
leave well—or ill—alone, if he held Savoy and Nice. 
The principle of nationalism was invoked, and plebis¬ 
cites voted Nice and Savoy to France, and Tuscany 
and its neighbours to the kingdom of Victor Em¬ 
manuel. 

There remained the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
where revolutions had been frequent and always un¬ 
successful. Here some stiffening of the nationalistic 
impulse was needed; it was the ideal opening for 
Garibaldi, once the hero of the Roman Republic and 
the disciple of Mazzini, now a knight-errant in the 
service of Victor Emmanuel. Garibaldi was let loose, 
with his Thousand Redshirts, upon Sicily much as 
Sir Francis Drake had once been let loose upon the 
Spanish Main. It was all quite unofficial and could, 
in case of failure, be disavowed by King and Prime 
Minister. What^ollowed was the most romantic and 
amusing episode in die wars of nineteenth-century 
Europe. “The Thousand” landed in the extreme 
west of Sicily on May n, i860. There were 80,000 
Neapolitan troops in Sicily; yet in fifteen days Gari- 
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baldi had occupied Palermo. In August he crossed the 
straits to Italy, being publicly forbidden and secretly 
encouraged to do so by his royal master. On Septem¬ 
ber 6 he was in Naples, panting to advance upon 
Rome and take his particular enemy, the Pope, by the 
beard. It was time for the official army of Piedmont 
to intervene and to prevent enough becoming too 
much. The Piedmontese army crossed the Papal 
States, with apologies to their owner, whose troops 
they none the less reluctantly met and defeated. Gari¬ 
baldi met his royal master on the Volturno, where the 
Neapolitans were making a stand at last. The great 
adventurer laid down his command. The kingdom of 
Naples ceased to exist. AH Italy except the province 
of Venetia and the “ Patrimony of St. Peter” was now 
one kingdom, and it was sufficient. The cause of 
Italian nationality had progressed so far that its com¬ 
pletion was inevitable. The next great European 
storms would shake down these golden apples into 
the Italian basket; and Bismarck would do the 
shaking. 

The official heroes of Italian unity are Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel. Napoleon III. 
is seldom mentioned in that context, south of the Alps. 
Italy had wished to achieve her own salvation, and 
still wished to pretend that she had done so. Without 
Napoleon there would certainly have been no Italian 
unity in i860; yet the conquest of Lombardy was 
forgotten, and the failure to conquer Venice alone 
remembered. And if Napoleon’s exploit had little 
thanks from Italy, it had less from France. The 
French have always been somewhat exclusively 
patriotic in their political philosophy, and schemes for 
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the so-called welfare of Europe leave diem cold. The 
acquisition of “Nice and Savoy was something, but 
against it had to be set the creation of a new Great 
Power upon a French frontier. 


CHAPTER V 

THE MAKING OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE 
(1861—1871) 

A yea a after Victor Emmanuel assumed the tide of 
King of Italy, William I. ascended the throne of 
Prussia, and a scries of events began which led 
straight up to the establishment of the German Empire 
—the central great event of our period. The union of 
Italy had added what may without offence be called 
a junior member of the society of Great Powers. The 
union of Germany (to use an inaccurate phrase) did 
not add to the list of Great Powers, for Prussia was 
already numbered among them; but it transformed a 
junior member into the President of the Society. From 
1815 onwards for many years the Presidency had 
belonged to Austria; during the fifties it belonged to 
Napoleonic Fra|fe; after 1870 it belonged to Germany, 
and the overbearing conduct of that “ President ” led, 
in 1914, to the temporary disintegration of that Society 
in the Great War. 

King William was an old soldier. In his youth he 
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had fought in the last campaign against the first 
Napoleon, and the ambition of his life was to restore 
the efficiency of the Prussian army, to make it what 
it had been in the days of Frederick the Great, the 
best army in Europe. In doing this he had no definite 
policy of aggression in his mind; he was a soldier, not 
a statesman, and military efficiency was dear to him 
for its own sake. Roon, his Minister of War, intro¬ 
duced a scheme of army reform, but its financial 
clauses were rejected by the Lower, or elected, House of 
the Prussian Parliament. Here was a situation requir¬ 
ing a strong and a cunning hand, and King William 
sent for Count Otto von Bismarck, and made him his 
Prime Minister. 

Bismarck belonged to the old aristocracy of Prussian 
Junkers, or landowning squires, and he was by tem¬ 
perament and tradition an intense conservative. “ The 
Revolution ” was a term often on his lips, and it 
summarized for him everything he most hated and 
despised—liberty, equality, fraternity, democracy, par¬ 
liamentarism, nationalism. He was a Prussian, not a 
German; he believed in the divine right of kings and 
the rule of the Junker aristocracy as landlords and as 
military officers. Such was Bismarck in 1862, and such, 
in a sense, he always remained. But he was—need it 
be said?—an extremely intelligent man. He was no 
“ Die-hard," no leader of lost causes, ready to expire 
picturesquely in the last ditch, the futile champion of 
the irretrievably old against the irresistibly new. He 
had a fairly thorough understanding of die modern 
world which in many ways he so much disliked. He 
would use the forces of " the Revolution ” to complete 
the work of a long line of Hohenzollem militarists. 
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Bismarck's first task was rather like that which so 
often confronted our English Charles I.; he had to 
raise the new taxes fee the army in defiance of the 
parliament. The Prussian 44 constitution," an after- 
math of 1848, was a guileless document and no match 
for the new Prime Minister; the taxes were raised, 
and with apparent legality. Anyhow, there were no 
Hampdens in Prussia to object. 

In 1863 there was an insurrection in Russian Poland, 
and, as the Tsar Alexander II. was a 44 liberal" who 
had just emancipated 25,000,000 Russian serfs, there 
was no knowing what he might do. The German 
nationalists sympathized with the Poles, for national¬ 
ism in those days was still an altruistic creed, touched 
with the idealism of Mazzini. A nationalist sympa¬ 
thized with other nationalisms besides his own, even 
with the nationalism of his next-door neighbour. To 
Bismarck, on the other hand, the only relevant con¬ 
sideration was the fact that there was a Polish pro¬ 
vince in Prussia stretching to within a hundred miles 
of Berlin; if Alexander granted 44 home rule " to the 
Russian Poles, the Prussian Poles would be fatally 
excited. So King William wrote a personal letter to 
the Tsar, and the Poles were once more suppressed. 

At the end of the same year the King of Denmark 
died without an heir by direct descent, and this 
opened up a long-foreseen and appallingly compli¬ 
cated problem, the problem of Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein. To dcsa($>e this problem in detail would 
occupy a whole volume—not a popular volume—of 
that Sixpenny Library. Briefly, the points to be 
observed are three. First, the duchies had for hun¬ 
dreds of years been an appanage of the Danish Crown, 
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though not part ol die kingdom of Denmark, but 
their succession, unlike that of Denmark, was ruled 
by the so-called Salic Law, which excluded the new 
King of Denmark. Secondly, the population was 
mainly German, and desired independence of Den¬ 
mark; it desired, in fact, to become a German State 
under a duke of its own. Thirdly, Bismarck was 
determined to secure the annexation of the duchies to 
Prussia (they included the peninsula across which the 
Kiel Canal was to be dug); he was also perfectly ready 
to make their annexation the pretext for a war with 
Austria. For centuries Austria had been, in legal right 
and in actual fact, the leading Power among the 
German States. If Prussia was to master Germany, 
Austria must first be excluded from it. Afterwards, no 
doubt, but only afterwards, one might conciliate and 
secure the alliance of a de-Germanized Austria. 

What was done in the next three years (1864-1866) 
was the real masterpiece of Bismarckian armed 
diplomacy; all that followed those three years, even 
the Franco-German War, was consequential and com¬ 
paratively simple. The first step was to persuade 
Austria to join with Prussia in wresting the duchies 
from Denmark. Austria was persuaded, for there was 
little doubt that if she did not act, cither Prussia or 
the German revolutionary nationalists, or both, would 
act without her. So there followed the Danish War 
of 1864, an d the duchies were ceded jointly to Austria 
and Prussia. It was now necessary to quarrel with 
Austria over the question what was to be done with 
them, but first of all the ground must be tested and 
prepared. What of Europe? Russia, since the Polish 
business, was a friend; England would not intervene; 

2 
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die active support of Italy could be bought by the 
promise of Venice, where Austrian rule was still 
desperately entrenched. 

There remained Napoleon. He had fal’en on evil 
days since his Italian venture. It was his nature to 
visualize, somewhat vaguely, no doubt, the welfare of 
the world in general, whereas his subjects were ex¬ 
clusively concerned with the welfare of France. From 
Italy his eyes had turned to Mexico, the Monroe 
Doctrine being in virtual abeyance during the course 
of the American Civil War. A “ Latin Empire ” with 
a Hapsburg sovereign was launched under Napoleonic 
auspices; there should be a Panama Canal to balance 
the Suez Canal, already in course of construction by a 
French company on the other side of the world. The 
Mexican project was nearing its tragic conclusion 
when Bismarck interviewed Napoleon at Biarritz. 
Napoleon was, in general, quite friendly to the 
Prussian scheme; he believed in large national units, 
for Germany as for Italy. France, of course, ought to 
receive some kind of compensation; his subjects would 
insist upon it Unfortunately, Bismarck, unlike 
Cavour, did not need the assistance of French armies, 
and was therefore less disposed to pay. Also Germany 
had no Savoy or Nice to offer, no territories whose 
French population would justify their surrender on 
nationalistic grounds. So the talk about compensations 
was apparently confined to generalities. Napoleon, 
however, was content; he assumed that the Austro- 
Prussian war vs&bld prove exhausting and indecisive. 
He would in due course intervene as President of 
Europe, impose a settlement, and exact a fee for his 
Services, 
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In following Bismarck in his survey of Europe, we 
must not overlook the minor States of Germany. 
These were entirely opposed to the Prussian annexa¬ 
tion of the duchies, and Bismarck was very well con¬ 
tent that they should be. Let them join Austria. Their 
military effort would be negligible and their belliger¬ 
ency would enlarge the scope of the subsequent 
settlement. 

By the summer of 1866 all was ready for the war 
of Prussia and Italy versus Austria and the rest of the 
German States. It is called the Six Weeks’ War, and, 
in fact, it was rather shorter. Bismarck had not over¬ 
rated the deadly precision of the new Prussian army, 
organized by Roon and commanded by Moltke. The 
Austrians were crushingly defeated at Sadowa, and 
Bismarck persuaded his King and his soldiers, much 
against their inclination, to offer an immediate and, 
for Austria, a generous peace. By the Treaty of 
Prague, Austria surrendered Venice, but otherwise lost 
not an inch of territory; but the old German Con¬ 
federation, that masterpiece of Metternich, was dis¬ 
solved. In its place appeared a new North German 
Confederation, from which Austria and the three 
south-western States, Bavaria, Wurtcmburg, and 
Baden, were excluded. 

The North German Confederation represented as 
much of Germany as Ptussia could, for the moment, 
comfortably digest. Even before the war three-quarters 
of this territory had belonged to the kingdom of 
Prussia. Certain important States, among them Han¬ 
over, were now annexed outright, as was also Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, and this made Prussian territory seven- 
eighths of the whole. The remaining eighth—-Saxony, 
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Meckknburgh, and others—were members of the Con¬ 
federation. And now Bismarck fulfilled a surprising 
promise he had made before the war. The Confedera¬ 
tion was to have a parliament elected by universal 
suffrage. True, its powers were limited, but the demo¬ 
cratic gesture converted many who were already half- 
converted by 44 blood and iron.’* The Junkers were 
annoyed, but Bismarck had grasped the political truth 
that there is no harm in annoying those of your 
followers whom self-preservation compels to follow 
you. The liberal opposition that had opposed the army 
taxes was dissolved; most of the Liberals henceforth 
called themselves National Liberals, which was a way 
of saying Bismarckians. 

Napoleon was completely nonplussed. He asked for 
the Palatinate, which belonged to Bavaria; Bismarck 
published the demand, and at once the three south¬ 
western States made close alliances with Prussia. He 
tried to secure Luxembourg by purchase from Holland, 
and a disapproving Europe converted it into neutral 
territory. He proposed a partition of Belgium, and 
Bismarck pocketed the proposal, for publication on 
the eve of the Franco-German War. 

Before we proceed we must note a by-product of 
the Bismarckian triumph which ultimately had im¬ 
portant consequences. The Magyars of Hungary had 
been crushed by force in 1849: Now they secured their 
revenge m completely as if, like the Italians, they had 
Joined Prussia in 1866. By a treaty of 1867 Austria 
bec&me Austxfft-Hungary, a 44 Dual Monarchy.’* 
Henceforth Austria and Hungary were equal partners, 
sharing a Sovereign, a Chancellor, a foreign policy, 
.and an army, but each controlling its own internal 
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affairs. Within Austria the rule of the Hapsburg 
monarchy of the subject races was increasingly mild 
and benevolent; within Hungary the rule of the 
Magyar aristocracy was an unabashed racial tyranny. 
Europe was to learn from the example of Hungary 
that nationalism was not as simple a solution as it 
appeared in the gospel of Mazzini; that nationalism 
unalloyed is a solution only when the nation lives 
apart in a territory definable by agreement. The 
Hungary of the Magyars included several millions of 
Serbs and Roumanians. 

After the events of 1866 a Franco-Prussian war was 
inevitable. Both parties wanted it: Bismarck because 
a national war against the traditional enemy, a war 
in which North and South Germans fought shoulder 
to shoulder, would complete the Prussianization of 
Germany; France because national pride had been 
wounded and could only be avenged in blood. For 
centuries the security of France had been based on the 
divisions of Germany; a Germany united and yet a 
good neighbour was a thing outside the limits of 
French political imagination. Napoleon was sinking 
towards the grave; he was the victim rather than the 
author of what followed. 

A pretext for the war was found in the affairs of 
Spain. That country had recently expelled it$ Queen 
Isabella, and offered its crown, possibly at Bismarck’s 
instigation, to a certain Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollem, whose brother had recently been appointed 
King of the new kingdom of Roumania. Needless to 
say, he was a relation of the King of Prussia. France 
protested, and Leopold withdrew his acceptance. 
France protested again, demanding that the Candida- 
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ture should not be renewed. The demand was insult¬ 
ing, and was refused; Bismarck’s publication of the 
demand and refusal was a counter-insult, and both 
nations rushed to war in July, 1870. Before the end of 
August one of the French armies had been shut up in 
Metz; on September 1 the other, with the Emperor 
in person, was compelled to capitulate at Sedan. 
France, henceforth a republic, made a gallant effort to 
continue the struggle, but the end was never in doubt. 
Paris was besieged, and surrendered in January, 1871. 
Peace followed, the Treaty of Frankfort, and France 
had to surrender Alsace and Lorraine. 

Alsace and Lorraine had been debatable ground 
between France and Germany ever since the Empire of 
Charlemagne was divided between his grandsons a 
thousand years before; in fact, the very name of 
Lorraine (Lothringen) is a memorial of the eldest 
grandson, Lothar, whose territory was divided between 
his brothers, Charles of France and Louis of Germany, 
in 870. The provinces had come to France piecemeal 
under Henry II., Louis XIV., and Louis XV. A con¬ 
siderable part of their population was German by 
blood and by speech, but there is no doubt that, had 
a vote been taken, a large majority would have voted 
against severance from France; the transfer was there¬ 
fore an offence against the principle of nationalism. 
The'German Government hoped that closer acquaint¬ 
ance would reconcile the population to its new rulers. 
It did not do so, and the Alsatians, like the Poles, 
became prisonerl'of the German Empire. The annexa¬ 
tion turned out, in fact, to be Bismarck’s most serious 
mistake, and he admitted as much in old age when 
he declared that he had intended to annex Alsace only 
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and not Lorraine, but was overruled by the soldiers. 
It may have been so; one never knows with Bismarck’s 
uncorroborated statements. If it was so, the fact pro¬ 
vides a startling commentary on Prussian government, 
and throws light on much that followed. If Bismarck, 
a political superman if ever there was one, could not 
keep the General Staff out of politics, how could his 
successors expect to do so? 

The war of 1866 had given Venice to Italy, in spite 
of the fact that the Italian forces had suffered two 
defeats; the war of 1870 gave her Rome with hardly 
any fighting at all, for the French troops, which had 
supported the temporal power of the Pope since the 
siege of Rome in 1849, were withdrawn to defend 
France. Thus the Italian kingdom was completed, 
except for certain territories on the Adriatic (Trieste 
and Fiume) and in the Alps (the Trentino), for which 
Italy had to wait until after the Great War. The 
attainment of the ideal, as so often happens, brought 
with it many disillusionments. Cavour had died only 
a year after his great triumph, an irreplaceable loss, 
for he was as well fitted to rule a nation as to make 
one. Unlike Bismarck, he was a convinced parliamen¬ 
tarian, and he might have succeeded in teaching his 
countrymen how to make the best use of parliamen¬ 
tary institutions. His successors certainly failed to do 
so. Italian parliamentary government neither inspired 
nor deserved respect, and after sixty years of un¬ 
honoured existence it was swept away by Mussolini. 

The Pope posed before Europe as the hero of a 
tragedy, but the loss of temporal power was more than 
compensated in spiritual prestige. Earlier in the same 
year the Vatican Council had accepted the mysterious 
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doctrine of Papal Infallibility. As ruler of the Papal 
States, the Pope had been one among many petty 
princes; as “ the prisoner of the Vatican ** he stood 
alone, as one whose power was not of this world. 


CHAPTER VI 

B 1 SMARCKIAN EUROPE: THE ISOLATION 
OF FRANCE 
(1871—1890) 

After the Franco-Prussian War we enter upon another 
long period of peace in Western Europe, comparable 
with that which had begun with the fall of Napoleon 
and ended in the storms of 1848, and longer than it 
by ten years. In a real sense the period is a unity, 
the Epoch of the German Empire, yet forty'three years 
is rather much to comprehend in a single view, and 
the best time of division is found in 1890, when the 
young William II. dispensed with the services of Bis¬ 
marck. Until 1890, the unfailing resourcefulness of 
Bismarck maintained and consolidated the European 
situation as established in 1871. The German Empire 
dominated Europe : Russia, Austria, and Italy became, 
on different terms, her allies; England was, except for 
a brief Disraeltfe interval, uninterested in Europe; 
Frantic Was isolated and forlorn. In 1890 “ the Pilot ” 
Was dropped, and the tiller grasped by reckless and 
unsteady hands. At once a regrouping of the Powers 
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began. Russia fell away from Germany and allied her¬ 
self with France. The Italian alliance with Germany 
and Austria was so qualified by conditions that it 
became a meaningless formality. England became 
alarmed, and entered into friendly understandings 
with France and Russia. The stage was ready for the 
Great War. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, there was a new 
Germany and a new France: Germany an empire, 
and France a republic. The German Empire was pro¬ 
claimed with a flourish of trumpets in the royal palace 
of the old French Kings; its very existence was a 
trophy of victory. The French Republic was cradled 
in defeat. Not till 1875 was its constitution enacted by 
a narrow majority in an Assembly where more than 
half were monarchists at heart, but hopelessly dis¬ 
tracted between the claims of Bourbon and Orleans— 
Bourbon meaning divine right, and Orleans a parlia¬ 
mentary system on the English model. 

The new German Empire was merely the North 
German Confederation, enlarged by the entry of 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden, and gilded with 
new tides. The King of Prussia did not cease to be 
King of Prussia, but he also became German Em¬ 
peror. The Prussian Prime Minister did not cease to 
be Prime Minister of Prussia, but he also became 
Imperial Chancellor. The Empire was a Federal State 
in which nearly all the States themselves were heredi¬ 
tary monarchies, and one of them, Prussia, about twice 
as large as all the others taken together. Its delibera¬ 
tive organs were the Reichstag, elected by manhood 
suffrage, and the Bundesrat, where sat in secret con¬ 
clave the representatives of the Princes of the several 
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States, Here the Imperial Chancellor {who was also 
Prime Minister of Prussia) presided, and votes were 
weighed as well as counted, for where the States 
differed so greatly in size, an equality of votes would 
dearly have been an absurdity. The Prussian vote 
alone was sufficient to block any change in the Con¬ 
stitution, and the Constitution included a surprising 
number of important matters. The Reichstag was 
empowered to amend or veto only such legislation as 
the Bundesrat prepared for it, and its control over 
taxation was limited to a right to refuse assent to new 
taxes. 

Everything depended upon the partnership of Em¬ 
peror and Chancellor. The Chancellor was the sole 
responsible Minister, all other Ministers being his 
assistants and nothing more; there was no Cabinet. 
The Emperor commanded the army, declared peace 
and war, made treaties and appointed officials, and 
all his acts required the signature of the Chancellor. 
Such a system might suit the circumstances of the 
moment—a Chancellor of immense ability and prestige 
backed by an aged Emperor who reposed complete 
confidence in his judgment. How would it work 
when William I. and Bismarck were gone? 

The Third Republic of France, unlike the German 
Empire, is still with us, and we may describe it in the 
present tense. The Legislature consists of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies; the former chosen by various 
democratically Acted local bodies, and the latter by 
direct democratic election. The President is elected, 
jtot by the people as in America, but by the Legisla¬ 
ture, for it was feared that a President independently 
elected might be tempted to follow the Bonapartist 
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tradition. The ministry is responsible to the Legisla¬ 
ture, and such Presidents as have attempted to inter¬ 
fere with ministerial politics have generally been com¬ 
pelled to resign their office before the end of their 
seven years’ term. On paper there seems to be a 
Cabinet system of the English type, but parties are 
numerous, and every government is a somewhat brittle 
coalition. The legislative Chambers are but little 
amenable to governmental discipline (which may or 
may not be a good thing), and the power of dissolu¬ 
tion before the allotted term—nine years for the 
Senate and four for the Chamber of Deputies—is 
never used. Thus governments are apt to be brief, 
occasionally bewiideringly brief; M. Briand appears to 
have been nine times Prime Minister. The Republican 
constitution has still active enemies, and its friends 
seem numerous rather than enthusiastic, but it has 
lasted much longer than any other political experiment 
in France since the first Revolution, and its prospects 
are as good to-day as they ever have been, perhaps 
better. 

The chief international event of the seventies was 
a prolonged crisis in the Balkans. It involved war 
between Russia and Turkey, and nearly involved war 
between Russia and England. It was the occasion of 
the latest and bitterest episodes in the long war of 
words between Gladstone and Disraeli, when Glad¬ 
stone demanded the expulsion of the Turks, “ bag and 
baggage,” from the Christian provinces, and Disraeli 
described Gladstone as “a sophistical rhetorician in¬ 
ebriated by the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 
Settlement was made at the Congress of Berlin, the 
last formal gathering of the principal statesmen of 
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Europe before the Great War, when the political 
frontiers were given to the Balkan States which 
lasted until the next great upheaval in 1912. From the 
standpoint of the technique of international discussion, 
the Berlin Congress has a special interest, for its 
success was due to the fact that most of its important 
conclusions had been settled in advance by secret 
“ conversations.’* 

But the fundamental importance of the Balkan 
crisis of the seventies lies in its revelation of the fact 
that nationalism, having achieved its end in Italy and 
Germany, was spreading eastwards. The more civil¬ 
ized Slavic peoples of Austria had invented Pan- 
Slavism. At present the power of the Dual Monarchy 
barred their way, but their ideal was visibly disinte¬ 
grating European Turkey. Russia posed as the patron 
of all Slavic peoples, and Austria was necessarily their 
enemy. Russia bought off the hostility of Austria in 
1877 by promising her a protectorate over the Serb 
population inhabiting the Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Bismarck saw to it that the 
promise was kept in 1878. Thus the Serb population 
under Hapsburg rule was increased, and the rulers of 
independent Serbia had a new grievance against 
Austria. It was in the capital of Bosnia that Serb 
fanatics murdered an Austrian archduke in June, 1914. 
The Treaty of Berlin was immediately followed by 
the Dtial Alliance between Germany and Austria. 
Eads Power undfrtook to support the other if either 
was attacked by Russia; but a Russian attack would 
not come in Bismarck's time. 

From 1815 to 1880 the history of Western Europe 
had been curiously self-contained, very unlike the 
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history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when France and England, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal had fought one another for colonial empire. 
In fact, England had won the race so decisively that 
the Continental Powers had lost interest in the other 
continents. Russia, it is true, was spreading across 
Asia, and a series of alarms on the Afghan frontier 
had made England and Russia traditional enemies and 
England the constant backer of the Turk. France had 
begun her African empire in Algiers as early as 1830, 
but for a long time no European rival regarded her 
undertakings with jealous interest. Now all that was 
to be changed. The ever-increasing development of 
industry, outrunning the demand of home markets, 
sought surplus markets in undeveloped countries; 
capital undertook to develop these countries, and the 
export of capital created a new imperialism, in which 
France, Italy, and Germany soon became as actively 
interested as Russia and England. All the Great 
Powers except Austria-Hungary became imperialist; 
the Dual Monarchy had sufficient food for thought at 
home. 

The clearest, and in some respects the most im¬ 
portant, case was Egypt, which had been a special 
interest of France ever since the romantic expedition 
of Napoleon. In the sixties and seventies the Khedive 
Ismail borrowed abundandy in England and France 
and then went bankrupt. The bond-holders appealed 
to their governments, and the governments established 
a Dual Control in 1879. Arabi Pasha led what was, in 
part at least, a nationalist rebellion in 1881, and 
England and France had cither to withdraw or go 
much further. France withdrew, nervous of large 
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commitments with Germany on her frontiers, and 
England went ahead. Egypt became in all but name 
a province of the British Empire and Lord Cromer 
began his great proconsular career. Bismarck was very 
well satisfied; England in Egypt would be for years 
to come an obstacle to friendship between England and 
France. 

But France, with Bismarck’s express encourage¬ 
ment, found a consolation prize in Tunis, a province 
much coveted by Italy. As a result, Italy, finding her¬ 
self powerless in isolation, was driven into her un¬ 
natural alliance with Germany and Austria. In the 
nineties she sought empire in Abyssinia, but not 
successfully. 

Bismarck was an old-fashioned statesman who did 
not believe in colonics. He foresaw that a German 
overseas empire would involve a German big navy, 
and that a challenge to British naval supremacy would 
draw England out of her isolation and make her what 
she had been three times before, the backer of an 
organized European opposition. He was, in fact, a 
European, not a “ world ” statesman; he saw that a 
German “ world policy ” would shake the foundations 
of the European supremacy he had given his country; 
he foresaw, in fact, the situation that produced the 
Great War. None the less, the German colonial party 
were not to be denied, and Bismarck set himself to 
satisfy the ambitions of the rising generation. Almost 
all Africa was partitioned in the eighties, and Ger¬ 
many secured four provinces. During these same years 
Gordon died at Khartoum and Cecil Rhodes made his 
first journey through what was to be Rhodesia. 

At home, Bismarck’s rule had been no easy one. The 
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seventies were filled with a long conflict with the 
Catholic Church, mostly about religious teaching in the 
schools, and the eighties were filled with conflicts with 
the Social Democrats. Bismarck had expected that, by 
making the Reichstag democratic, he would undercut 
the bourgeois liberalism that had hankered after an 
English parliamentary system. He was right, but he 
had not reckoned on industrial socialism, which Marx 
and Lassalle had transplanted from France to Germany. 
To both Catholics and Socialists Bismarck had to make 
many concessions. 

At last, in 1888, the old Emperor died; his son was 
already a dying man, and before the year was out the 
third and last German Emperor ascended the throne. 
It was inevitable that this young man, bursting with 
energy and self-confidence, should seek new and less 
formidable counsel. The Pilot was dropped. Eight 
years of grumbling remained to him. “ Our task,” he 
said, “ can only be completed when Germany has a 
powerful parliament.” He seems to have realized the 
drawback inherent in establishing a despotism— 
namely, the next despot! 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE GROUPING OF THE POWERS 

(1890—1907) 

When Bismarck fell from power in 1890, the three 
central Powers, Germany, Austria, and Italy, were 
bound together by a Triple Alliance, but the three 
outlying Powers, England, France, and Russia, stood 
each alone. England and France had not made up 
their quarrel over Egypt; England and Russia had 
long been rivals for influence in Turkey, Persia, and 
Alghanistan, and France, a democratic republic, had 
little sympathy with the Semi-Oriental despotism of 
Russia. Yet common needs and common dangers 
were now to compel these three Powers to draw 
together. 

The first step was the Dual Alliance of France and 
Russia, a natural consequence of the immense military 
power of Germany, placed between them and ready 
to strike at either. The Alliance was signed in 1893, 
and thenceforth French capital was extensively in¬ 
vested in Russian loans. But Russia, crude, unwieldy, 
and inefficient, liable to plunge into remote entangle¬ 
ments in Turkey, Afghanistan, and China, was an 
ally of uncertain value. Would not the statesmen of 
the Third RepubJjp return to the policy of the Second 
Empire and seek, perhaps with happier results, the 
friendship of England? 

In England the events of the later nineties brought 
home to us with uncomfortable reiteration the draw- 
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backs of our policy of “ splendid isolation.” The idea 
of that policy had been that we stood outside Europe, 
sufficiently occupied in bearing “ the white men’s 
burden” in Asia and Africa and breeding daughter- 
nations in America and Australia. It was a kind of 
British version of the Monroe Doctrine. Yet a Monroe 
Doctrine needs an Atlantic if it is to carry conviction: 
the Straits of Dover do not suffice. Moreover, the 
United States ostentatiously disclaimed empire: we 
were imperialists, and the new imperialisms of France 
and Germany collided with ours in every part of the 
world. In 1894 there was friction with France over 
Siam; in 1896 the German Emperor, with an eye to 
the ultimate Germanizing of the Transvaal, congratu¬ 
lated Kruger on the defeat of the Jameson Raid. In 
1898 Kitchener’s advance up the Nile collided with a 
French exploring party from the Congo at Fashoda. 
In 1899 every government and every press in Europe 
expressed sympathy with our enemies in the South 
African War. France and Russia tried to persuade 
Germany to organize a joint intervention of the 
Powers. Germany refused: but she had already 
announced her policy of creating a great fleet. 

In fact, we needed a friend in Europe. The obvious 
friend seemed to be Germany, and Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the most enterprising British statesman at the 
turn of the century, did his best to secure some form 
of alliance with her. In Bismarck’s day it had been 
Germany who sought alliance with England, which 
we had refused because we preferred isolation. Now, 
the positions were reversed, and Chamberlain’s over¬ 
tures, hearty rather than discreet, were publicly 
snubbed in Berlin; an English alliance was incon- 
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sistent with the dreams of “ World Empire,” which 
the young emperor had been sedulously propagating. 

The German refusal was the French opportunity, 
and it was seized by that important statesman, 
Delcasse, and Paul Cambon, his ambassador in 
London. On the English side the principal authors 
of the new policy were Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downc. Nor must we overlook the part played by 
King Edward VII. German writers so greatly 
exaggerated the role of King Edward that we in 
England have since tended, perhaps, to underrate it, 
but no one who reads the account of the King’s visit 
to Paris in 1903, as related in the official biography 
by Sir Sidney Lee, is likely to mistake its significance. 
The governments of democratic countries cannot run 
counter to the instincts and prejudices of their peoples, 
and that magical visit, which began amid cries of 
“ Vivent les Boers I” and ended with cries of “Vive 
notre roi 1” oiled the wheels of the machinery which 
professional diplomatists were setting in motion. 

The Anglo-French treaty of 1904 was not an 
alliance, for it bound neither party to any course of 
future action. It was a settlement of old quarrels in 
Newfoundland, Madagascar, Siam, West Africa, and, 
most of all, in Egypt; England was to have a free 
hand in Egypt on condition that England would 
support France in Morocco. 

In Morocco, if anywhere, was the Achilles’ heel of 
the Entente, and german statesmen made straight for 
it. The Emperor was sent to Tangier, where he made 
a speech proclaiming his recognition of the 4 ‘ absolute 
freedom ” of the Sultan, an 3 Biilow, who now sat in 
the seat of Bismarck, demanded a European Con- 
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ference on the Morocco question. Delcasse wanted 
to refuse, but was compelled by his colleagues to re¬ 
sign. The Conference met at Algebras in 1906, and 
the French contentions were supported not only by 
Russia, Great Britain, Spain, and the United States 
(then active as a “ World Power ” under Roosevelt), 
but also by Germany’s nominal ally, Italy. Germany 
had to give way. Though a Liberal Government with 
an ardently pacific Prime Minister had assumed office 
in England, the Entente was stronger than before, and 
the “ military conversations,” with a view to joint 
action in a possible future war, had begun. The 
Dreadnought was launched, and Haldane was about 
to reorganize the British Army. 

Between the signing of the Entente Treaty and 
the Conference of Algebras Russian aggression in 
Manchuria had involved war with Japan and humiliat¬ 
ing defeat. The “ first revolution ” had broken out, 
and the parliamentary Douma had been established. 
In these circumstances Russia was very ready to find 
a new friend, and the Angio-Russian Treaty of 1907 
followed the same lines as the treaty with France; a 
settlement was found, on paper, for the rivalries of 
Great Britain and Russia in the then apparently 
moribund kingdom of Persia. An attempt was even 
made to invent a “ friendship ” between the English 
and Russian peoples, and the great Russian writers, 
particularly Dostoevsky and Tchchov, began to excite 
the admiration of connoisseurs; but the gulf was 
perhaps too wide to be bridged. 

Thus, Europe was divided into two camps, an 
arrangement which had the most obvious disad¬ 
vantages. When, after the fall of Napoleon, the 
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statesmen of the Allies established their Congressional 
system, the idea in the mind of one of them at least, 
Castlereagh, had been that European problems should 
be settled on their merits by a high impartial tribunal. 
The ideal had never been realized, but so long as the 
various Powers retained a certain independence of one 
another, it was possible to hope that there would be, 
in any dispute, a sufficient jury of neutrals. Thus, 
Bismarck, in the Anglo-Russian controversies of 1878, 
had described his part at the Congress of Berlin as 
that of an “ honest broker.” After 1907 there could be 
no ” honest brokers.” Sir Edward Grey, who was our 
Foreign Secretary from 1905 to the middle of the 
Great War, did his best to combine impartiality to¬ 
wards all with loyalty to his “ friends,” but the 
result was that Germany and Austria derided his 
impartiality, and France and Russia occasionally 
suspected his loyalty. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE EVE OF THE GREAT WAR 

(1907—1914) 

Before we allow sasrsclves to drift into the final crisis 
preceding the catastrophe, it may be well to take a 
glance at each of the six great actors in the drama that 
was coming. We say ” six,” and not “ three,” for at 
tins point in the narrative the distinction between 
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“ Western Europe ” and 44 Europe,” never very easy 
to maintain, becomes untenable. 

The German Empire contained in 1905 a popula¬ 
tion of sixty millions, and it was rapidly increasing, 
though not so rapidly as German wealth. Population 
had increased fifty per cent, since 1870, but output of 
coal, which is a fairly good measure of prosperity, had 
been multiplied by five. German policy dominated 
Austria, and dominated Turkey, where her am¬ 
bassador enjoyed the prestige that had once belonged 
to his British colleague — naturally enough, since 
Germany alone of the Powers made no protest against 
the Armenian massacres. A German company was 
engaged in building the Baghdad railway, which 
would ultimately connect the Bosporus with the 
Persian Gulf. The Germany army, ever since 1870, 
had set the pace of conscription for Europe, and the 
German navy was now driving Great Britain into 
furious competition to retain her lead as mistress of 
the seas. The swashbuckling Emperor loved, like so 
many despots, to “ play at soldiers ” even if he had 
no very definite intention of using them in earnest, 
and the General Staff was a greater power in politics 
than the civilian Ministers. 

In State schools and universities the Germans were 
taught from their youth upwards to attribute the 
whole of the prosperity they enjoyed to the rule of 
the Prussian dynasty and the prowess of the Prussian 
army, but it would be wrong to suppose that all 
Germans were satisfied with the system. Bismarck 
had assumed that the electors of the Reichstag, 
dazzled by military victory and rendered docile by 
education, would accept whatever the military class 
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chose to give them; but he was mistaken. He had 
established an anachronism. The tendencies of the age 
were all towards self-government, and the Germans 
were not unaffected. The strength of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party continued to increase, and in 1912 it secured 
one-third of the voters. In fact, the prestige of 
Hohcnzollern divine right was inevitably declining, 
and how could it be maintained? Only if the people 
were convinced that Germany, without Hohenzollern 
militarism, would fall a prey to her neighbours. Thus, 
an atmosphere of international unrest, of recurring 
crises, and rumours of wars was absolutely necessary, 
not to Germany, but to the maintenance of the Hohen¬ 
zollern system. The militarists could be secure only so 
long as Germany was insecure. They, therefore, culti¬ 
vated insecurity. 

If insecurity was needed, Austria-Hungary furnished 
the commodity in abundance, for here was an anachron¬ 
ism far less tenable than Bismarck’s. Among the forty- 
nine millions of the 1910 population were eleven 
million Germans, nine million Magyars, eight million 
Czechs and Slovaks, eight million Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (Jugoslavs), four million Poles, three million 
Ruthenes (White Russians), three million Roumanians, 
one million Italians. The acutest problem was that of 
the Southern Slavs, or Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes— 
let us, for short, say “ Serbs.” There were two million 
in Austria, comparatively well treated; two million in 
Bosnia, formally tnnexed in 1908 in defiance of the 
terms! of the Treaty of Berlin and the protests of 
Russia and England; and four million groaning under 
the racial tyranny of the Magyars in Hungary. Out¬ 
side the Dual Monarchy were three million more Serbs 
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in the somewhat barbarous little kingdom of Serbia, 
which had heroically struggled into existence at the 
expense of Turkey at about the time of the Battle of" 
Waterloo. Things could not go on as they were. The 
rulers of Serbia aspired to follow the example of Italy, 
to expel Austro-Hungarian rule from Serb lands and 
create a great Jugoslavic kingdom. An alternative 
policy, which found its supporters in Vienna, was 
to treat the Serbs as the Magyars had been treated in 
1867; to make the Dual Monarchy “ Triple,” and 
create a Serbian home-ruling province under the 
Habsburg Crown. This policy would take a great 
slice out of Hungary, and was bitterly resented by the 
Magyars: its supporters also intended to destroy and 
absorb independent Serbia, and consequently it was 
bitterly resented in Belgrade. The figure-head of the 
“ Triple Monarchy ” party was the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne. It seems 
probable that his party had already resolved on war 
with Serbia before his assassination provided them 
with a pretext. Such a war would no doubt involve 
war with Russia, but Germany would see to that. 
Germany gave Austria a free hand against Serbia 
because the conquest of Serbia would abolish the 
one obstruction between Austria and Turkey, and 
give Germany continuous control “ from Berlin to 
Baghdad.” 

Italy had drifted away from her nominal allies, and 
was, in fact, the one Power in 1914 who could choose 
Jfcier policy unfettered by contractual or moral obliga¬ 
tions, for she was not obliged by the terms of her 
alliance to support Germany in a war against France. 
Her contribution to the catastrophe was her attack 
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upon the Turkish province of Tripoli in 19x1. 
Turkey’s embroilment with Italy nerved the Balkan 
States to their united assault upon Turkey in the 
following year, and the Balkan Wars, by magnifying 
Serbia, precipitated the Austro-Serbian crisis. 

The power of Russia had been overrated ever since 
Napoleon’s disaster in 1812, Russia is hard, perhaps 
impossible, to conquer, but she is by no means 
formidable in offence. A nation with rudimentary 
industries could not munition her armies, and a 
nation with a rudimentary educational system could 
not supply the hosts of intelligent subalterns and non¬ 
commissioned officers on which the efficiency in action 
of a modern army is based. In Russia everything had 
always depended on the character of the Tsar, and it 
appears that, even when all allowances are made for 
his difficulties, Nicholas II. was deplorably weak and 
foolish. None the less, an ambitious scheme of Russian 
army reform was in progress, and it was calculated 
that the Russian army would attain its maximum 
efficiency in 1917. This was, for the German and 
Austrian Governments, an important factor in the 
situation. The German army was, of course, ready: 
the Austrian army was as ready as it ever could be. 
Every year’s postponement of the “ inevitable ” war 
placed additional cards in Russia’s hands. 

France had, in 1906, a population of thirty-nine 
millions, and, unlike that of all the other Great 
Powers, it was practically stationary, an ominous fact 
for French statesmen when one remembers that, itv 
completely militarized States, the size of the army is 
strictly proportionate to the population. Hence the 
great interest taken by Frenchmen in the extension of 
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their African Empire, for North African peoples made 
excellent troops under French officers. French im¬ 
perialism had, indeed, been active in the last years of 
the nineteenth century. Between the date of the 
annexation of Tunis in 1881 and the date of the 
Entente, France had acquired provinces in the Soudan 
and Senegal, the Congo Basin, Dahomey, Tonkin, 
and Madagascar, and had made her beginnings in 
Morocco. General Joffre owed his fame to a spectacu¬ 
lar march to Timbuctoo. Internally, French politics 
had not been a subject for much congratulation. One 
President resigned on account of the financial scandals 
of his son-in-law, several politicians of importance 
were convicted of accepting bribes from the French 
company which made an unsuccessful attempt to dig a 
Panama Canal, and the Dreyfus case, in which a Jewish 
officer was convicted, on evidence subsequently proved 
to be forged, of selling military secrets to Germany, 
was the occasion of a prolonged and concerted attempt 
to suppress inquiry into the facts, which was more 
damaging to the honour of France than the original 
miscarriage of justice. As for Alsace-Lorraine, it was 
not forgotten; the symbolic statue of Strasbourg in the 
centre of Paris was still draped in mourning garb; but 
revanche formed no part of French practical politics, 
even after the establishment of the Entente, and 
Alsatian opposition to German rule had become per¬ 
functory and despondent. It is possible to throw a 
share of the blame for the outbreak of the war upon 
Russia; it is impossible to throw any on France. 

Great Britain, though she had emerged from her 
diplomatic isolation, was intensely pacific. We were 
determined to maintain our naval superiority, which 
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we very reasonably regarded as an insurance of our 
own safety, and not at all as a weapon of offence. 
Most English people took little interest in the re¬ 
current European crises, and regarded threats of war 
with a scepticism which proved to be misplaced. The 
notion of Germany as a ** national enemy ” left them 
cold. For seventy years Russia had figured as the 
national enemy, and we had only fought her once, and 
then, it seemed to be agreed, unnecessarily. Most 
English people were much more interested in the 
conflict of Lords and Commons, the development of 
unprecedented discontent in the great mining and 
transport industries, the militant suffragist agitation, 
and the prospect of civil war in Ireland than in any¬ 
thing that was happening on the Continent. Ignorance 
of the suppressed conflicts raging in Europe was, in 
general, profound. After the war had begun historians 
came forward with popular booklets informing a 
bewildered electorate “ Why we are at war.” Such 
booklets would not have been needed in France or 
Germany; our ignorance is the best proof of our 
innocence. 


In 1911 Germany made a second diplomatic assault 
upon the French position in Morocco, sending a gun¬ 
boat to Agadir as martial music to accompany a 
demand for German compensation in the Congo 
area. Germany ^imed to negotiate with France 
alone, but Mr. Lloyd George, who had hitherto made 
light of the German danger, publicly declared that 
Britain would not allow herself to be treated as " of 
no account in the Cabinet of Nations.” Germany 
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secured her strip of Congo territory, but the Emperor’® 
gesture was regarded as a failure by his subjects, and 
he could not afford to fail again. This was the last crisis 
arising out of a Western occasion, and Germany now 
devoted herself to securing a friendly understanding 
with England on the subject of the Baghdad railway. 
The purpose was no doubt to neutralize England in 
the forthcoming war, but, successful as in themselves 
the Baghdad negotiations were, hopes of English 
neutrality were faint indeed among the better in¬ 
structed German officials. It was the German people, 
not their rulers, who were surprised by British inter¬ 
vention in 1914. 

In October, 1912, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
miraculously united by the cunning of the Greek 
statesman Venizelos, declared war upon Turkey, and 
achieved an astonishing success; most of European 
Turkey was overrun by the victorious armies. At 
once a European crisis of the first magnitude arose. 
Austria and Italy were determined that Serbia should 
not have Albania, and a Conference of the Powers 
supported them. Serbia thereupon poached upon 
Bulgaria’s share of the spoil; Greece supported her: 
both attacked Bulgaria, and the Balkan League 
vanished as rapidly as it had arisen. Once more, as 
in the matter of Bosnia, Serbia had been balked by 
Austria, and Pan-Serb agitation redoubled. In June, 
1914, by no means the first of several assassination 
plots succeeded in killing the heir to the Austrian 
throne. 

The complicity of the Serbian Government was, 
and is, unproved, but Austria was determined to seize 
the pretext for war, and Germany gave her a free 
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hand. On July 23 the famous ultimatum was 
despatched, and the Serbian reply two days later 
went to the extreme limit of concession. It seems 
that at this point some members of the German 
Government tried to restrain Austria, but others did 
not. With a weak Chancellor, a distraught Emperor, 
and soldiers usurping the functions of statesmen, the 
German Government was in a state of administrative 
anarchy. Austria now had the bit between her teeth, 
and declared war on Serbia. The rest was inevitable. 
Russia began to mobilize, and Germany declared war 
on her. France began to mobilize, and Germany made 
the same reply. England, as in 1870, asked for 
guarantees of the neutrality of Belgium, and when 
these were refused, declared war on Germany. We 
had already promised France the assistance of our 
fleet if the German fleet entered the Straits of Dover, 
and the Belgian question was the accidental rather 
than the essential cause of our declaration of war. In 
the circumstances, we were bound to fight. Belgian 
neutrality hastened our action, unified the national 
resolve, and gave our policy a moral justification not 
more complete, but much more obvious than it would 
otherwise have been; for all of which we may be 
profoundly thankful. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE GREAT WAR 

(1914—1918) 

An attempt to relate the military events of fifty-one 
crowded months in half a dozen pages could serve no 
useful purpose, and those events form the subject of a 
volume by Mr. Douglas Jerrold already published in 
this Series. Nor should we serve any useful purpose if 
we bombarded the reader with statistics calculated to 
prove up to the hilt what he knows already—namely, 
that the Great War was on an unimaginably bigger 
scale than all the wars of previous history. It was an 
altogether unprecedented exhibition of human energy, 
human destructiveness, and human endurance. Battles 
were reckoned in weeks and months; indeed, in a very 
real sense the whole warfare of the Western Front 
from first to last was a single battle, since the armies, 
once in contact, were never again out of gunshot of 
one another. All available man-power was drawn into 
the armies, and behind the armies whole nations learnt 
that, under modern conditions, a civilian is by no 
means a spectator. In this chapter we shall assume 
that the reader has in his mind at any rate a vague 
and general oudine of the events, and we shall limit 
ourselves to comments upon certain outstanding 
features of the story. 

The first six weeks of the war showed that, on the 
military side, Germany was incredibly well prepared. 
The French, on the other hand, apart from their 
assumption that Germany would not touch Belgium, 
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made many mistakes and suffered staggering losses, far 
worse losses than they suffered in an equal space of 
time in any later period of the war. On the other 
hand, is it not possible that Germany’s military 
triumph was her first irreparable mistake? Suppose 
she had said, in effect, to France: M Our quarrel is 
with Russia. If you insist on joining her, well and 
good. We shall defend our frontiers against you.” 
Russia, attacked as France was attacked, would have 
been driven out of the war. France would have ex¬ 
pended her energies in vain against a German defence, 
and would have appeared as the aggressor. Belgium 
would have been unviolated. Great Britain would 
(probably) have remained neutral during these opera¬ 
tions. In 1915 Germany would have had France at her 
mercy, and then-? 

Before the end of 1914 Turkey had joined her 
natural allies; Russian armies had overrun all Austria- 
Hungary north and cast of the Carpathians, though 
her store of munitions was already dangerously de¬ 
pleted; and in France the Western Front had been 
stabilized from the sea to Switzerland. All modern 
battles had been won by flank attacks, and here there 
were no exposed flanks. What was to be done in 
I915? France was clearly pinned to her home front; 
Russia would need more than all her resources to 
maintain her gains of the previous autumn. And 
England, with growing armies and a sea-power 
capable of transpiring them to any quarter of the 
globe—what was she to do? Here arose the con¬ 
troversy between the 44 Easterners ” and the “ West¬ 
erners,” once conducted in secret conclave of experts, 
and since 1918 broadcasted in a hundred books and 
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pamphlets. Some said: " Stick to the Western Front; 
only there can you win the war.” Others said: “ In 
France victory involves the maximum of effort and is 
at present entirely impossible. Since the enemy’s 
front door is barred and bolted, why not approach his 
fortress from behind, where he is notoriously weaker. 
Why not strike through the Dardanelles at Constan¬ 
tinople?” We cannot relate here the long-drawn 
tragedy of divided and wavering counsels, of the 
Eastern expedition wrecked by half-measures taken too 
late, of the entire failure of the offensives in France, 
of the spectacular defeat of Russia, which destroyed 
once for all the pathetic and ludicrous faith in “ the 
Russian steam-roller ” so widespread among ourselves 
in the first months of the war. In 1914 the Allies had 
saved themselves from defeat; in 1915 they threw 
away their best chance of a comparatively speedy 
victory. 

Another fatality. The Italian people forced their 
Government into joining the Allies in May, 1915. If 
they had joined the Allies at the outset, it is not im¬ 
possible that the combined assault of Russia and Italy 
upon an Austria as yet unstiffened by Germany (who 
was busy in France) might have tumbled that “ ram¬ 
shackle empire ” to pieces. But when Italy joined, 
Germany, having entrenched herself in France, was 
driving the Russians out of Austria. The Italian armies 
could not break the Austrian defence, and found them¬ 
selves condemned to years of weary siegework on a 
continuous Alpine fortress. Bulgaria joined Austria, 
and Serbia was crushed. 

Germany conducted the war in a spirit worthy of 
her previous diplomacy. We will say nothing of the 
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Belgian atrocities nor of the introduction of poison gas. 
In the spring of 1915 the Germans announced their 
intention of destroying Allied commerce by submarine 
attack. They had at this date only about two dozen 
submarines, and the attack was a complete failure, 
being abandoned in the course of the year. Yet it had 
two important results. The sinking of the Lusitania 
set going a new train of thought in the United States, 
but that is not all. The submarine campaign gave a 
warning that was not lost upon the British Admiralty. 
Two years later, in 1917, the Germans returned to 
submarine warfare on commerce with 300 U-boats, 
and came thereby nearer to winning the war than at 
any other time before or after. We survived, narrowly, 
because we had already been warned to study the 
problem. If we had not been warned-? 

1916, the central year of the war, is seen in 
retrospect to be much less fateful for good or 
evil than any of the years that preceded or fol¬ 
lowed it. It was the year of Verdun and the 
Somme, two tremendous efforts with strictly limited 
results; the year of Jutland, where Jellicoe refused to 
run the risk of “ losing the war in an afternoon.” 
Roumania joined the Allies, and was compelled to 
yield her territory to the apparently invincible enemy, 
and in Greece the struggle of pro-Ally and pro-German 
factions flared up in civil war; the loss of Kut in 
Mesopotamia was balanced by the conquest of German 
East Africa* Eacl§> nation, in its war-weariness, grew 
dissatisfied with its leadership. In England, Lloyd 
George displaced Asquith; in France, Joffre was about 
to gf$e place to Nivelle; in Germany, Hindenburg and 
i^dendorff displaced Falkenhayn, and were soon to 
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get rid of Bethmann-Hollweg and install a Chancellor 
who would be merely a mouthpiece of the soldiers; in 
Russia, the reign of Rasputin was brought to a sensa¬ 
tional end, and the fall of the Romanovs was 
approaching; in America, Wilson’s offer of what 
amounted to arbitration was rejected by the Allies, 
and the President secured re-election on a policy of 
strict neutrality. 

The military events of 1917 were scarcely more 
decisive than those of 1916, though they included the 
distant and picturesque prizes of Jerusalem and 
Baghdad, but three events, not striedy military, were 
of overwhelming significance—the great submarine 
offensive, the entry of America, and the Russian Revo¬ 
lution. Of these the first two were cause and effect; 
die rulers of Germany knew well enough that the 
submarines would bring in America, but they held 
that they could no longer hope to win the war by 
victory on land, and they hoped to drive England out 
of the war, or, at any rate, paralyze the supply of 
munitions before America got her armies into the 
field; they were not very far from succeeding in this 
objective. They did not, however, foresee the Russian 
Revolution. If they had done so, or if it had broken 
out before the submarine offensive was launched; if 
they had realized that they would soon be able to 
transfer all their Eastern arihies to France, would they 
have despaired of military victory? Would they have 
challenged America? If the offensive of 1918 had been 
launched against the Western armies without America 
coming in behind them, how then-? 

Of the Russian Revolution an historian of Western 
Europe is presumably under no obligation to treat; yet 

3 
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it it well to remember that the Revolution was not, 
in its origins, Bolshevik, It was fundamentally paci¬ 
fist, and the Bolsheviks secured power before the end 
of the year, not so much because they were in pos¬ 
session of the whole gospel of Karl Marx as because 
they alone were prepared to promise peace at once and 
on any terms obtainable. The Russian people have 
never been Europeans; they revolted against a war 
which inflicted upon them intolerable losses—far sur¬ 
passing those of any Western ally—for a cause they 
did not understand. It is strange to remember that, 
when the Revolution began, most of us persuaded 
ourselves that now at last Russia would prosecute the 
war with all her might. Many will deny that they 
ever cherished this impression, for most of us have 
conveniently short memories. 

The year ended with the small “ Tank battle ” of 
Cambrai. Some hold that, next after our failure to 
exert full pressure on the Dardanelles and Gallipoli in 
1915, our worst mistake was our failure to put our 
money behind the Tank in 1916 and 1917. To-day the 
orthodox soldiers who discouraged the Tank when it 
was an amateurs’ invention arc eagerly “ mechaniz¬ 
ing ” the army. 

The final German gamble for victory began, not on 
March 21, 1918, but on October 24, 1917, at Caporetto. 
The great Italian defeat did not drive Italy out of the 
war, but it drew reinforcements from the Western 
Front, and thus^fcrved its purpose up to a point. 

Of the final battles in France what need be said? 
Of the three great German attacks, in March at St. 
Quentin, in April on the Lys, and in May at Soissons, 
the first was the most formidable and dangerous. It 
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was, in fact, the greatest offensive ever launched in die 
whole history of warfare, and it was held by the end 
of a week. After the third German ** victory ” the 
German armies were doomed. Their line was greatly 
extended, their entrenched positions had been left far 
behind, their bolt was shot, their reserves exhausted, 
the Americans were pouring in; our final victory was 
not “ in sight,” for none of us saw it, but it was just 
round the corner. The great advance began, super¬ 
imposed on the utter failure of the German fourth 
offensive in mid-July. While the German armies were 
losing in France, her allies collapsed with more 
dramatic suddenness—first Bulgaria, then Turkey, 
then Austria. A new Europe had already begun to 
emerge. When war began there had been three 
Emperors in Europe; on November n, 1918, there 
were none. 


CHAPTER X 

THE TREATIES 
(1919—1924) 

We have already covered in this brief narrative a whole 
cycle of events—one hundred and four years—and are 
back again at a point curiously like that from which 
we started. Once again, at the end of an unprecedented 
war, the statesmen of victorious Allies are assembled in 
Congress to deal out criminal justice to the authors of 
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a war, to refashion a shattered world, and to ensure 
that peace, once made, shall be maintained* The scene 
is laid in Paris instead of Vienna; the aged and em¬ 
bittered Clemenceau occupies the chair of the cynical 
and sprightly Metternich; a Welsh solicitor has re¬ 
placed an Ulster nobleman as the representative of 
Great Britain; and the element of fervid idealism, 
brought to Vienna by a Tsar from the despotic East, 
comes to Paris from the Land of Hope and Glory, and 
its exponent is a University professor whom the 
gamble of American politics has transformed into a 
Democratic President. The principal criminal has not 
surrendered to the British Navy, and therefore cannot 
be transported to St. Helena; he has ensconced himself 
in neutral territory, but there is brave talk of his ex¬ 
traction, and five hundred respectable English politi¬ 
cians have just secured election to the House of 
Commons on a programme in which the most taking 
item was the Hanging of the Kaiser. 

We said on an earlier page that many have blamed 
and few have praised the treaties of 1815, and the same 
may be said of the treaties we now have to examine. 
The fact is, post-war treaties are made in circumstances 
that almost inevitably entail their inadequacy, and the 
greater the war the worse the treaty is likely to be. 
War is so painful an experience that, while it lasts, we 
console ourselves for our sufferings by persuading our¬ 
selves that they will be compensated by all kinds of 
future benefits. Wa*»is a political and social disease, 
yet we prefer to figure it to ourselves as a kind of 
surgical operation. We expect to be better when it is 
over than we were when it began. During the long 
years of fighting many people said shat this was a 
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** war to end war,” that it was not merely a war 
against Germany and her allies, but against something 
called militarism. Some assumed that Germany and 
her allies were the only States that had been guilty of 
militarism, and that their complete defeat would secure 
the end in view. Others, better informed, knew that 
militarism was an ancient and deep-rooted vice of 
nations, and that past history showed none to be wholly 
free from it, but they hoped that victors and van¬ 
quished alike would have learnt wisdom. 

The benefits of the war were, in fact, expected to 
be not utterly unworthy of its sufferings. The soldiers 
and sailors had done their part by reducing the enemy 
to complete prostration; it remained for the statesmen 
by their treaty-making to do the rest. Yet treaties of 
peace are inevitably made under the most unfavourable 
conditions. The passions of war are still rife. More¬ 
over, haste is imperative; the first need is peace, and 
there can be no real peace till the treaty has been 
signed. Under such circumstances it is idle to expect 
from a peace congress a monument of political wisdom. 

One man, no doubt, seemed to millions in that 
winter of the Armistice the embodiment of the wisdom 
which the world needed as the balm for its wounds. 
President Wilson seemed to combine all the incom¬ 
patible merits of a victor and a neutral. The man who 
had once been “ too proud to fight ” was still pre¬ 
sumably too proud to consent to a peace of barren 
vengeance. He viewed Europe from a distance, and 
ought to be able to see it as a whole; he had spoken, 
not once nor twice, of a League of Nations, and 
surely that was exactly what was wanted. He seemed 
to be Plato’s philosopher-king on a scale appropriate to 
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the modern world. Unfortunately, whereas Plato's 
philosopher-king was (if I remember right) to undergo 
a lifelong training for his duties, Wilson had no equip* 
ment at all for the tasks now confronting him. His 
ignorance of Europe was supreme, surpassing that of 
Mr. Lloyd George; and surely one of the strangest 
features of the Peace Congress is that England and 
America were represented by statesmen who had 
never given any serious attention to foreign affairs 
until after the war had begun. We had done better 
than that in 1815 when we sent Casdereagh to Vienna, 
and we had another Casdereagh available in 1919 in 
the person of Lord Grey. 

Over against Wilson was Clemenceau, a very old 
man with bitter memories of 1870. To him the League 
of Nations, the “ new world," “ justice not ven¬ 
geance," ** the oudawry of war," and all the rest of the 
new-fangled jargon were mere moonshine. His aim 
was to secure, so far as in him lay, the utter ruin of 
the country that must always be the enemy of France. 
In old days, when Germany was divided, France 
had the natural advantage. Now, when Germany was 
united and would soon have a population double that 
of France, Germany had the natural advantage. The 
object of the treaty should be to cripple Germany. 
If Wilson insisted upon his League of Nations, he 
should have it; it would be allowed to do no harm. 
If Lloyd George persuaded himself and his supporters 
that Germany coulckhe made to pay for all the damage 
she had done, then let the treaty include a fantastic 
Scheme of “ reparations they would not be paid, of 
course, but they would cripple German finance and 
give France a legal right to remain in occupation of 
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German territory. Such was the policy of Clcmenceau, 
and in the main it determined the character of Ac 
treaty with Germany. Happily it could not, in Ae 
long run, control the international habits and outlook 
of the post-war world. Wilson returned home a 
defeated and humiliated man, and in America further 
defeat and humiliation awaited him. Yet he had forced 
the Covenant of Ae -League into the forefront of the 
treaty, and it may be that he had sown the seeds of 
ultimate victory for his cause. As General Smuts said 
at the time, the real peace would be found, not in the 
terms of the treaty so much as in the machinery it 
erected for its own revision. 

With the utmost brevity vve must now summarize 
those terms. Germany surrendered Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine; she made over to France the coal mines of the 
Saar Valley (north of Alsace), the Saar Province itself 
being handed over for fifteen years to commissioners 
of Ac League of Nations. On the east, Germany sur¬ 
rendered extensive territories to Ac new kingdom of 
Poland, and, on the norA, a small strip of Schleswig 
to Denmark. She lost Ae whole of her colonial empire, 
the colonies being entrusted to various Allies under 
mandates from Ae League of Nations. Under Aese 
arrangements, German East Africa, for example, fell 
to Great Britain, South-West Africa to the British 
Union of Sou A Africa, and Togoland and ’ Ae 
Cameroons to France. Conscription was to be abolished 
in Germany, and the army reduced to 100,000. The 
navy was reduced to six battleships wiA certain minor 
craft, but no submarines. These measures were to be 
followed by some measure of general reduction of 
armaments, which the Allies reserved to Acir own 
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discretion—and they have been discreet. Germany 
was forbidden to maintain armed forces or fortifica¬ 
tions within thirty miles of the right bank of the 
Rhine, and for fifteen years all territory to the left of 
the Rhine, with certain 44 bridge-heads ” beyond it, was 
to remain in Allied occupation as security for the 
carrying out of the treaty. 

The sum total due from Germany as reparations 
was not assessed by the authors of the treaty, but the 
phrase in the Armistice terms about ail damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies “ by land, by 
sea, and from the air/* was interpreted, very absurdly, 
to include all separation allowances paid to the wives 
of those serving with the Allied forces. The sum total, 
however estimated, would be enormously in excess of 
any indemnity ever previously imposed and quite 
beyond Germany’s capacity of payment at any future 
date. The reparations problem remained a running 
sore for several years to come, poisoning the atmo¬ 
sphere of peace. In 1923, France, in desperation, in¬ 
vaded the Ruhr coalfield, and the German currency 
collapsed. Once again a statesman of the New World 
came to the rescue of the Old, and an international 
commission, under the presidency of General Dawes, 
established a system of moderate and workable repara¬ 
tion payments. 

The Germans had been excluded from all share in 
the construction of the treaty. When it was presented 
to them they declared it to be a breach of faith, in that 
it did not acc&d with President Wilson's Fourteen 
Points as embodied in the terms of the Armistice. In 
fact, they declared that, if the war began with the 
tearing up of one scrap of paper, it ended with 
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another. Perhaps they were right; and, if we ought to 
fee! ashamed, their assumption of righteous indigna¬ 
tion was more than a little ludicrous. The treaty was, 
in fact, apart from the Covenant of the League, incon¬ 
gruously but most fortunately prefixed to it, an integral 
part of the war, and bore the marks of war-time 
passion. If we are to forgive the war, the Germans 
must forgive the treaty. Not through the war and the 
treaty, but in spite of them both, the new world for 
which idealists prayed and soldiers died has to be 
created. 

We have no space here to relate the “ Balkaniza¬ 
tion ” of Austria-Hungary, which has substituted a 
crowd of josding national States for an obsolete Great 
Power; nor can we describe the abortive Treaty of 
Sevres and its successful defiance by Turkey. The 
East is recovering from its respect for the West, and 
the victories of Mustapha Kcmal belong to the same 
order of events as Swaraj in India and Kuomintang 
in China; but they are none of them “ Western 
Europe/* We pass to Italy. 

Italy was but little concerned with the German 
question, and her old enemy, Austria-Hungary, had 
vanished from the map; her interest was the Adriatic, 
and her rival was her ex-ally, Jugoslavia. When Italy 
joined the Allies in 1915 she had driven a hard bargain, 
and the secret Treaty of London gave her not only the 
Trentino and Trieste, but also the Dalmatian coast. But 
Dalmatia has a Jugoslav population, and the Jugoslav 
protests at Paris in 1919 found a backer in President 
Wilson. In 19x9, however, nothing succeeded like 
success, and the poet-airman, D’Annunzio, a fore¬ 
runner of the Fascist Revolution, seized Fiume on 
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behalf of his country and in defiance of his govern¬ 
ment. Italy and Jugoslavia settled the northern Adriatic 
question for themselves by the Treaty of Rapallo in 
1920; Zara and, ultimately, Fiume went to Italy, but 
the rest of Dalmatia to Jugoslavia. Since that date 
their rivalry has centred round the control of the back¬ 
ward litde State of Albania. Post-war Europe is full 
of Naboths’ vineyards, and often there are several rival 
Ahabs after each of them. 


CHAPTER XI 

BEGINNINGS 
(1918—1926) 

Of the three Great Powers of Western Europe, France 
alone, like England, is governed to-day as she was 
governed before the war; indeed, her two principal 
post-war statesmen, Poincare and Briand, have a long 
and notable pre-war record. The chief problems of 
France have been finance and relations with Germany. 
Briand failed to check the tendency of the franc to 
follow in the footsteps of the mark, but afterwards 
succeeded in peering the Locarno agreement with 
Germany; Poincare must bear the blame for the moral 
and material blunder of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
tme/afterwards he saved and stabilized the franc. Thus 
each succeeded where the other failed; together they 
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have deserved well of their country and of Europe* 
Briand is an eloquent and dexterous politician who has 
often been compared with Lloyd George. For Poincare 
it seems harder to parallel; he is somewhat grim and 
dour, but his courage and honesty inspire confidence. 

The German Republic was born on the eve of the 
Armistice; like the French Republic of 1870, it was the 
offspring of defeat. When Hindenburg persuaded the 
Kaiser to abdicate and leave the country, all the minor 
thrones of Germany collapsed together. Military 
monarchy, says a German writer, 44 died without a 
death struggle, like an oil-lamp that goes out for lack 
of oil, without a breath of air to blow it out.” While 
the Allied statesmen were devising their treaties at 
Paris, the new leaders of Germany were suppressing 
the Bolsheviks in their midst and constructing a re¬ 
publican constitution. German republicans like to 
regard their republic as a fulfilment of the ideals of 
the Frankfort Parliament of 1848; to them the Bis- 
marckian Hohenzollern Empire was an intrusion upon 
the proper course of German development, a mere 
episode that is now over and done with. Perhaps half 
the population, however, are still monarchists at heart, 
but there is no eligible monarch. Like the equally 
numerous monarchists of France in the early days of 
the Third Republic, most of them are loyal to the 
republic as at least a temporary expedient, and fore¬ 
most among such is the second President of the Re¬ 
public, Hindenburg himself. During the war Hinden¬ 
burg was, we are often told, a mere puppet in the 
hands of Ludendorff; since the war he has shown 
himself a very different and much greater man. 
History will honour this old soldier who has put 
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country before party and risen superior to the preju¬ 
dices of the military aristocracy from which he sprang. 
As soon as the Republic was proclaimed he placed his 
services at the disposal of the socialist saddler, Ebert, 
who was head of die provisional government and after¬ 
wards the first Chancellor. When Ebert died in 1924, 
and Hindenburg was elected to succeed him as the 
nominee of the monarchists, English and French 
opinion regarded his election as a European mis¬ 
fortune. Foreign opinion was, however, mistaken, for 
Hindenburg’s election was the best thing that could 
have happened; it has given the German monarchists 
a share in the Republic. With it, and with the Dawes 
Agreement and the establishment of the new currency, 
both accomplished in the same year, the restoration of 
Germany to her normal place among the Great Powers 
was begun. In 1925 came the Locarno Treaty, where¬ 
by France, Germany, and Great Britain agreed to 
respect for ever the present Franco-German frontier. 
In 1926 Germany was admitted to the League of 
Nations with the rank of a Great Power. At last the 
organization of peace was begun in earnest. 

If Germany has undone much of the work of 
Bismarck, Italy has undone muah of the work of 
Cavour. Cavour's parliamentarism has proved a 
failure as surely as Bismarck's militarism. Military 
defeat proved fetal to the latter; post-war bankruptcy 
and anarchy brought down the former. Fascism began, 
in the black ^onths that followed the disaster of 
Caporetto, as a movement to maintain Italian perse¬ 
verance m the war. From being anti-pacifist it became, 
when post-war communism raised its head, anti- 
socialist. When the weak parliamentary ministries 
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temporized with the communists it became anti-par- 
liamentary, In October, 1922, the Black Shirts marched 
on Rome, and Mussolini, accepted as Prime Minister 
by King Victor Emmanuel II., has, since that date, 
ruled Italy. Fascism is a form of Bonapartism; it 
.stands for efficiency under the rule of a dictator, who, 
if not elected by democratic methods, claims to repre¬ 
sent the national will. It despises liberalism and par¬ 
liamentarism. Like Bonapartism, it believes in a 
vigorous foreign policy; indeed, Mussolini, with his 
warlike gestures, is the only figure in Europe to-day 
who occasionally reminds us of the ex-Kaiser, and his 
warmest admirers outside Italy must occasionally be 
thankful that he has not an army like the old German 
army at his beck and call. If France is drawing nearer 
to Germany, she is also drifting farther from Italy, and 
both Italy and France cultivate the support of rival 
groups among the small States of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. All, in fact, is not yet well with inter¬ 
national relations. How strange if it were 1 But things 
arc not as bad as they easily might be, and are some¬ 
times pessimistically represented to be. We have the 
League of Nations. 

To end with a homily on the League of Nations 
might displease the reader, for he has probably read 
too many homilies on the subject already. Yet the 
League is the cardinal fact of post-war Europe. It is 
not, as some people seem so oddly to suppose, a pacifist 
missionary society; the League of Nations is the 
Nations—Leagued. It is a piece of machinery for 
international co-operation; not perfect, but far the best 
ever yet devised, a piece of machinery which the 
governments of the nations may use, or not use, or 
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abuse-—at their peril. It has failed to perform miracles, 
but it has already done a great deal of useful work. 
It has organized international assistance to three 
countries on the verge of bankruptcy, and settled half 
a dozen considerable disputes. It has brought the 
statesmen of many nations face to face with one 
another as colleagues and friends. Statesmen learn to 
trust each other at Geneva, and go home and tell their 
colleagues. This may seem a small and simple matter, 
but it is not, for mutual trust is the foundation of 
peace. Many difficult problems lie ahead. Many of the 
territorial awards of 1919, for example, were biassed in 
favour of the victors or their clients, and cannot per- 
manendy stand. Austria has valid claims to some terri¬ 
torial repayment from Italy, Germany from Poland, 
Bulgaria from Jugoslavia, Hungary from several of her 
neighbours. To suppose that these repayments will 
never be made is to erect the inevitable unwisdom of 
1919 into a law of the Medes and Persians; but to press 
for repayments at once, when the remedy would 
almost certainly be worse than the disease, would be 
most unwise. A series of mid-century wars corrected 
the srtdements of 1815. The setdements of 1919 will 
also be corrected; the all-important question for the 
future is the method to be employed. 
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